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AFRICA IN THE WORLD’S WHEAT TRADE 


JORTH AFRICA was the granary 

of ancient Rome. It is of far 

} less importance today as a source 

of Europe’s foodstuffs, yet it 

continues to yield annually a large 

e. Roman Africa, however, has been for 

many centuries in eclipse as a world grain market. 

Only within modern times has it begun to resume some 

of its ancient importance, and this, to judge from 

recent agricultural development, will be great. Africa 

promises once more to become one of the great wheat 
storehouses of the world. 

In this re-establishment of the “dark continent” the 
old Nile and Mediterranean seacoast wheat fields will 
not be the sole factor. South Africa has been added 
o the earth’s important grain growing areas, and there 
ire vast territories throughout the more temperate 
portions of the continent that are believed to be 
capable of cereal production. 

Africa’s political conquest has been rapid. This 
encroachment was due, not so much to land hunger as 
to Europe’s growing need for foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. At the close of the nineteenth century, Africa 
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II: Africa Among the World’s Granaries 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


was the last great area that remained to be ex- 
ploited. 

Commercial development of Africa, it is true, has 
not yet yielded any great return to the nations most 
expensively concerned, but the unprofitable past is not 
likely to be an index of the future. Africa is no 
longer the “dark continent.” In less than three quar- 
ters of a century it has yielded up most of its secrets. 
Ignorance of it, at the beginning of that period, was 
colossal. Then, as Jonathan Swift had it, 


“Geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures filled their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Placed elephants for want of towns.” 


Until the beginning of the twentieth century little 
came out of Africa but a certain amount of gold and 
ivory, and a distressing number of slaves. The gain 
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Farmers Hauling Their Products to Market in a Village of Algeria 


of Africa from contact with the outside world 
was far greater, for its Asiatic and European 
invaders brought many creature comforts. 
Corn, rice, sugar cane, oranges, lemons, limes, 
cloves, tobacco and many vegetable products 
were introduced. Domestic animals, including the 
camel and the horse, were brought in. But valuable 
to Africa as these gifts were, they led to little devel- 
opment of commerce. The continent continued in 
virtual isolation from the great trade movements of 
the world. 

This backwardness was due, not to lack of valuable 
resources, but to the special circumstances that caused 
so large a part of the continent to remain for so long 
unknown. Mediterranean Africa had been the home 
of some of the most ancient civilizations, but until 
about the middle of the nineteenth century the re- 
mainder of the continent, except for a loosely surveyed 
coast line, was almost wholly unexplored. Then began 
a period of tumultuous discovery and exploitation. 

The basic cause of this tardiness no doubt was the 
fact that the world had not hitherto been in urgent 
need of Africa’s products. When Europe’s rapidly 
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increasing population began to exert its inevitable in- 
fluence in driving men to seek for new markets and 
fresh supplies of food and raw material, there came 
the opportune discovery of America, which, with India, 
more than met the demand for several centuries. Not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century did the sur- 
plus of natural resources diminish to such a point as 
to exert the economic pressure of Europe elsewhere. 
This was about the period when America herself began 
to compete in the world’s industrial markets and to 
use her own resources largely for her own industries. 

There were several other important obstacles to 
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Women Sifting Sesame at Omdurman, in the Nile Valley 


Africa’s earlier conquest. Means of communication 
with the interior were lacking, even from the frontiers 
of the ancient northern countries. Coast lands were 
exceedingly unhealthy. The natives, finding subsistence 
easy to obtain, were not greatly productive. Finally, 
the slave trade, in addition to depopulating great areas 
of fertile country, was discouraging to legitimate com- 
merce. 

None of these deterrents is now operative. Africa 
is already banded with railways leading inland from 
the coast to the most promising regions of the old 
terra incognita. Three transcontinental lines are either 
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Drawing Water by Ox Power in Egypt 
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completed or in process of completion, and the legend- 
ary Cape to Cairo railway is all but a fact. Cook’s 
tourists journey by rail and water throughout the 
entire length of the continent, except for two small 
gaps totaling 300 miles, and these are in prospect of 
being speedily closed by rail. The great deserts of 
northern Africa have yielded to bands of steel, and the 
Sahara is bridged by the motor car, by airplane and 
by wireless. There are regularly operated lines of 
steamers on the great lakes and rivers, and roadways 
have been opened for traffic and travel into the most 
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N THE HIGHWAY TO TROUBLE 


A miller in New York state, operating 
his plant on @ waterpower, writes that, 
at a recent meeting of the various indus- 
using this power, he was impressed 

the difference between the way in 
w te these manufacturers conducted 
their businesses and the manner in which 
milling is at present conducted. 

He was intensely interested in hearing 
his neighbors describe how they figure 
costs and then add a definite fixed profit, 
thus arriving at the selling price, from 
which they did not vary. These indus- 
tries cach had keen competition to meet 
in their own fields; there existed no com- 
binations among them to maintain prices, 
and they did nothing contrary to law, yet 
each and every one among them, indi- 
vidually believing that a reasonable profit 
_ntial to continued existence, act- 
accordance with this belief, and 
succeeded, obviously, in gaining such a 
profit from his operations. 
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Contrasting their methods with that 
used by millers at the present time, he 
cites the instance of a large bakery in 
his vicinity which showed him a signed 
order for one thousand barrels of flour 
to be shipped by a Minneapolis mill at 
a price which could not possibly equal 
cost to such a mill or to any other mill, 
even of the very largest capacity. Ac- 
cording to the terms of sale, this flour 
could be taken at any time between the 
present and June 1, 1924, or could be or- 
dered out immediately. 


This correspondent asks if it be not 
possible for the millers of the country, 
through the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, to come together and agree upon 
plain business practices, and thereafter 
adhere to them as consistently as those 
in other lines of effort seem able to do. 

Had the Millers’ National Federation 
held an annual convention this year, it 
is barely possible that it might have re- 
asserted to some effect the practice of 
limiting flour sales to sixty-day shipment, 
which was built up through years of 
honest effort, but it is significant of the 
strange spirit of inertia and hopelessness 
to combat trade evils which has appar- 
ently overtaken the American milling 
industry during the past year that even 
the mass convention of the Federation, 
which usually has a strong influence in 
the encouragement of trade confidence 
and backbone, was abandoned, and no 
effort has been made to reassert the 
fundamental principles of sound business 
upon which the continuing integrity of 

\ this as well as every other industry de- 
pends. 

The motto of every one for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost, instead 
of that of the Federation, which is al- 
most forgotten, “Not for Self but for 
All,” has apparently inspired the trade 
for more than a year. Trade practices 
have rapidly been going from bad to 
worse. The Federation sales contract, 
the provision for a carrying charge when 
flour is not ordered out, and all other 
items of sound method have been 
Scrapped and thrown in the discard. The 
deterioration began more than a year 
ago, when one prominent milling com- 
pany extended its practice of selling to 









bakers to cover their needs for an entire 
twelvemonth. Others reluctantly met 
the innovation. This ended the wise and 
safe practice of adhering to sixty-day 
contracts. 

This year the last vestige of restraint 
in selling has been thrown aside; bakers 
wanted to anticipate their needs for 
months ahead at the low prices current, 
and had no difficulty in finding millers 
ready to oblige them. Neither the North- 
west nor the Southwest is exclusively re- 
sponsible for these demoralizing meth- 
ods; the entire industry is involved and 
undermined by them. 

Millers seem so anxious to get rid of 
their product, to forestall any possibility 
of making a profit, that they are willing 
to sell on any terms that will suit the 
buyer, providing they can interest him. 
One sale, recently made in the East, was 
for delivery extending over fifty weeks; 
why the remaining two weeks of the year 
were not included is not clear, unless it 
was that the astute seller might be able 
truthfully to assert that he had not sold 
for a year’s delivery. 

The latest discovery in the line of 
fancy and novel selling methods is that 
of “taking options.” The buyer makes 
a bid for flour at a price far below that 
which the miller can possibly accept. The 
miller takes it as an “option,” to be 
accepted by him whenever the market 
will permit him to book it; a reincarna- 
tion of the old “resting order” in con- 
tract form. The effect of this is reflected 
upon prices; the buyer is sure he will 
ultimately get the flour at his price, and 
uses it as a club in buying other flour; 
seeing the pitiable weakness of the mill- 
ers, he plays upon it. 

Another recent development in the mad 
and ruinous race toward complete de- 
moralization is that of a large mill which 
is booking orders for months ahead at its 
jobbing stations, accepting anything 
from a ton up, the buyer to order it out 
when he desires to do so. 

Millers of course know far more about 
their business than The Northwestern 
Miller does. Apparently, sometimes, 
they can add together two and two and 
make the result five with perfect success, 
and continue doing it year after year 
with satisfaction to themselves and those 
interested with them; this is no doubt a 
secret of the trade. Nevertheless, there 
are certain fundamental laws of business 
which are immutable. They are as old 
as the time of King Solomon; they have 
never been successfully disregarded and 
they never will be. The attempt to do 
so has been repeatedly made, and it has 
always and inevitably failed. 

These laws are universal; they apply 
alike to the operation of the peanut stand 
on the corner and the greatest flour mill 
that has ever been built. They are sim- 
ple principles which any one can under- 
stand. It needs no great genius to com- 
prehend them. Such basic laws are now 
being violated by the milling industry to 
a great extent, and the inevitable con- 
sequence is bound to be very serious 
trouble, however trade sophistry may en- 
deavor to cover the errors of present 
methods with vague assurance that in 
the end all will be well. 


The plain truth is that, under the in- 
tensity of competition, the American 
milling industry is going to pieces; it is 
casting aside safe methods of selling, and 
substituting methods which are not only 
dangerous but obviously ruinous; it is 
not only sacrificing immediate profits, but 
it is so handicapping the future as to 
make it hopeless. 

A great obsession appears to have 
overtaken the industry. Its members 
seem convinced that they are obliged to 
fight each other with bricks and the pick 
handle, and many of them are doing it. 
They are not content to await the order- 
ly survival of the fittest, which competi- 
tion is said to bring about; apparently 
they want to make short work of it and 
slay each other as quickly as possible, 
like a pack of Kilkenny cats. 

The milling industry, as an industry, 
is going to survive this madness of price 
cutting, profit killing and crazy terms of 
sale; the buildings will stand the strain, 
no doubt, but if this sort of thing con- 
tinues, there will be widespread changes 
in ownership and management, and many 
wigs will be on the green before condi- 
tions are bettered. Some are now in 
evidence who will not be among the sur- 
vivors, and all will be materially dam- 
aged by the senseless warfare. 

The millers of Canada have apparently 
learned their lesson by last year’s ex- 
perience, and they are preparing to con- 
duct their business this year on an en- 
tirely different basis. They are deter- 
mined to have something to show except 
output figures at the end of the year’s 
work. Here and there among American 
millers are found those who have seen the 
light and have made up their minds to 
do business on right and sound lines or 
shut up shop. 

Is the Millers’ National Federation 
completely dead as an influence in sum- 
moning the industry it represents back 
to right methods, and in inspiring it with 
backbone and courage and has it en- 
tirely lost its leadership? There will be 
a meeting of the directors and delegates 
of this organization in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 12, at which the present condition of 
the industry will be considered. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the proceedings 
will be perfunctory or of such a nature 
as to arouse the milling public to a sense 
of its danger in permitting unsound sell- 
ing methods to dominate its present and 
handicap ‘its future. 

Undoubtedly the American milling in- 
dustry is now treading the broad high- 
way to trouble. It cannot successfully 
defy the plain and simple laws of sound 
business practice, as many of its mem- 
bers are now doing. It is to be de- 
voutly hoped that some one who may be 
present at this forthcoming meeting, 
some one in whom the trade has confi- 
dence, will have the courage and frank- 
ness to speak up and expose the fallacies 
and hallucinations which are now obsess- 
ing the industry, and reassert the prin- 
ciples of sound dealing and right busi- 
ness thinking. 

It is too much to expect that any or- 
ganization can be effected which will re- 
strain millers from sacrificing their 
profits and making terms of sale which 
are equally demoralizing to themselves 
and their buyers, but there is assuredly 
stamina and backbone enough in the 
American milling industry to rally to 
a movement for self-preservation. 

If a sufficient number of representa- 
tive millers will individually announce 
their earnest determination henceforth 
to sell flour at a fair and reasonable 
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profit and on terms that are in accord- 
ance with safe business principles, or 
else shut down their plants, there will 
be a speedy end to methods the excuse 
for which is that “everybody’s doing it.” 
It is time to make an earnest, sincere 
and determined stand against further de- 
moralization. 
A CROP MYSTERY 

For many years the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has enjoyed un- 
disputed possession of the first prize for 
operating a jack-in-the-box in the mat- 
ter of wheat crop estimates. Its bril- 
liant achievement in December, 1921, 
when, by a dash of the pen, it added 
one hundred and thirty-three million 
bushels to the country’s three-year wheat 
supply, seemed likely to stand forever 
as the master stroke of official juggling 
of crop statistics. For the 1921 wheat 
crop alone this exploit produced fifty- 
four million bushels where none had 
grown before, and the world could only 
wonder amazedly at the facility with 
which wheat could be raised in the desks 
at Washington. 

Now, however, a competitor has ap- 
peared in the field, and has challenged 
the right of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be known as the 
grand past master of the Hindu ma- 
gicians’ trick of making wheat grow out 
of the empty air. The Canadian Bureau 
of Statistics, by casually finding ninety 
million extra bushels of wheat in Canada, 
has certainly shown itself entitled to the 
first prize, and by the subtle manner in 
which it has allowed the information to 
percolate into the trade without the for- 
mality of an official announcement, it 
has won the blue ribbon reserved for 
adepts in mystifying the public. 

Early in the season, private estimators 
of the Canadian wheat crop placed thts 
year’s prospective total very high, some 
of them venturing an extreme guess close 
to half a billion bushels. Conservatism 
made heavy reductions in these early 
forecasts, and the appearance of rust in 
the fields of western Canada brought 
about further limitations of guesswork. 
The Canadian government estimate is- 
sued on August 14 put the wheat crop 
total at three hundred and eighty-three 
million bushels, and in many quarters 
even this figure was felt to be unduly 
high. 

During the closing days of last week, 
however, a rumor developed that the 
Dominion government had made an ex- 
traordinary upward revision of its wheat 
crop estimates, and the figure of four 
hundred and seventy million bushels was 
spread around. Nobody seemed sure of 
it, and nobody had the slightest idea 
what had happened within the sacred 
precincts of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, but the wheat market, already 
nervous, reacted sharply to the rumored 
increase. The report persisted and be- 
came stronger, until finally every one ac- 
cepted it as authentic, but still the offi- 
cial mouthpieces in Ottawa were mys- 
teriously mute. 

Apparently, however, misery loves 
company, and formal confirmation of the 
new and immensely increased estimate of 
Canada’s wheat crop was at last pro- 
vided by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which reported the re- 
vised figure as contained in a telegram 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The text of this telegram was not made 
public, but presumably it ran somewhat 
after this fashion: 

“Dear Brother: Maybe we laughed at 
you two years ago, but we are very 
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sorry, and we will never laugh at any- 
body again. Please save us from need- 
less embarrassment by letting your 
friends know that we seem to have made 
a trivial mistake in estimating our crop, 
and that instead of being smaller than 
we thought, it is really a lot larger. 
Yours for adding machines, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics.” 

Undoubtedly the mystery will be ex- 
plained in due course. Meanwhile, the 
Canadian government has won its right 
to unqualified admission to the ranks of 
the licensed miracle workers’ union. The 
farmers of the United States may find 
no cause for joy in its achievement, but 
they can console themselves with the 
thought that figures are, after all, only 
figures, and it is not the statisticians 
who really make the wheat grow. 


WAGGING THE DOG 

Just at present, flour appears to be 
an interesting byproduct of the grinding 
of millfeed. Reports from many and 
widely scattered sections indicate that 
the strong demand and the high prices 
for feeds are enabling the millers to dis- 
pose of a considerable amount of flour 
by insisting on sales in mixed cars, and 
it is probable that in almost all cases, 
considering the current prices of wheat, 
flour and millfeed, whatever profit the 
miller derives from his sales is based on 
the feed rather than on the tiour itself. 

The situation is in sharp contrast with 
what has heretofore been regarded as 
normal. An average quotation for bran 
just now would give it a value of ap- 
proximately 1.6 cents a pound, while pat- 
ent flour averages about 3.1 cents a 
pound, and wheat, using the Chicago 
September price as a basis, 1.7 cents a 
pound. A year ago at this time wheat 
was worth almost exactly what it is now; 
an average figure for patent flour was 
3.2 cents a pound, and bran was worth 
approximately one cent. In September, 
1921, bran was likewise valued at one 
cent a pound, but wheat was 2.2 cents, 
and flour 4.1 cents. 

In other words, flour today is worth, 
pound for pound, a little less than twice 
as much as bran; a year ago it was 
worth over three times as much, and 
two years ago more than four times as 
much, as its byproduct. This change in 
relative values has immensely increased 
the importance to the millers of their 
feed trade, and it is a striking commen- 
tary on the wastefulness of the days 
when the bran was merely dumped into 
the river. 

How long the tail will continue to wag 
the dog in this fashion is uncertain, but 
with the steady and enormous growth of 
the dairy industry, it seems likely that 
the demand for feeds of one kind and 
another will remain relatively strong for 
a long time to come. In this field there 
is at present nothing like the over- 
production which is operating so effec- 
tively to hold down the price of flour; 
the demand for feeds is, if not actually 
in excess of the total supply, so keen 
that many mills are unable to fill all 
their orders. 

The beneficiary of this demand is, of 
course, the consumer of flour, who is 
making a material saving on every sack 
he buys, because the farmer is paying a 
higher price for his feed. The farmer, 
in turn, is passing the increased cost of 
feed back to the consumer in the form 
of higher prices for dairy products; the 
saving in bread is offset by the added 
cost of butter and milk. 





Nothing could better illustrate the 
manner in which the market for food- 
stuffs maintains its delicate balance. The 
public is quite unconscious of consum- 
ing wheat when it buys dairy products, 
and yet the extra cent added to the cost 
of a quart of milk enables it to save 
ten or fifteen cents in purchasing a retail 
sack of flour. As for the miller, he is 
just now making his profits largely out 
of the butter market, which is doing so 
well by him that it is actually enabling 
him to move his main product, flour, by 
requiring customers who want feed to 
take a certain proportion of flour in 
mixed cars along with it. 

During the past decade the feed trade 
has grown greatly in importance, and the 
existence of such conditions as now ob- 
tain is a clear proof that the milling in- 
dustry needs to give much closer atten- 
tion to the feed marketing end of its 
business. With a pound of bran worth 
over half as much as a pound of patent 
flour, and with most types of feed in 
strong demand, the feed trade is no long- 
er a mere incident to the milling and 
marketing of flour, but has become the 
real basis of profitable flour mill opera- 
tion. 


AN IMPORTER’S VIEWS 


Mr. Andrew Law, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, a well-known flour importer, has 
for many years studied economic prob- 
lems, especially those concerned with the 
sale and distribution of the product in 
which he is directly interested. He has 
contributed articles to many important 
publications, and while his opinions con- 
cerning the present situation may not 
coincide with those of many of the read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller, they are 
clearly and emphatically expressed and 
are worthy of consideration. 

Without attempting to discuss the 
points he makes, some of which will be 
new to most Americans, The Northwest- 
ern Miller commends the following com- 
munication, expressing his views, to the 
thoughtful attention of its readers: 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Like many other people in 
Scotland, I have probably as many 
relatives who are American citizens 
as I have relatives who still remain 
British. Therefore, I believe I can- 
not only write with a certain de- 
tachment, but I think I can fairly 
claim the privilege of putting for- 
ward my views in a leading Ameri- 
can journal, such as The Northwest- 
ern Miller, without laying myself 
open to the reproach that I am writ- 
ing as an alien, and therefore with 
some bias against America, 

The purpose of my writing at 
present is to express some views on 
a subject which seems to be agitating 
the American West, and that is, the 
distressful condition of the Ameri- 
can farmer, who has to sell for 
seventy-five to eighty cents on the 
farm wheat the production of which 
has probably cost him over a dollar. 
This subject inevitably connects it- 
self with the paralyzed condition of 
Europe, the aftermath of the World 
War. 

A peace which is not a peace of 
reconciliation is not, in any true 
sense of the word, a peace at all; 
it is merely a truce. The victors in 
the late war had the greatest oppor- 
tunity in history of concluding a 
World War with a Christian peace. 
Instead of that, they imposed an 
Assyrian peace on the defeated en- 
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emy. Clemenceau dominated the 
Peace Conference at Versailles. The 
other members of the conference 
were like wax in his hands, and every 
line of the Versailles treaty, with its 
fantastic and impossible scheme of 
reparations, bears the impress of the 
French spirit. 

It is perhaps not surprising that 
the French, after their tragic ex- 
periences, should have acted as they 
did, but hatred and fear are a poor 
inspiration for statesmanship. The 
European Continent is at the present 
time dominated by a France true to 
the traditions and policy of Louis 
XIV, the First Napoleon, and Na- 
poleon III, and just as determined 
as they were to perpetuate disunion 
and impotence in Germany. 

It will be asked, What has all this 
to do with the price of wheat in the 
western prairies of America? It has 
much to do with it. In the first 
place, it has wrecked the business of 
central Europe, and the business 
having gone to wreck, the monetary 
exchanges have also gone to wreck. 
The free movement of commodities, 
by the production and exchange of 
which men live, has been paralyzed 
and confused in every direction. Our 
shipyards are idle. A million Brit- 
ish workmen walk the streets, living 
on the poor dole, which is a load on 
our taxpayers. We, the largest 
importers in past times of raw ma- 
terials and food, are forced to re- 
strict our purchases. Cotton lan- 
guishes in Louisiana, and the farmer 
in Nebraska wonders what on earth 
has gone wrong with wheat. 

To follow the matter into further 
detail, the English pound sterling is 
still recognized as a reliable token of 
value, because, in the first place, it 
is, in the main, secured by gold, and 
the portion which is unprotected by 
gold rests on the taxable resources 
of a country solvent up to the pres- 
ent. Before the war, the pound ster- 
ling was usually worth about twenty 
shillings sixpence in New York. 
Today it is worth eighteen shillings 
eightpence in New York and about 
nineteen shillings twopence in Mont- 
real. This country buys grain in 
New York and Montreal, and by a 
well-known law of economics, when 
any country has a perpetual ex- 
portable surplus, the price realized 
for the exportable surplus deter- 
mines the home price. But India has 
usually a surplus of wheat to export. 
Argentina has always a surplus, and 
Australia, except at very rare 
drouthy intervals, also has a sur- 
plus. At the present time, those 
three countries are all exporters. 
The pound sterling is today worth 
one pound ten shillings in Calcutta 
and one pound four shillings six- 
pence in Buenos Aires. It is usually 
at a premium in Melbourne, but to- 
day the Melbourne value is about 
nineteen shillings ninepence. 

Only to quote those figures shows 
what a disadvantageous position 
America occupies as an exporter of 
wheat and flour. In this connection, 
it is worth remembering that when 
the pound sterling at its worst went 
to something between fourteen and 
fifteen shillings in New York, it was 
worth twenty-one shillings in Mel- 
bourne. It was that great advan- 
tage which gave Australia its first 
grip of the flour trade in the United 
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Kingdom, and the fine quality of 
Australian flour has enabled Aus- 
tralian millers to hold a large share 
of the British trade. 

The present low value of the 
pound sterling in the United States 
is partly due to causes for which 
America is not in any way respon- 
sible. For instance, we were com- 
pelled to sell the greater part of our 
interest bearing American securities 
at the crisis of the war. That, among 
other things, lowered the value of the 
pound in New York to some extent, 

Furthermore, in order to protect 
yourselves against the goods by the 
shipment of which we hoped to pay 
our indebtedness to America, you 
raised your tariff walls so high that 
our exporters find difficulty in c!imb- 
ing over them, so in place of woods 
you have taken away the mos of 
our available gold. You now pos- 
sess more than half the coined gold 
in the world, to what good pu: joses 
you yourselves know best. 

Now all this suggests curious »rob- 
lems. You have a territory \ hich, 
square mile for square mile, is as 
rich as any equal area in the world, 
You have every range of climate, 
from the northern temperate t» the 


subtropical. Your population is one 
tenth in density per square mile to 
that of Great Britain, yet wil) all 
those advantages in your favor, and 
all those handicaps against us, our 
people in this country are struggling 
along and paying their way, an our 
standard of living is not markedly 


lower than that of America. We 
have faced up to our colossal war in- 
debtedness, and are paying our pub- 


lic debts to America. Not one of 
our late allies, all Protectionist 
states, has even paid interest on its 
enormous debt to us or to you, or 
even pretended to do so. In I’rance 


the idea of repayment is treated with 
open derision. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you will say I 
am writing as a Free Trader, and 
I frankly admit I am. The pro- 
tective system is always presented 
as something that gives one country 
some advantage over another. ‘hat 
is the pretense; it is never the real- 
ity. Protectionism is meant to fill 
the pockets of certain favored peo- 
ple in all countries, who see that 
tariffs, the parent of trusts and 
monopolies, enable them to make 
more money than they are fairly en- 
titled to, and they make this money 
at the cost of their fellow-citizens. 
It is those people who manipulate 


politicians, buy and manipulate 
newspapers, and delude the great 
masses of the people in all countries, 


who, Thomas Carlyle once said, are 
mostly fools. Protectionism, which 
is merely another name for seliish- 
ness and avarice in their exercise, 
had much to do with bringing on the 
World War, and it is likely to create 
the wars of the future. War, with 
all its miseries, has devastated 'u- 
rope, and it is from some of its 
inevitable consequences that your 
western farmers are at the prescnt 
day suffering. No country, however 
great, stands alone. The world, like 
the human body, is a unit, and “wlien 
one member suffers, all the members 
suffer with it.” 
Awnprew Law. 

Glasgow, Scotland. 
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The extraordinary announcement of the 
Canadian government last week, increas- 
ing its wheat crop estimate by some 90,- 
000,000 bus, was naturally demoralizing 
to the wheat market, and while most 
people were inclined to doubt the ac- 
curacy of the revised crop figure, the 
situation was by no means conducive to 
active flour buying. 

The mills have been increasingly busy 
on old orders, with shipping directions 
coming in fairly well, and as a whole 
they have shown no great eagerness to 

ress for new business at the price con- 
cessions rendered necessary by buyers’ 
ideas of what the wheat market is going 
todo. They have been materially helped 
by the steady demand for bran, shorts 
and middlings at relatively high prices, 
and the mixed car trade has been very 
active. 

Flour prices have been reduced about 
15sec per bbl on all grades during the 
week, and much of the new business done 
has probably been at slight concessions 
below open quotations. Feed prices have 


come down a trifle, but are still abnor- 
mally high. 
The course of prices for top patents 


is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 


sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Sept. 18 $6.70 $5.95 $5.45 
Sep J “ane 6.85 6.10 5.50 
Sept 6.80 6.05 5.60 
1S Orr 6.45 5.55 5.35 
far 1... ceewen 6.55 5.90 5.85 
Mme 1... ccccer 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Ma: 7.40 6.65 6.70 
Apri 7.15 6.55 6.55 
Mar 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Feb 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Bs DB ccevscnas 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 1 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 . 7.05 6.35 5.90 
mm, 2 osseveen 7.00 6.15 5.65 
May 14, 1920%.. 16,20 15.05 13.85 
*Record high point. 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

me, 20 .sa0 cee $5.35 $4.75 $4.60 
| eee 5.40 4.75 4.70 
a OB scattand 5.35 4.60 4.65 
By D asccckisas 5.30 4.55 4.60 
ar S vectsecue 5.30 4.90 4.95 
|) Pere 5.50 5.15 5.30 
MD nee vance 5.70 5.45 5.55 
ne: o eatccese 5.55 5.25 5.40 
error 5.60 5.20 5.40 
nD oxeyeeue 5.50 5.20 5.20 
nh B kvevekwnd 5.75 5.30 5.30 
mn 6 asincean’ 5.65 5.20 5.15 
mh) S ecswadeus 5.55 5.35 5.25 
i © ath ere 5.25 4.90 4.75 
a bo ccnepane 5.30 4.70 4.40 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 18 
was $33.90 per ton, which compares with 
= following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 


a oe 8 we. eee $32.70 
ee < SS eee $1.15 
. ge 8 ee SS See 28.95 
OS ae BOO» BUOWe Lb secccoce 28.40 
MS vscepelan . Se eee 24.70 
eee Me Eh sicteees 21.00 
March 1 ...... 34.75 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


The following table shows the percent- 


age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important oe of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Sept. 9-15 ....... 67 69 73 
Sept. 2-8 ........ 47 67 63 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average.. 650 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 19.) 

PurapevpHiaA, Pa.—Flour quiet, but 
limits generally steadily held. Offerings 
of millfeed light and market firm, but 
trade quiet. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Flour trade was 
without new features at the opening of 
the week, with mills reporting new sales 
and shipping orders of fair volume. 
Millfeed is less active. 

Cotumsvus, Oun1o.—The week starts off 
with slow demand for flour, and prices 
steady. Bakers and jobbers agg | off 
in anticipation of a further decline. Feed 
quiet, with prices $1@2 per ton lower. 

Mriwavkee, Wis.—Flour trade moving 
along about as before in moderate vol- 
ume, largely for near-by delivery. Prices 
steadier. Rye flour firmer, with slightly 
better demand. Millfeed unchanged, de- 
mand active and offers negligible. 


Curicaco, I1u.—Flour business rather 
quiet. Buyers holding off, anticipating 
lower northwestern markets, while they 
are pretty well covered on southwestern 
flour. Prices practically unchanged. An 
easier undertone to the feed market, 
though no material change in prices, and 
demand in this territory rather quiet. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—New business limited, 
and no sales of particularly large volume 
reported to domestic trade. Soft wheat 
mills continue to do fair business in the 
South, but hard wheat flour sales to the 
East are limited. Shipping instructions 
good on flour previously booked. Export 
trade very quiet. Millfeed firm, with 
offerings from mills very light. 


Ba.trmore, Mp.—Flour comparatively 
steady and more active. Domestic and 
export buyers still after the near-by soft 
winter straights at quotations. Some 
local interest also in evidence for soft 
winter 75 per cent quality short patent, 
but not for the 90 per cent variety. 
Springs and hard winters likewise findin 
takers at current rates. Feed unchange 
and inactive throughout. 


Boston, Mass.—Mill agents report a 
dull demand for flour, with the tone easy 
and some pressure to sell all grades. 
Spring patents moving very slowly, and 
sales reported fully 50c under open quo- 
tations. Trade meeting only current 
needs, as arrivals are liberal and buyers 
are fairly well supplied. Nothing doing 
in Pacific Coast flours, as prices are too 
high, compared with other flours of sim- 
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ilar grade. Millfeed in slow demand for 
wheat feeds, with market a shade lower. 

New York, N. Y.—Except for slightly 
lower prices, the flour market situation is 
unchanged from the previous week. A 
limited amount of business being done in 
small, scattering lots. Big buyers’ ideas 
are 50c below present mill limits, on 
which basis it is thought a very large 
volume of business could be done. The 
price range on both Kansas and spring 
wheat flours is about $1 bbl. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trade opinion skepti- 
cal regarding the new'Canadian govern- 
ment crop estimate of 470,000,000 bus 
wheat. It is believed that the acreage 
basis is too high. Some flour is selling 
for export at 33s 9d, spring straights for 
Great Britain, October seaboard. Do- 
mestic trade is improving and prices are 
steady at $6.90 bbl for top patent 
springs, mixed car quantities and terms. 
Other grades and millfeed steady. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Sept. 
15, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 858 22 238 
GE 6cccccee 75 46 22 a os 
POCO occ'ss 1,288 ee 334 

Totals ....2,221 49 44 414 238 
Prev. week. .1,610 57 24 1,412 264 
Totals July 1- 

Sept. 15, 

BOBS c05.5% 18,850 1,093 260 6,636 4,143 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 


side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1 to 15, 1923, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis 528 869 eee oe 
i WU cbecnce 34 20 
Duluth-Superior. 49 57 
Outside ........ 419 487 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..1,597 16 153 107 2 
Boston ..... 2 3 24 ey Tr 
Buffalo ..... 3,187 144 2,364 1,377 207 
Chicago 18,845 582 3,460 970 167 
Detroit ..... 27 30 70 21 eee 
St. Joseph. 1,198 67 102 TT: eee 
Duluth ..... 3,157 eee 263 3,737 852 
Galveston ...1,108 eee as 95 eee 
Indianapolis. 816 123 190 3 ses 
Kan, City..10,008 49 1,047 79 250 
Milwaukee... 301 140 893 184 183 
Sioux City... 137 73 317 7 9 
Minneapolis 8,522 9 3,464 6,128 825 
N. Orleans... 534 82 120 88 ae 
New York... 932 30 526 71 ‘os 
Omaha ..... 2,944 108 1,040 70 83 
PeOTia ....00 61 19 191 eee ase 
Philadelphia 1,187 20 308 47 5 
St. Louis....2,234 21 134 16 se 
Toledo ..... 1,940 40 387 35 1 
Canals ..... 347 80 wien 710 153 
Lakes ...... 475 53 125 oes 100 
Totals ...59,559 1,689 15,196 138,765 2,845 
Last year. .31,679 10,115 37,962 4,972 1,893 
Increases: Wheat, 1,377,000 bus; oats, 2,- 
681,000; barley, 750,000. Decreases: Corn, 


682,000 bus; rye, 47,000. 


It is reported that the official esti- 
mate of area for the first rice crop of 
Formosa, which will shortly be harvest- 
ed, was 554,469 acres, or 6,714 less than 
in 1922, The production is estimated at 
810,154,000 lbs, compared with 859,410,- 
000 for the first crop of 1922. The total 
production in 1922 amounted to 1,711,- 
016,000 lbs of cleaned rice. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 16 Sept. 17 
Sept. 15 Sept. 8 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...270,490 207,395 409,635 439,435 


St. Paul ....... 17,605 14,541 11,131 13,865 
Duluth-Superior 30,295 14,725 31,055 23,690 
Milwaukee ,.... 5,100 3,000 6,000 10,565 








Totals ....... 323,490 239,660 457,821 487,555 
Outside mills*..175,145 ...... 336,460 ...00- 

Ag’gate sprg..498,635 ...... CB4.572 .cccce 
Ot, BOWS ccccce 47,200 48,100 31,200 39,300 
St. Louist ..... 44,600 49,400 42,400 60,600 
Po Pee 118,470 102,815 165,520 164,675 
Rochester ..... 6,000 6,400 8,200 9,150 
CED ccocvces 32,000 28,000 35,000 23,000 
Kansas City....132,395 119,130 114,850 90,200 


Kansas Cityt...535,865 332,460 374,735 444,800 





Oma@Re ...ccces 22,700 20,475 22,205 21,150 
St. Joseph .. 24,675 19,590 27,530 45,080 
Salina ..ccresee eevee 20,270 37,620 456,740 
Wichita ....... 44,820 40,340 47,850 45,420 
Toledo ......+. 40,400 24,500 38,650 27,000 
Toledof ....... 92,465 93,280 69,865 73,870 
Indianapolis ... 12,590 10,480 10,605 10,520 


98,505 111,955 
38,975 25,290 


. .128,500 124,430 
41,865 37,640 
43,485 51,715 34,125 26,900 
evccece 39,870 24,270 46,530 48,235 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 16 Sept. 17 


Nashville** .. 
Portland, Oreg.. 
Seattle 








Sept. 15 Sept.1 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 48 36 75 83 
ee WU cocccccese 73 60 50 59 
Duluth-Superior .. 82 40 84 64 
Outside mills* .... 65 53 54 oe 
Average spring.. 67 47 66 54 
Milwaukee ........ 43 25 38 44 
Bt. Leela .nccceces 93 95 62 78 
St. Louist .... 57 64 55 77 
Buffalo ....... 71 62 100 98 
Rochester 32 34 44 49 
CRIRSO cccccocees 80 70 88 58 
Kansas City....... 87 78 92 85 
Kansas Cityt...... 65 65 76 85 
OORARR ccccccccccs 98 88 112 88 
St. Joseph ........ 52 41 58 95 
BOURS .occcccceses ee 44 80 99 
Wichita 62 74 72 
Toledo 72 84 56 
Toledo 63 64 55 
Indianapolis ...... 55 46 47 46 
Nashville** ....... 61 79 58 58 
Portland, Oregon... 67 60 68 52 
Seattle .......+... 82 97 65 §1 
TACOMA 22 ccccceee 70 42 82 85 
WOtR ccicvcces 68 62 71 67 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Fiour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Portugal—Crops 
Estimates of the grain crops of Portugal 
for such calendar years as are covered in 
the reports of the Portuguese Ministry of 
Finance or of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
ROR ssc BRBGO > cccee § § cvene * | eee 
1922.. an “‘’ess2 tenes | errr 
1921... 9,418 11,374 6,617 6,020 1,913 
1920... 10,376 11,721 6,145 2,959 1,458 
Bene ss< GE “Gees “Seek c4d88 ca00% 
1916. 7,872 9,623 38,394 3,093 1,328 
1915. Gee Tee seace cesee . cescs 
1914 BO,008 26,000 .ccce cooee cocce 
1913 9,186 15,000 $a6 8 €resk ceece 
BERR... VeRO BEOOG secne scesec oes 
BGREcss BE «shane “Meant <asec ees 





New Brunswick’s 1923 potato crop will 
be harvested from 35,000 acres. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 18. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
ONY a a 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear ...... Se ree ee 
Hard winter short patent..............++.: 
Hard winter straight ..........-...eceeeees 
Hard winter first clear ............eeeee00s 


Soft winter short patent...............+205- 
Set WIRTGD MEME Ye Voss e scecescccececes 
Soft winter first Clear ..........0..sceeseees 
Rye flour, white .. 
Rye flour, standard 
FEED— 
Ming MMB iiscs. ss acces 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
prandara middlings (brown shorts) 
our middlings (gray shorts)... 
Red dog 


eee eee tweens 








Family patent 
Seattle ........ -$6.50@6.70 (49's) 
Francisco... ....@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 





AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 





of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
$6.10@ 6.60 $6.20@ 6.65 $.....@..... $6.25@ 6.50 $6.50@ 7.50 $6.35@ 6.60 $6.65@ 6.85 $7.35@ 7.65 $6.25 @6.50 $6.75@ 7.30 
5.70@ 6.20 6.15@ 6.20 --@.. 5.80@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.75 5.85@ 6.10 6.40@ 6.60 6.35@ 7.30 6.00@ 6.25 2 scce @ cece 
4.90@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.10 = 5.00@ 5.25 5.85@ 5.80 a Paee 5.50@ 6.00 i 8” en ee ponent 
5.50@ 6.00 @ Oe 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 6.50 6.00 @6.25 6.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.20 5.60@ 6.15 
4.60@ 5.00 @ Pes 4.60@ 5.00 4.85@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.25 rres TTT 5.65@ 5.90 ere, Tres 
4.40@ 4.80 @ rT Ir 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.35 0 500s Giesece --@.. 6 ccc e@ecccee o ccce QDiecces eed tO 6 s000 
5.05@ 5.50 6 000 6 APs cess oo... 5.15@ 5.50 7) Pere 5.10@ 5.35 oop BD ecces 5.50@ 6.60 5.30@ 5.60 6.75@ 7.25 
4.40@ 4.75 «090 e Me Se5-6 --@.. 4.40@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.85 *%4.25@ 4.50 *4.36@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.85 5.10@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.50 
4.30@ 4.60 occ ® --@... 4.00@ 4.20 6 00Gs cove cee Dc cece sae Qecove 56.00@ 5.50 4900:0 MMe coos 3,75@ 4.25 
3.65@ 4.00 3.85@ 3.90 a ee oo @e« coos 3.90@ 4.15 0@ occs 4.30@ 4.50 ---@. --@. 
3.50@ 3.60 3.40@ 3.45 ‘VE Ges  Leneke @.. 90+ Pace 3.55@ 3.80 .@.. Os ves ot Bees -@.. 
29.50 @32.00 28.00@28.50 palinces® . penne s ¢b40 a, fre 35.00@35.50 35.00@36.00  36.50@37.00  33.00@34.00 000 ee cone 
29.50 @381.50 A ee a, Per $1.00 @31.75 re Pet once Gs ches Terr) Pere «eee +@37.00 ee er Terr, etre 
30.00 @32.00 cvosce® oeGese 31.00@31.50 a Pe 35.50@36.00  35.00@36.00 oes + @37,25 occee Bececs 29.00@31.00 
32.50@34.00 29.00 @29.50 ee occve@e cove wT) Pe 35.50@36.00 35.50@36.50  37.50@38.00  34.00@35.00  32.00@34.00 
osens@Petece 32.00 @33.00 a Pee 34.00 @ 35.00 -@. 37.00@38.00  39.00@40.00 39.50@40.00 36.50@37.50 soced @ecsic 
36.00 @37.00 34.00@35.00 .-@. ovce 6 Qo vece e@cccee 40.00@41.00 41.00@ 42.00 «+s++@42.50  38.00@39.00 ©2000 Macc 

Straight ut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$4.60@5.10 (49's) $....@.... (49's) 6.50@7.00 6.70 @7.00 $5.90@6.15 
coe ec Boose coco @occe 6.50@6.90 6.90 @7.35 6.35 @6.70 


points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CANADA’S RECORD WHEAT CROP 





Late Government Estimates Add 90 Million Bus to Aug. 1 Figure—Total Now 
Put at 470,328,000 Bus 


Preliminary estimates of fall and sprin 


wheat in Canada indicate a total yield 


of 470,328,000 bus this year, compared with 399,786,000 last year, according to a 
report received Sept. 11 from the dominion bureau of statistics at Ottawa. The 
estimate, based on condition Aug. 1, 1923, was 382,514,000 bus. 

Rye production is estimated at 28,159,000 bus, compared with 32,373,000 last 
year; barley, 80,048,000 bus, compared with 71,865,000 last year; oats, 535,124,000 
bus, compared with 491,239,000 last year; flaxseed, 6,977,000 bus, compared with 


5,008,500 last year. 


Detailed estimates for the three prairie provinces, as issued by the dominion 


bureau of statistics, are as follows: 
Manitoba 
5,918,000; flaxseed, 1,465,000. 
Saskatchewan 
11,875,000; flaxseed, 5,239,000. 


Wheat, 38,636,000 bus; oats, 69,711,000; barley, 30,351,000; rye, 


Wheat, 259,017,000 bus; oats, 197,068,000; barley, 20,013,000; rye, 


Alberta—Wheat, 149,122,000 bus; oats, 87,697,000; barley, 12,081,000; rye, 7,918,- 


000; flaxseed, 128,000. 


The total yield of wheat for the three prairie provinces is shown as 446,775,- 


000 bus. 








DENIES WHEAT MIXING IN BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Edwin M. Husted, president 
of the Buffalo Corn Exchange, has issued 
a statement saying he is certain that 
wheat mixing is not being practiced in 
Buffalo as charged by the Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission in Canada. 

“Our federal commission has investi- 
gated that situation thoroughly,” Mr. 
Husted said. “I am inclined to think 
that this is propaganda of the Canadian 
dealers to injure shipments via American 
routes. In the first place, Buffalo ele- 
vators do not own wheat, so it would be 
of no advantage to them to mix. Be- 
sides that, all Canadian grain going 
through here is in bond to the govern- 
ment, and if lower grade wheat were put 
in with it the mixer would be in serious 
trouble with the government. I am in- 
clined to think that if an owner ap- 
proached an elevator man with a propo- 
sition of such a nature as mixing for 
him, the elevator man would ask to be 
excused,” 

Mr. Husted said he could not see how 
Kansas or Minneapolis elevators could 
be concerned, as charged, for the reason 
that grain is inspected after cars are 
loaded from these points. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 








SELF-RISING FLOUR LABELS 





Movement Under Way to Require Statement 
of Ingredients on Self-Rising 
Flour Packages 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A movement in- 
volving self-rising flours has started in 
the South and, it is said, is likely to be 
taken up in other parts of the United 
States, if not in Congress at the next 
session. 

The purpose of the movement, which 
began in Texas with the passage of the 
“mixed flour law,” is to compel manu- 
facturers of self-rising flour to place the 
formula on the label. The national re- 
tailers’ convention adopted a resolution 
commending the law, and the Georgia 
Retail Grocers’ Association is asking for 
the enactment of a similar law in that 
state. 

The chief complainants appear to be 
the baking powder manufacturers, who 
complain that they are compelled to set 
forth on the label of every can the exact 
ingredients of their products. It is de- 
clared by the baking powder makers that 
there are many inferior brands of self- 
rising flour on the market, which are 
composed of the most trashy mixtures, 
but that the public is not protected by 
any publicity as to the nature of such 
compounds, The baking powder manu- 
facturers say they are not only required 
to state the ingredients of their product, 
but that they also must state their power 
for releasing leavening gas. 

The Texas legislature passed a law 
which placed upon self-rising flours the 
same requirements as now relate to bak- 
ing powder, and the new law was but re- 
cently promulgated by the state food 
commissioner. The Texas law reads: 

“Whoever manufactures for sale with- 
in the state, or offers or exposes for sale 
or exchange, or sells, any self-rising flour, 
under any name or title whatsoever, shall 
securely affix or cause to be securely 
affixed to the outside of every box, can, 
sack or package containing such self- 


rising flour, or like mixture or compound, 
a label distinctly printed in plain capital 
letters in the English language, contain- 
ing the name and domicile of the manu- 
facturers or dealers, and the percentage 
by weight of each of the chemical leaven- 
ing ingredients of the contents thereof. 

“Such self-rising flour, or any com- 
pound so termed or styled, when sold for 
use shall produce not less than one half 
of 1 per cent by weight of available car- 
bon dioxide gas, and there shall not be 
contained in such self-rising flour more 
than 3, per cent of chemical leavening 
ingredients, otherwise such flour or com- 
pound shall be deemed adulterated. 

“Self-rising flour is defined to be a 
combination of flour, salt and chemical 
leavening ingredients. The flour shall be 
of the grade of “straight” or better; the 
chemical leavening ingredients are bicar- 
bonate of soda, and either calcium acid 
phosphate, sodium aluminum sulphate, 
cream of tartar, tartaric acid, or com- 
binations of the same.” 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





W. H. McCARTHY RESIGNS 

Toronto, Onr.—The resignation of W. 
H. McCarthy, mechanical superintend- 
ent, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is 
announced. Mr. McCarthy has been as- 
sociated with this company for about 20 
years, in which period he rose from the 
ranks to one of its highest executive 
offices. For over 12 years he was as- 
sistant to J. S. Barker, then mill su- 
perintendent and later managing direc- 
tor. For three years Mr. McCarthy was 
manager of the mill at Medicine Hat, 
Alta. Later he came to Toronto and 
became associated more particularly with 
the business management of the head 
office under the late Hedley Shaw, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company. 

In this period Mr. McCarthy greatly 
widened the circle of his acquaintance- 
ship in the trade and made many friends 
among the officers of other Canadian 
companies. He was a member of the 
committee of millers that co-operated 
with the government in the control of 
flour mills for war purposes, and is at 
present a member of the millers’ ad- 
visory committee which is assisting in the 
administration of the feedingstuffs act. 

Mr. McCarthy is still young, and may 
be expected to remain active in the in- 
dustry that has claimed his services for 
so many years. His plans for the future 
are not definitely made. 

A. H. Bamey. 





GOES ON GRAIN MARKETING MISSION 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—Philip Rothrock, 
Federal Grain Supervision, will sail for 
Europe, Oct. 6, in connection with the 
work of enforcement of the United 
States grain standards act, primarily for 
the purpose of examining market export 
grain as it arrives at European ports and 
for the further purpose of securing first- 
hand information as to the methods of 
discharging and handling American 
grain after it breaks bulk at original 
port of entry. 

Mr. Rothrock has been connected with 
the grain work of the Department of 
Agriculture for 15 years, and has been 
continuously engaged in active field 
work, supervising grain Hoe appery pur- 
suant to the grain standards act since 
its passage in 1916. He has maintained 


headquarters at St. Louis in the capacity 
of division supervisor in charge of the 
Mississippi valley division, which in- 
cludes the important export market of 
New Orleans. He will be in Europe for 
seven or eight months, and will visit the 
principal United Kingdom ports and 
ports of continental Europe to which 
American grain may be shipped this year. 
Cuares C. Hart. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
Sates flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Sept. 1, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 
Flour production, bbls— 


July 29-Aug. 4........ 2,688 2,612 2,606 
AMG. Ge81 cevvvocseccce 2,550 2,735 2,909 
AUG. WBE ccrccrssecs 2,652 2,696 3,085 
Aug. 19-35 .......000. 2,760 3,000 3,190 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1 ...... 2,879 2,765 3,239 
July 1-Sept. 1........ 22,765 23,232 26,887 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 1, 

bis— 
MEPOFtS ccccccccccese 2,046 2,130 3,231 
BONER. cccoccvctsces 88 
Wheat, July 1-Sept. 1, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .208,000 240,000 290,000 
WEpOrts ...csccccscee 27,215 49,550 85,379 
TORPOTB 2 cccccscceces 3,000 4,100 957 
Ground by mills...... 102,442 104,544 116,841 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 1, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 58,576 29,242 42,521 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 87,167 108,936 81,455 





OKLAHOMA WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 

Oxtanoma City, Ox1ia.—The co-opera- 
tion of practically all the leading flour 
mills of Oklahoma has been offered E. 
H. Linzee, state grain inspector, in his 
efforts to get growers this fall to plant 
straight grades of wheat. A circular 
letter addressed to millers brought ready 
responses, particularly from sections of 
the state where a hard and soft wheat 
mixture predominates, and other sec- 
tions where a considerable percentage of 
rye is mixed with the wheat. He pointed 
out that growers were losing 2@4c bu 
by producing these mixtures. The cam- 
paign is not being conducted entirely in- 
dependent of that of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, but Mr. 
Linzee is stressing the point from the 
home industry angle. 





Canada—Crops 
Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1923... 470,328 os  ‘ivedet ~ “abuns 
1922... 399,786 71,865 9,701 13,798 
1921... 300,858 69,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913... 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911... 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910... 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909... 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,258 
1908... 112,434 46,732 7,153 22,872 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
2088... 00 6,9 535,124 28,159 Pee 
1922..... 5,008 491,239 32,373 3,675 
1921..... 4,112 426,233 21,455 2,770 
1920 -» 7,998 630,710 11,306 3,528 
1919..... 5,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
1918..... 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
BOAT. o0660 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
1916 +» 8,260 . 410,211 2,876 2,218 
1915..... 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
20146...¢+ 7,175 313,078 2,017 3,363 
1913.... 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
1911.... 10,076 365,179 2,492 4,666 
1910..... 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
1909..... 2,213 363,466 1,715 8,145 
1908..... 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1923.... 22,170 2,563 ‘~ 
1922.... 22,423 2,600 431 318 
1921 23,261 2,796 361 297 
1920.... 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916 + 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914.... 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913.... 11,015 1,613 381 278 
1912.... 10,997 1,581 399 298 
1911.... 11,101 1,522 372 322 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
1923..... 56 15,519 2,018 “s 
1933..... 565 14,541 2,105 190 
1921..... 533 16,949 1,842 193 
1920..... 1,428 15,850 650 186 
1919..... 1,093 14,952 753 230 
1918..... 1,068 14,790 555 236 
1917..... 920 13,313 212 199 
1916..... 658 10,996 148 152 
1915..... 462 11,556 122 196 
1914..... 1,084 10,062 111 206 
1913..... 1,553 10,434 119 219 
1912..... 2,022 9,966 127 260 
1911..... 879 9,631 131 2965 
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IRELAND’S DOCK STRIKE 


Supplies of Foodstuffs Tied Up—Vessels Un. 
able to Discharge Cargoes—Ports 
Practically Closed 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 5.—The strike of 
dockers in the ports of the Irish Free 
State continues, and is causing great dis- 
location of trade. As was the case jp 





the strike at the English ports, the point 
at issue is a reduction in wages, and as 
neither employers nor workers will give 
way, the result is a complete deadlock, 


which is doing untold harm to trade and 
commerce in southern Ireland. 

The ports are practically closed to im- 
ports of all kinds, and food supplies in 
some districts are running out. It was 
reported that during the last few days 


of August several foodstuff supply 
houses in Cork had to shut their doors 
for want of stock, and that the supplies 
of flour available for the manufacture of 


bread in that city would be exhausted 
within the first week of September. 

‘The stores at the docks contain large 
quantities of flour, but they cannot be 
touched without a permit from the strike 
committee, and that permission is 0 
hedged in with restrictions that the own- 
ers of the flour prefer to go witout it 
rather than make application. 

Many vessels have had to return to 
their home ports without discharging 
their cargoes, and the situation grows 
more and more serious as week after 
week passes without a settlement. There 
are rumors that one is in sight, and it is 
to be hoped they are true, for the sake 
of all concerned. 

C. F. G. Raixes, 





JAPANESE IMPORTS THROUGH KOBE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Japanese export 
and import shipments probably must be 
handled for some time through Kobe, the 
American assistant trade commissioner 


has cabled the Department of Commerce. 
Kobe, on the inland sea, is 200 miles 
outside the devastated area. It is Japan’s 
chief import center, and has been sur- 


passed in export trade only by Yoko- 
hama. 


Cwartes C. !1{arr. 





Western Canada—Crops 


Government estimates of the four leading 
crops in each of the provinces of Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
MANITOBA 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
es 38,636 69,711 30,351 1,465 
76,379 30,517 817 
49,442 19,681 544 
57,657 17,520 1,157 
68,739 24,642 1,140 
54,473 27,963 1,090 
63,372 26,014 552 
67,729 24,116 587 
101,078 365,281 740 
62,034 238,866 1,001 
81,410 33,014 1,301 
87,190 33,795 2,671 
73,786 23,999 1,205 
42,647 12,960 410 
50,983 16,416 253 
44,686 18,135 502 
42,140 16,752 317 
50,692 17,532 276 
a --+. 65,761 465,484 14,064 326 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ns cast 259,017 197,068 20,013 5,239 
200,101 18,775 4,662 
170,613 13,343 3,230 
141,549 10,501 5,705 
120,569 13,804 5,797 
107,252 11,888 4,204 
128,214 14,068 4,710 
138,882 9,469 5,462 
146,898 9,462 7,806 
66,698 65,627 5,086 
1913 eeeee 112,369 110,210 9,279 11,654 
Po eee -++- 107,168 107,620 8,320 14,171 
Taegan sess 96,696 98,676 6,859 10,377 
1910......... 72,666 63,815 6,859 3,044 
eee - 90,215 105,465 7,833 4,448 
1908......... 48,540 41,688 2,695 1,570 
SS aadre.5'6- 27,692 23,326 1,250 1,365 
PERS $7,040 23,966 1,316 
SUG s 455 ce<s 26,107 19,213 893 398 
ALBERTA 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
149,122. 87,697 12,081 128 
61,883 $32,290 5,388 83 
63,044 64,192 11,657 171 
.461 115,091 12,739 726 
37,106 61,760 9,600 180 
24,761 60,322 7,756 825 
52,992 86,288 10,386 978 
41,500 72,000 9,000 585 
43,575 66,250 14,700 600 
13,694 27,596 7,473 501 
21,610 44,078 8,645 799 
19.830 87,085 6,287 1,196 
20,066 27,604 3,037 ; 
7.904 12,158 1,889 = 
8,467 24,819 3,310 = 
7,094 15,922 1,949 bo 
4,194 9,247 1,082 ° 
3,966 18,136 2,157 4 
2,306 9,614 1,773 


*Sept. 11 estimate. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT POOLS 


Manitoba Organization Committee Abandons 
Plans for This Year—Saskatchewan 
Pool Still in Existence 


Wixwireec, Man.—Although the Mani- 
toba wheat pool organization committee 
has decided to abandon pool plans for 
this year, it is still going ahead with 
work in connection with the formation 
of one next season. A contract has been 


drafted, ‘which closely follows the lines 
of those in use in the other provinces, 
and will be submitted at future meetings 


of the various farmers’ organizations, in 
order that the terms may become thor- 
oughly known. 

Although more than 1,000,000 acres 
short of the required quota, the Sas- 
katchewan pool committee announces that 


the pool remains in existence, but will 
not necessarily operate as a grain sell- 
ing agency this season. It is emphatic 
in its assurances that the strenuous work 
already done will not be lost. 
Representatives of the pools have suc- 
ceeded in making satisfactorv arrange- 
ments with the United Grain Growers, 


nd the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Co. with regard to country 
elevators to handle pool wheat. The 
basis of the agreement has not been dis- 
closed. It is also stated that Canadian 
banks have signified their willingness to 
back the pooling scheme, provided that 
proper assurance of protection in the 
matter of credit is given by the pool au- 


thorities. 
G. Rocx. 


Ltd., 





RULING ON GRAIN RATE EXPECTED 
Wasureton, D. C.—Soon after Oct. 1 


the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
expected to resume sittings. Opinions on 
severa! issues probably will be given out 
about that time, the western grain rate 
case brought by the Kansas public utili- 
ties commission, with nine northwestern 
and middle western states as intervenors, 
being among the most important. 
Testimony in this case was heard early 
in the spring, and the Commission is un- 
derstood to have been deadlocked on the 
decision. Several weeks ago, word was 
passed around that the Commission had 


been able to get together, and that the 
result would soon be made known. Now 
it appears that the deadlock still exists, 
and that there will be no chance to reach 
a finding until all of the members return 
here for the conferences to begin in Oc- 
tober, 

The case is of interest to both farmer 
and miller, as it involves the question of 
whether the Commission can see its way 
clear to grant a reduction of about 10 
ol _— in freight rates on grain, most- 
y wheat. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





SPILLERS AGENT IN CANADA 

Winnirzec, Man.—A press. report 
states that P. Lloyd Tanner, secretary 
of the Spillers’ Milling & Associated In- 
dustries, London, Eng., who was in Win- 
nipeg Sept. 14, has announced that plans 
for the establishment of a large flour 
mill and wheat exporting business in 
western Canada, as outlined by the presi- 
dent of the company, Sir William Nich- 
olls, in Quebec last month, have not been 
abandoned. The company, it is report- 
ed, is interested in Canada and the pos- 
sibilities of its great industry, and Mr. 
Tanner is investigating conditions in the 


West. 
G. Rock. 





“AUNT JEMIMA’S” MEMORIAL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The death of the 
original “Aunt Jemima,” pancake queen, 
in Chicago, Sept. 3, called forth a tribute 
to her memory from the Aunt Jemima 
Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo., the founders 
of which built a large business upon her 
pancake recipe. The memorial is pub- 
lished in the company’s house organ of 
Sept. 7. A picture of the aged Negress 
adorns the first page, together with a 
reprint of a Chicago newspaper’s story 
of the death. Then the following: 

Human frailty is always the subject 
of solemn meditation when, we are 
brought face to face with the passing of 
a friend. This week’s article in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, including her picture, re- 
produced herewith, an copied by daily 
Papers all over America, recounts the 
passing of Aunt Jemima to the ‘Great 


Beyond, and we of the Aunt Jemima 
organization pause to pay silent tribute 
to the character whose smiling mortal 
face no longer beams good nature to 
our earthly habitation. 

“It may be news to most of you to 
learn that our Chicago broker, C. S. 
Jackson, has kept in touch with Aunt 
Jemima, Nancy Green, for many years, 
and to know that she was a regular vis- 
itor at his office, where she delighted in 
telling of her experiences at the World’s 
Fair and in later demonstrations for us 
throughout the country, 

“She has watched the progress of her 
famous product with characteristic Ne- 
gro pride, and has lived to see the volume 
of Aunt Jemima pancakes consumed in 
her own adopted city grow from a pal- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





total. Leaf tobacco is another article 
that occupies a prominent position in the 
list of United States exports to Italy. 


WHEAT SITUATION REPORT 


Secretary of Agriculture Will Report to 
President Coolidge Regarding Possible 
Relief for Wheat Growers 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace is to make a comprehensive 
report to President Coolidge on the 
wheat situation, Thursday or Friday, it 
was learned at the White House today. 
It is understood that Secretary Wal- 
lace’s report will also carry some rec- 
ommendations for relief of the grain 








James Armstrong Richardson 


Newly elected president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Ltd., grain exporters 


Richardson & Sons, 


try few per day to where, if one day’s 
consumption were piled one on top of 
the other they would make a stack four 
times as high as the Wrigley Building. 

“While the mortal has put on immor- 
tality, the romance of her earthly ex- 
istence shall go on blossoming down 
through the years, and her cheery smile 
bring to mind that song of songs we all 


love so well—which might run: 

“Gone are the days, when my heart was 
young and gay; 

Gone are my friends, from the cotton flelds 
away; 


Gone from the earth, to a better land, I 
know; 

I'll hear their gentle voices calling from 
Old St. Jo.’” 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





ITALY’S AMERICAN IMPORTS 


The fact that the United States occu- 
pies first place among the countries from 
which Italian imports are drawn is pri- 
marily due to> two commodities, wheat 
and cotton. In 1922, goods worth $175,- 
800,000 were imported by Italy from the 
United States, 73 per cent of which was 
wheat and cotton, according to the food- 
stuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce. Imports from the United 
States amounted to 20 per cent of Italy’s 





and president of James 


growers’ situation. Whether this report 
will be made public could not be learned. 

Another plan discussed at today’s cab- 
inet meeting was for regional hearings 
to be held with reference to agriculture, 
especially wheat. President Coolidge 
agreed today to confer on Sept. 27 with 
a delegation of bankers from the ninth 
(Minneapolis) federal reserve district, 
coming to discuss relief legislation for 
the grain growers. 

Cuartes C. Harr, 





LEAGUE MEETING POSTPONED 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Owing to a conflict between 
the date set for the semiannual meetin 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League an 
that of an important hearing on flour 
rates before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Oklahoma City, the league 
meeting has been postponed from Oct. 
1l, according to C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary. No other date has been set, but 
the meeting will be held some time in 
November. 
Haavey E. Yanrts. 





Decreases have been scored in Aus- 
tria’s cost of living and in the number 
of the unemployed. 
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COST OF PRODUCING WHEAT 


Inquiry by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Indicates that Experts’ Figure of $1.23 
per Bu Is Excessive 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—An examination 
of the report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics on its investigation of 
the cost of producing wheat shows that 
of 28,000 questionnaires sent to all of 
the wheat producing sections only 5,300 
brought responses. This meager return 
indicates two things: first, that many 
farmers do not know what their produc- 
tion costs are; second, that many are in- 
different to this phase of their occupa- 
tion to the extent of not caring to co- 
operate with government experts. 

An analysis of the process by which 
the experts arrived at the figure of $1.23 
as the average net cost per bu for pro- 
ducing wheat in the United States re- 
veals the fact that this is far above the 
average cost for the principal wheat 
growing sections of the country. The 
average for the entire country was 
brought up by the use of the high cost 
production figures in several sections of 
the country where only relatively a small 
amount of wheat is produced. 

For the purposes of all government 
grain surveys, the United States is cut 
up into six sections, including north At- 
lantic states, south Atlantic states, east 
north central states, west north central 
states, south central and western states. 
The high costs were found in the three 
sections where relatively little wheat is 
produced, and in many instances only 
enough to provide the individual grow- 
er’s family with the annual bread supply. 

For example, the cost in the north 
Atlantic states, an area of only negli- 
ible wheat production, is found to be 
1.35 bu, in the south Atlantic $1.60, and 
in south central $1.44. The other three 
groups, which embrace all of the essential 
wheat producing areas of the country, 
show costs as follows: east north central, 
$1.17; west north central, $1.03; western, 
$1.09. 

As the west north central group,— 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota,—which leads all 
other sections in wheat production, is 
growing wheat at a cost of $1.03 bu it 
will be seen at once that the final average 
cost arrived at by the government’s sur- 
vey is somewhat misleading, and condi- 
tions are hardly so bad as they are made 
to appear. 





Cuartes C. Hart. 





RECEIVER FOR RESERVE, INC, 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harry A. Sterling, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, has 
been appointed receiver for The Re- 
serve, Inc., operating a warehouse and 
blending plant in Kansas City, Mo. The 
appointment was made Sept. 12 by Judge 
A. L. Reeves, of the federal court here, 
on a petition filed by a company manu- 
facturing milling machinery. 

The Reserve, Inc., started in business 
here a year and a half ago, operating a 
flour and feed warehouse with a general 
forwarding service. A blending plant 
with a capacity equal to that of any in 
the United States was installed last 
spring. The company was capitalized 
at $300,000 and owns a large concrete 
fireproof warehouse in North Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Sterling made no statement, upon 
his appointment as receiver, other than 
to say that the business of the company 
would probably be continued. 


Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





AUSTRIAN MILLING COMBINATION 

It is reported that the Getride Aktiene- 
sellschaft, the leading Austrian grain 
importer and dealer, is about to combine 
with three important milling concerns, 
the Schoeller, Vonwiller, and Schwechat 
steam mills, says Trade Commissioner 
Upson, Vienna. A joint sales organiza- 
tion is planned, and production is to be 
concéntrated in the Schwechat and the 
Vonwiller mills. It is expected that a 
considerable economy of working ex- 
penses can be thus effected. 





Chilian exports of English walnuts 
have varied considerably during the 
years 1910 to 1921. The smallest quan- 
tity exported was 3,931,000 Ibs in 1920. 
During 1914 the exports amounted to 
8,662,000 Ibs. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Threshing General in Manitoba—Frosts Re- 
corded in Northwest—Bumper Corn 
Crop in Southwest 


Wiynirec, Man.—In Manitoba, thresh- 
ing is now general and returns from 
scattered districts are coming to hand. 
Yields appear to vary greatly. Durum 
wheat has done better than marquis in 
many parts, and is running 20 bus per 
acre in some localities. In the other 
provinces, operations are somewhat lat- 
er, and in the northern sections not more 
than approximately 50 per cent of cut- 
ting has been accomplished. Generally 
speaking, harvesting is progressing under 
very favorable conditions, although rain 
has occasioned some delay at a few 
points. Frost has been reported from 
some districts, with slight damage to 
grain. 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is now officially estimated at 
19,000,000 bus, or at least 3,000,000 over 
commercial estimates. If there is any 
such quantity of wheat in Ontario it is 
hard for millers to understand why they 
cannot get some of it for grinding. 
Farmers’ deliveries are remarkably light 
for this time of the year, although the 
price is higher than an average. 

Great Faris, Mont.—The first frosts 
of the autumn were recorded Sept. 10-11 
in the territory north of Great Falls. 
Both were light and, while the tenderer 
stalks of corn were nipped quite notice- 
ably, it is believed that there was but 
little, if any, damage done to spring 
wheat. There had been quite warm 
weather prior to Sept. 10, and late spring 
wheat was well along, so that the berry 
was too hard to be hurt by such a light 
frost. Subsequent dry weather has also 
helped to nullify any damage that might 
have been caused. 

Denver, Coro.—Seeding of winter 
wheat in Colorado is progressing under 
very favorable conditions, but acreage 
planted up to the present time is report- 
ed light. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The corn belt will 
yield enormously of that grain this sea- 
son, if government estimates are borne 
out. It is predicted that Nebraska will 
have a record crop of 257,418,000 bus, 
compared with a five-year average of 
190,536,000. ‘The estimated Missouri crop, 
204,352,000 bus, is 29,000,000 larger than 
last year, and the best since 1920 and 
1917. Colorado will produce 31,500,000 
bus, a new record for that state, and 
13,000,000 more than last year. Kansas 
has a promised yield of 126,905,000 bus, 
28,000,000 more than last year, and 35,- 
000,000 more than the five-year average. 
Oklahoma will have an abnormally light 
yield, 39,491,000 bus, which is about one- 
half the crop two and three years ago. 

Oxtanoma City, OxLta.—Wheat plant- 
ing has become general over western 
Oklahoma and western Texas, Rains near 
the middle of September caused a spread: 
of wheat listing into many sections that 
had not received the necessary moisture. 
Reports from important grain centers 
of the two states do not indicate any 
appreciable acreage reduction, while 
those from other sections, particularly 
from eastern Texas and from Arkansas, 
indicate an increased acreage. 

Flour millers of Arkansas are insist- 
ing that farmers in sections of-that state 
where wheat may be grown increase 
their acreage, in order that mills may 
operate to capacity and save on freight 
rates in the shipping of grain from other 
states. Kansas seed wheat is being sold 
in Searcy County, Arkansas, which has 
three flour mills, and the acreage in- 
crease is likely to be considerable. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—The September report 
of the Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture and the government Crop Estimate 
Bureau indicates a loss of 25 per cent 
in the acreage of wheat that will be 
planted in the state this fall over last 
year. In the fall of 1922 the acreage 
planted in winter wheat was 3,076.000, 
the yield from this acreage being 39,888,- 
000 bus. The report, taking up corn 
and spring wheat, stated: 

“Missouri corn prospects gained in 
August, and the September condition in- 
dicates an average of 31.95 bus per acre, 
totaling 204,352,000 bus. The yield was 
175,275,000 bus in 1922, 182,880,000 in 
1921, and 212,672,000 in 1920. The yield 
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is the best since 1917 and 1920. - Corn is 
best in the northeastern and southeastern 
counties, and poorest in the western and 
southwestern. A small acreage is late, 
and grain may be soft if frost comes 
early. The crop is ripening slowly, and 
ears are more mature than the stalk. 

“The spring wheat crop threshed out 
13.54 bus per acre on 5,000 acres. Oats 
averaged 25.2, or 32,382,000 bus from 
1,285,000 acres, compared to 17,872,000 
bus last year, but the 1923 crop is less 
than 1921 or 1920. The quality of much 
oats and wheat was damaged heavily by 
rains. Some shock wheat is still in the 
fields. Winter wheat totaled 39,888,000 
bus from 3,076,000 acres.” 

Torevo, Outo, Sept. 17.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather last week was too 
cool for corn. There were slight frosts, 
but it is doubtful if any material dam- 
age was done. Samples of corn received 
on the Toledo Produce Exchange show 
that all the crop is not beyond the frost 
damage stage yet. Sunday’s weather 
was warmer. Some corn is already cut 
in the southern part of the state, and 
even in the northern portions, where the 
crop is well advanced, farmers are busy 
plowing and harvesting. 

Omana, Nes.—According to the Sep- 
tember report on crop conditions in Ne- 
braska, by the Division of Crop and 
Live Stock Estimates, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, this state will 
have a bumper corn crop if it escapes in- 
jury by frost; the barley crop is the 
largest ever produced; the oats crop is 
the second largest on record, and the 
spring wheat yield is smaller than pre- 
vious reports indicated. 

PurinapetputiaA, Pa.—Rains have caused 
some improvement to growing crops in 
Pennsylvania, according to a report by 
G. L. Morgan, agricultural statistician. 
The condition of corn on Sept. 1 was 83 
per cent of a normal, indicating a pro- 
duction of 62,062,000 bus, compared with 
69,212,000 last year. The condition of 
spring wheat on Sept. 1, or at the time 
of harvest, was 81 per cent of a normal, 
indicating a yield of about 15.8 bus per 
acre and a. production of 221,000 bus, 
compared with 210,000. The condition 
of oats indicated a production of 31,- 
996,000 bus, compared with 41,242,000. 
The condition of barley indicated a pro- 
duction of 282,000 bus, compared with 
296,000. The condition of buckwheat 
was 80 per cent of a normal, indicating 
a production of 4,434,000 bus, compared 
with 5,203,000. 





VANCOUVER WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


New crop wheat shipments from Van- 
couver have made an early start, the first 
shipment Being booked to go forward 
during the week of Sept. 16-22. To W. 
E. McGaw, grain broker and forwarding 
agent, falls the honor of making the first 
shipment on the new crop, and it is 
worthy of note, as it constitutes a rec- 
ord for Vancouver. The fact that three 
weeks ago the wheat was standing in the 
field in Alberta and has been cut, 
threshed, shipped to Vancouver and 
loaded on tidewater for the United King- 
dom all within that short period should 
be of considerable interest to the grain 
trade, particularly some of the “doubting 
Thomases” in eastern Canada who do not 
look with favor upon Vancouver as a 
grain port. 

H. M. Cameron. 





CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT HANDLING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to fig- 
ures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Economics, during: the year 
ending July 31, 1923, the Northwest 
Wheat. Growers Associated, Portland 
and Minneapolis, handled approximately 
10,000,000 bus grain on the Minneapolis 
and Duluth markets, and_ 6,000,000 
through Portland and Seattle terminals. 

The association sold grain of the 1921 
crop valued at $15,000,000, the. sales for 
the various groups of the organizations 
being as follows: Washington and North 
Idaho, $8,200,000; Oregon, $4,500,000; 
Montana, $1,400,000; South Idaho, $1,200,- 
000. A much larger quantity of the 
1922 crop was turned over to the asso- 
ciation for marketing, and large sales 
were made through Minneapolis and 
Duluth markets. , 

The Northwest Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciated was displaced on Aug. 1 this year 
by the American Wheat Growers Asso- 


ciated, Inc., the larger organization to be 
the exclusive selling agency for the fol- 
lowing associations formed on a state- 
wide pooling basis: Colorado Wheat 
Growers’ Association, Idaho Wheat 
Growers’ Association, Minnesota Wheat 
Growers’ Co-operative Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association, Oregon Co-operative Grain 
Growers, South Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association and the Washington Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Little Activity, as Buyers Regard Mill Prices 
as Too High for Either Spot 
or Shipment 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 18.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is quiet, as buyers are 
unwilling to pay the prices asked for 
either spot or shipment. Mills’ offers 
continue firm. Canadian export patents, 
October seaboard, 38s 6d@34s per sack 
($5.35@5.40 per bbl), November 33s; 
top patents, October 37s 6d ($5.95 per 
bbl). November 36s 9d. Kansas straights, 
34s 6d ($5.45 per bbl), clears 32s 6d 
($5.20 per bbl), all net, cif. Resellers 
are offering Australians at 3ls and up- 
ward. Home milled straight run is of- 
ficially 38s, delivered, with the actual 
selling price around 35s. 

The Holland market remains quiet, 
but some sales of Kansas patent are re- 
ported at $6.50, $6.40 and $6.30 per 
220 Ibs, c.i.f. C. F. G. Rarxes. 











FOOD “BAGMEN” IN GERMANY 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Berlin states that Germany’s food situa- 
tion has reached what was called the 
“bagman” stage in the Russian collapse. 
City folks must now travel to the coun- 
try and get their foodstuffs, unless they 
want to pay the extortionate prices asked 
by food speculators. 

Suburban trains are crowded by men 
and women carrying vegetables, milk, 
butter, meat and other supplies which 
local retailers in almost all German cities 
are unable to provide under present con- 
ditions. Farmers who have food supplies 
insist upon payment in foreign money. 
As retailers must sell for German paper 
marks, their business is at a standstill. 

A well-dressed man, who was walking 
along Unter den Linden carrying an ex- 
pom alligator case, recently found 

imself the center of an envious group 

when his case burst open and potatoes 
rolled out over Berlin’s most fashionable 
boulevard. 

Berlin householders are already begin- 
ning to seek their winter supply of vege- 
tables, and food scouts are travelling 
throughout the potato districts making 
contracts for families. Field workers’ 
strikes and a cold, rainy spring—the 
coldest, wettest spring in some 200 years 
—have materially affected Germany’s 
1923 harvest, which otherwise would have 
been about the average, according to re- 
ports from the agricultural districts. 

Potatoes, one of Germany’s chief 
foods, and in many families fully as im- 
portant as meat and eggs and milk, 
were set back by the cold weather, and 
prospects for the late crop are not at 
all encouraging, the agriculturists report. 
Germany has been importing potatoes 
from Holland and other near-by coun- 
tries for months in efforts to relieve the 
shortage. 





PACIFIC WHEAT FOR THE ORIENT 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Forty per cent of 
this year’s wheat crop on the Pacific 
Coast—Washington, Oregon, California 
and Idaho—will be shipped to Japan and 
China, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
said in his weekly conference with news- 
paper correspondents. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





FARM BANKS’ TAX EXEMPTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The commissioner 
of internal revenue has called the atten- 
tion of collectors to an amendment to 
the federal farm loan act which became a 
law on March 4, 1923, making applicable 
to intermediate credit banks the privi- 
lege of tax exemption accorded under 
section 26 of the act to federal land 
banks and national farm loan associa- 
tions. Cuartes C. Hart. 


September 19, 1923 
GERMAN CROPS THRIVE 


Gain of 40 to 60 Per Cent Over 1922 Re. 
ported from Prussia and Bavaria 
in Cereal Crops 


Prussia’s wheat crop is forecasted at 
63,000,000 bus, compared with 43,000,009 
last year, an increase of 45.7 per cent, 
according to a cablegram received by 
the United States Department of Agri- 





culture. Forecasts of rye production 
for 1923 indicate a production of 218. 
000,000 bus, compared with 150,000.000 in 


1922, an increase of 45.8 per cent over 
the production of last year. 
Prussia and Bavaria together wil! pro- 


duce, according to forecasts, 77,100,000 
bus wheat in 1923, against 54,000,000 in 
1922, an increase of 43.1 per cent. The 


rye crop for these two states is fvrecast- 
ed at 240,000,000 bus, compared to 170, 
000,000 in 1922, an increase of 11 per 
cent. 

The barley production is forecs sted at 
83,000,000 bus, against 56,000,0'0 last 


year, an increase of 47.6 per cent. Fore- 
casts of the oats crop indicate a } roduc- 
tion of 331,000,000 bus, against ~ 7,000,- 
000 in 1922, an increase of 53 }).» cent, 
The spelt crop will amount to © ,\(0,000 
bus, against 1,900,000 last year, an in- 
crease of 37.3 per cent. 

Prussia and Bavaria last ye.» pro- 
duced about 75.4 per cent of the (.erman 
crop of wheat, which was 71,900.\0 bus. 
The rye crop of Germany in 1'?? was 
206,049,199 bus, of which 82.7 |: cent 
was produced in Prussia and Bay wria. 

OTHER CENTRAL NATIONS 

Production estimates for Cze i10-Slo- 
vakia and Jugo-Slavia indicate |: :ge in- 
creases in the production of whe.t, bar- 
ley and oats, according to a cal)\egram 


received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Sept. * from 
the International Institute of <A gricul- 
ture at Rome. 

In Jugo-Slavia the wheat production is 
estimated at 61,876,000 bus, compared 
with 48,250,000 last year, an increase of 
about 28 per cent. Barley production is 
estimated at 14,330,000 bus, compared 
with 13,050,000 last year. Oats produc- 
tion is estimated at 19,359,000 bus, com- 
pared with 16,200,000. Rye production 
is estimated at 5,905,000 bus, compared 
with 7,100,000. 

In Czecho-Slovakia the wheat crop is 
estimated at 36,523,000 bus, compared 
with 33,621,000 in 1922. Barley produc- 
tion is estimated at 55,161,000 bus, com- 
pared with 46,352,000. Oats production 
is estimated at 86,225,000 bus, compared 
with 71,552,000, an increase of about 20 
per cent. Rye production is estimated 
at 51,808,000 bus, compared with 5l,- 
097;000 last year. 





CHANGES MILLING PROPERTY 


Inpranapous, Inp., Sept. 17.— (Special 
Telegram)—The Blanton Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis, is making an experiment in 
lowering its operating costs. The com- 

any has sold the mill property at 336 

est Maryland Street to Louis Sazalow- 
ski, at a price not made public, and has 
ceased grinding in this city. Instead, it 
has bought a mill at Clayton, Inc, and 
thereby hopes, according to F. W. Blan- 
ton, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
to reduce its operating costs, sircc the 
Clayton mill is in the center of « large 
wheat area. By milling where the grain 
is grown, elevator and freight ci:irges, 
high wages for laborers and many other 
costs are lessened. 

The company will retain a smal! part 
of the present building to be use as 4 
warehouse. Its flour and feed b1.-iness 
will continue in this city just as ai pres 


ent. 
Cuars O. ALE. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estima = of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the ited 
States (000’s omitted): 

Yield ield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres us 
1923*... 2,285 19,400 1912.... 2,851 073 
1922....1,808 11,668 1911.... 2,757 370 
1921....1,108 8,029 1910.... 2,467 ,718 
1920....1,757 10,774 1909.... 2,083 ‘%,513 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1918....1,910 13,360 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1917....1,984 9,164 1906.... 2,506 +5,576 
1916....1,605 14,296 1905. 2,535 ATT 
1915....1,387 14,030 1904 3,264 23,400 
1914....1,645 13,749 1903. 3,233 27,300 
1918.... 2,291 17,863 1902. 3,740 29,285 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 
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Mriynearous, Tuespay, Serr. 18, 1923 


Fair flour sales were reported by Min- 
neapolis mills during the week ending 
Sept. 15. Total bookings, however, were 
probably not much more than the out- 
put, which represented only 48 per cent 














of capacity. There was no big buying. 
Orders were mostly for small quantities, 
and came from widely scattered terri- 
tory. Inquiry is general, indicating that 
the trede is not loaded down, and steady 
buying is looked for. The firmness in 
wheat, Sept. 18, following several days 
of weakness, brought in considerable 
new business. Some of the larger com- 
panies report bookings largely in excess 
of the day’s output. 

Shipping directions are more plentiful, 
but mills are still asking the trade for 


more, Buyers are inclined to delay or- 


dering; out flour, and it takes constant 
work to get directions within contract 
time. 


Clears are moving freely. Fancy and 
first clears are being taken by _ bakers. 


Second is also going largely to domestic 
buyers, because of its relative cheapness, 
compared with red dog. Some mills are 
out of the market on second clear for 


October shipment. 

Export business on patents is out of 
the question, except an occasional small 
lot to Cuba. Once in a while one hears 
of low grades being sold to an exporter, 
_ a export market, on the whole, is 

ead. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Sept. 18 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COON. cc iedoaneace $6.20@6.65 $6.35 @7.30 
Standard patent ...... 6.15@6.20 6.20@6.75 





Second patent ........ 5.95@6.05 6.00@6.30 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.10 4.75@5.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.75 2.75@3.50 


*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 


Durum millers are enjoying a very 

good business. They are running almost 
full time, and report sales from day to 
day. Macaroni manufacturers have been 
buying semolinas freely for several weeks 
and, at around present values, are dis- 
posed to anticipate their needs well into 
1924. Exporters also are in the market, 
while direct sales of semolinas and low 
grades have recently been made to vari- 
ous markets on the Continent. 
_ Seven Minneapolis and interior mills, 
in the week ending Sept. 15, made 62,585 
bbls durum products, compared with 45,- 
370 the preceding week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


. Sept. 18 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina ....... $5.10@5.50 $5.40@5.60 
Durum patent ........ 4.75@4.95 4.70@5.00 
Or . ceheshteruns $.55@3.75 ....@3.50 
MILLFEED 


With mills two to three weeks behind 
on deliveries and operating at only about 
half capacity, offerings for prompt ship- 
ment are restricted to resellers. The 
Situation is as strong as ever, with mills 
showing no disposition to discount the 
future. Bran and standard middlings 
are 51 ton higher for the week, and are 
held firm by mills at $28@28.50 and $29 
@29.50, respectively. However, jobbers 
hold bran and middlings at the same 
level, $28.50, and claim to be able to buy 
a little for future shipment at $28. Some 
Jobbers say the undertone is a little 


easier, while others are as bullish as 
ever. The latter can see nothing in the 
Situation to warrant weakness; in fact, 
ate for higher rather than lower 





Mills hold flour middlings at $32.50@ 
$3 ton, Minneapolis basis, and red dog 
$34.50@35, with nothing to offer, except 
in mixed cars with flour, for September- 
October shipment. On mixed car orders 
they insist that buyers take at least 100 
bbls of flour in each car. 

Speculative inquiry is not so keen as 
it has been. The big traders are in- 
clined to hold back at present levels. 
They say it is only the light operation 
of mills, combined with covering by short 
interests, that has sustained the market 
so far. Consumptive demand by both 
feeders and manufacturers has been un- 
usually heavy, and dealers have not yet 
bought all they will need, but, if mills 
get to running more nearly normal, some 
feel that a recession in prices must sure- 
ly come. Everything from now on hinges 
on the operation of mills, and the outlook 
at present is not for heavier running for 
at least several weeks. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Sept. 18 Year ago 
BOM cccccccsccses $28.00@28.50 $17.50@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 18.50@19.00 
Flour middlings... 29.50@31.00 23.50@24.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 34.00@35.00 28.00@29.00 
NORTHWESTERN WHEAT SITUATION 


A great many stations throughout the 
Northwest report that at least 50 per 
cent of their local wheat crop has al- 
ready been marketed. Farmers generally 
are urgently in need of money, and have 
been forced to sell their wheat, although 
not satisfied with the prices received. 
Where farmers are able to do so, how- 
ever, they are marketing only their light 
weight wheat and are storing on farms 
the better quality, believing that higher 
prices will prevail later in the crop year. 

Not as much wheat has been stacked 
this year as formerly. Most of it has 
been threshed from shocks and marketed 
direct from the threshing machine. 


UNITED STATES FEED DISTRIBUTORS 


C. G. Wehmann, of Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the United States Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association, has issued a call for 
the annual convention, to be held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 1-3. Special commit- 
tee meetings will be held Sept. 30, pre- 
ceding the opening of the convention. 
The Grain Dealers’ National Association 
will hold its. annual meeting at the same 
time and place. Each association will 
meet separately. A big delegation will 
go from Minneapolis to the feed dealers’ 
meeting. 

COTTON BAGS ADVANCING 


Substantial advances in cotton bag 
prices are reported by Minneapolis com- 
panies in the last week. The standard 
98-lb size has advanced $18 since Sept. 6, 
to the basis of $181.25, printed on one 
side, less the usual quantity differentials. 
The 49-lb bag, bleached, tie, is quoted 
at $118.25 per M, and the bleached, sew, 
at $113.25. 


NOTES 


D. Carle has leased the mill at Fairfax, 
S. D., and is operating it. 

I. S. Joseph, Minneapolis feed. jobber, 
visited the Kansas City market last week. 

C. E. Roseth, manager Aberdeen (S. 
D.) Mill Co., was in Minneapolis during 
the week. 

Jack Nichols, of Minneapolis,-is repre- 
senting the Mills of Albert Lea Co. in 
southern Wisconsin. 

Otto Sickert, of the Deutsch & Sick- 
ert Co., feed jobbers, Milwaukee, was in 
Minneapolis on Sept. 18. ‘tor 

Roy P. Purchase, manager. of. the 
Commander Flour Co.,. Philadelphia, .was 
in Minneapolis on Sept..13-14.. - . 

A. A. Hanley, vice president Hanley 
Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio, has been 


in the Northwest for the past week in- 
vestigating wheat supply conditions. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 18 as follows: 
sight, $4.5314,; three-day, $4.53; 60-day, 
$4.5114. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.25. 

A. J. Oberg and Charles Blodgett, of 
the King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who motored to French Lick, Ind., to 
attend the bakers’ convention, arrived 
home Sept. 16. 

The King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, announces the opening of a New 
England branch office at 621 Board of 
Trade, Boston, under the management of 
John F. Brown. 

Robert T. Brown, Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of the Raymond Bag Co., is 
sending to his friends in the trade a 
booklet entitled “Ten Lessons in Golf,” 
which is appreciated by the recipients. 

The Occident Club, Minneapolis, made 
up of assistant department managers in 
the general offices of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., at its meeting Sept. 11 elect- 
ed Arthur Helm as president and Wil- 
liam Prosser secretary. 


I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
of the International Milling Co. and 
Frederick Larsen, of the Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., wholesale flour 
merchants, Chicago, who have been visit- 
ing in Minneapolis, left for home by 
auto, Sept. 18. 


Based on the close, Sept. 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1 bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 98c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 99c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 1 
northern 96c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 90c, No. 1 northern 83c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1614 were in operation Sept. 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Hills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

Bept. 9-16 .ncccces 561,100 270,490 48 
Previous week . 561,100 207,395 36 
Year @80 ....i+.. 546,000 409,635 75 
Two years ago.... 546,000 439,435 83 
Three years ago... 546,000 219,965 40 
Four years ago.... 546,000 449,605 82 
Five years ago.... 546,000 400,940 77 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Sept. 22... ....+. 396,451 426,615 310,695 
Sept. 15... 270,490 409,635 439,435 219,965 
Sept. 8.... 207,395 339,270 334,160 237,700 
Sept. 1.... 298,260 361,665 411,885 257,955 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Sept. 22... 4....-. 3,213 2,885 ...66. 
Sept. 15... 1,071 1,071 4,385 1,570 
Sept. 8.... 1,428 4,500 8,795 6,695 
Sept. 1.... 2,392 66 veee 1,200 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ........ 266,700 175,145 65 
Previous week ... 389,400 208,165 53 
Year ago ......-- 404,640 226,450 55 
Two years ago.... 412,140 227,205 55 
Three years ago... 419,610 188,100 44 
Four years ago.... 413,610 218,195 61 
Five years ago.:.. 345,750 271,780 78 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
‘lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 

July 28. 52 61,500 193,030 200,690 
Aug. 4. 47 58,950 186,440 184,015 
Aug. 11. 45 55,225 159,615 140,455 
Aug. 18. 49 59,800 184,000 168,115 
Aug. 25. 51 61,125 204,325 160,855 
Sept. 1. 50 60,725 213,370 174,085 
“Bept. 8: 52 64,900 208,165 188,145 


r-—Output—, -Exports— 
1923 1922 


-Sept.. 15 -39°44,450 175,145 147,436 
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CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
is not as strong as a week ago, and pre- 
miums on the top grades are fully 2@3c 
lower. Receipts, while not so heavy as 
a year and two years ago, are very lib- 
eral, and local stocks are increasing rap- 
idly. City mills still show a preference 
for the heavier offerings in all grades. 
Outside inquiry is spasmodic, though 
shipments average well with other years. 
No. 1 dark northern is quoted at 2@12c 
bu over the September option, and No. 
1 northern at September price to 5c 
over, with buyers at times paying 1@2c 
more for real fancy. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Sept. 12 ......$1.18 @1.29 $1.17 @1.20 
WOME, BS ccvces 1.15% @1.26% 1.13% @1.17% 
ee BE ceccce 1.15% @1.25% 1.1838%@1.17% 
BORG. BF veces 1.135% @1.23% 1.125 @1.16% 
Sept. 17 ....+. 1.14% @1.23% 1.12% @1.17% 
Ome. BO aceses 1.15% @1.24% 1.13%@1.18% 

No, 2 dark No, 2 nor 
Sept. .26 $1.12 @1.17 
Sept. @1.23% 1.09% @1.14 
Sept. D1.22% 1.09% @1.14% 
Sept. D1.205% 1.085% @1.13% 
Sept. : 20% 1.09% @1:14% 
Bast, BB vases 1.12% @1.21% 1.10%@1.15% 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
BB.wcces $1.14 $1.15% 15..... $1.105% $1.13% 
1.11% 1.18% 17..... 1.11% 1,14 
BE. coss 1.11% 1.13% 18..... 1.12% 1.14% 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


oe! Pere $ .94% @ .98% $ .938%@ .95% 
Sept. 13 ...... .925%@ .96% 915% @ .93% 
ees BO co cvses 90% @ .94% 88%@ .91% 
GOOG. BS cccces 89 @ .93 88 @ .90 

ats BT eesens 89%@ .93% 88% @ .90% 


ee: er 89% @ .93% 88% @ .90% 
No. 2 amber No, 2 durum 


Sept. 12 ...... $ .93%@ .96% $ .92%@ .94% 


eS eee 915% @ .94%  .90%@ .92 
Sept. 14...... 89% @ .92% 881% @ .90%* 
Sept. 15 ...... 88 @ .91 87 @ .89 
SS a 88%@ .91% .87%@ .89% 
eS ee 88%@ .91% .87%@ .89% 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 

r-—-Mpls— --Duluth— Winnipeg 

1923-1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 


Sept. 11... 452 513 256 6595 961 1,181 
Sept. 12... 446 383 272 915 551 1,086 
Sept. 13... 882 505 195 6555 743 1,391 
Sept. 14... 463 616 221 393 939 1,037 
Sept. 15... 286 558 290 352 1,217 1,538 
Sept. 17... 839 807 523 433 1,002 1,210 

Totals ..2,868 3,382 1,757 3,243 5,413 7,643 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 











Sept. 16 Sept. 17 

Sept. 15 Sept. 8 1922 1921 

We. 2 dark ....- 2,328 2,380 231 369 

No. 1 northern... 870 867 39 14 

No. 2 northern. .1,255 1,292 20 4 

OURSTS .ccccvess 4,069 3,776 772 1,755 

eee 8,522 8,315 1,062 2,142 

i: Serres 1,403 897 ee cee 
| | eee 4,001 3,198 
DSRS © cbc 60-05% 5,978 3,531 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth on Sept. 15, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ....8,522 1,061 2,142 1,403 
Duluth .occccces 3,234 5,771 4,588 2,838 
Totals .rcces 11,756 6,832 6,730 4,241 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Sept. 15, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 3,872 4,566 4,497 2,920 
Duluth ........ 2,636 4,269 4,430 2,272 
Totals ...... 6,508 8,835 8,927 5,192 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 15, 1923, compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ... 7,330 10,572 11,080 6,703 
Duluth ........ 4,778 10,140 10,203 4,041 
Totals ....... 12,108 20,712 21,283 10,744 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis linseed mills are operating 
at practically full capacity but, notwith- 
standing this, oil meal continues to ad- 
vance. A brisk demand is reported for 
everything offered, and mills are asking a 
premium over spot for deferred shipment. 
Spot and September shipment meal is 
firm at $49 ton, car. lots, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, and October forward $50. 


(Continued on page 1230.) 
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On a steadily declining market, mills 
in the Southwest felt a continued con- 
traction in flour buying during the week 
ending Sept. 15. The sales formed a 
small total, less than in the first week of 
the month, when buying was also slug- 
gish. Trade this week was limited most- 
ly to small lot buying, bakers and job- 
bers showing unwillingness to place large 
orders so long as a falling market was 
in progress. 

Changes in flour quotations were not 


uniform with all the mills, ranging 10@ 
30c bbl downward. The general decline 


was about 20c on all grades, although 
clear was held a bit firmer than the 
others, due to the oversold condition of 
most exporting mills. 

In spite of the fact that bookings have 
been steadily dwindling the past several 
weeks, there is little complaint from 
millers concerning cutting of prices by 
competitors, especially when compared 
with the first five or six weeks of the 
season. A few millers are willing to 
shade quotations a bit if a good-sized 
lot for quick shipment is in sight, but, 
aside from that, asking prices are being 
held firm in most instances. With a re- 
cent improvement in shipping instruc- 
tions, even a quick shipment order does 
not possess the lure it did a few weeks 
ago. 

Shipping instructions were not rated 
as brisk, but all mills reported that they 
were easier to obtain than for several 
weeks. The production of Kansas City 
mills approached the record, with an 
output of 132,394 bbls, a gain of 13,000 
for the week. The mills operated at 87 
per cent of capacity, with one plant 
closed down the entire period. It was 
only in rare instances, however, that any 
accumulation of instructions was _ re- 
ported. 

Export trade was in larger volume 
than in the preceding week, although not 
so active as in the latter part of August. 
Both first and second clears were scarce, 
many mills having soid their estimated 
production of those grades into Novem- 
ber. One sale of 1,000 bags of family 
patent was sold to England by a south- 
western mill, at a price that would yield 
$5.20, bulk, Kansas City. Finland took 
5,000 bags ot the same grade, the sale 
netting the mill $5.07, bulk, Kansas City. 
A sale of second clear was made at $3.65, 
jutes, Kansas City. and 50,000 bags of 
cut straight moved to Hamburg, averag- 
ing about $4.20, bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Sept. 15): 
patent, $5.70@6.05; 95 per cent, $5.10@ 
5.50; straight, $4.90@5.35; first clear, 
$3.90@4.25; second clear, $3.40@3.65; 
low grade, $3.20@3.35. 


KANSAS CITY OUTUPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ....... 150,900 132,394 87 
Previous week .. 150,900 119,129 78 
Year ago ........ 123,900 114,852 92 
Two years ago... 105,900 90,200 85 
Five-year average ........-.eeeeeee 86 
Ten-year average .........e eee eeee 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 


Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ....... 510,030 535,865 65 
Previous week .. 511,830 332,461 65 
VOO? ABO .ccccvce 489,030 374.738 76 
Two years ago... 517,530 444,800 85 
Five-year AVerage .....ccecesssees 78 


Ten-year AVCTAGE ......e ccc ececeees 83 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 23,751 bbls in the week ending 
Sept. 15, 17,379 in the previous week, 24,- 
994 a year ago and 23,271 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 26 fair and 36 
slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. O38 .cccvsnse 64,620 44,818 69 
Previous week ..... 64,620 40,342 62 
TWOOF BHO occvvccsce 64,620 47,852 74 
Two years ago..... 62,820 45,420 72 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Bept. 9-16 ..cccccsccvessver 24,676 52 
Previous week .......+se+% 19,588 41 
VORP OBO ccccceccccccveses 27,531 58 
PwWe FEATS ABO .cccvcceceecs 45,082 95 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Bept. Se1B .ccsccece 23,100 22,698 98 
Previous week ..... 23,100 20,476 88 
Year O80 ..cccrces 18,900 22,205 112 
Two years ago..... 24,000 21,150 88 

MILLFEED 


Bran, after advancing to $30 ton from 
the $25 level early in the month, under- 
went a slight recession the latter part of 
the week ending Sept. 15, falling $1@ 
1.50 below the high point. Demand, va- 
riously reported as active and dull, re- 
ceded somewhat, consuming channels 
showing a tendency to withhold pur- 
chases until they were sure that short 
covering was completed. This condition, 
coupled with increased offerings of mills, 
was responsible for the decline. Shorts 
were not so much affected. Quotations, 
sacked, per ton: bran, $28@28.50; brown 
shorts, $30@31; gray shorts, $32@33. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour, in the week ending Sept. 
15, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 85 mills of the South- 
west, represented 73 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 56 per cent the previous 
week and 66 per cent in the week ending 
Sept. 1. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City, 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50¥%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214c 
September-October seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 52¥4c September seaboard, via New 
York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via 
New Orleans, 4814c; Antwerp, via New 
Orleans, 5014c, September-October sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 57c; Antwerp, via New York, 57c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%c, via 
New York 55c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 58%,c, via New York 68c; Copen- 
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hagen, via New Orleans 581,¢, via New 
York 65c. 


CASH GRAIN 


The following quotations are for Sept. 
15: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.02@1.17, No. 2 
$1@1.17, No. 3 97c@$1.16, No. 4 95c@ 
$1.16; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.09@1.11, No. 
2 $1.08@1.10, No. 3 $1.05@1.09, No. 4 
$1.01@1.06. 

White corn, No. 2 87@87%c, No. 3 
864,@87c, No. 4 8514@86c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 88c, No. 3 87@87\%4c, No. 4 86@ 
8614c; mixed corn, No. 2 86c, No. 3 
85@85,c, No. 4 84@841,c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis.. 14,625 26,000 157,625 108,700 
Wh't, bus.1,529,550 2,068,200 724,950 1,354,050 


Corn, bus...125,000 75,000 96,250 183,750 
Oats, bus...302,600 125,800 262,500 70,500 
Rye, bus.... 15,400 24,200 12,100 4,400 
Barley, bus.121,500 6,000 33,800 9,100 
Bran, tons.. 780 1,440 5,580 4,300 
Hay, tons... 6,588 3,948 1,560 756 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. ORGANIZED 


Announcement has been made of the 
organization of a new grain company, to 
be known as the Mid-Continent Grain 
Co. in Kansas City. Harry J. Smith, 
president of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and former president of the Fed- 
eral Grain Co., which was recently sold, 
will head the new company. With him 
are two of his former associates in the 
Federal Grain Co., John Stark, who will 
act as secretary, and Louis W. Sandford, 
treasurer. 

The company will be incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, one half 
of which is paid in cash. It is the inten- 
tion of the organizers to do a general 
grain business, with especial attention 
given to merchandising milling wheat. 


SEED WHEAT MONEY BEING RAISED 


The pledge of $100,000 by Kansas City 
industries, to be used to purchase seed 
wheat for southwestern Kansas farmers 
who have been financially ruined by crop 
reverses, is advancing toward fulfillment. 
Rains in the section of the state where 
the wheat is to be shipped have made the 
ground ideal for sowing the seed, and 
make the need of quick » eel impera- 
tive. For this reason, the committee in 
charge asks that the money be paid in 
promptly. 

Millers and grain men have been ap- 
portioned $12,000 of the amount. No 
general canvass has been made of mill- 
ers, but this will probably be done this 
week, under the supervision of C. M. 
Hardenbergh, manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Harry G. Randall, 
manager Midland Flour Milling Cé., and 
C.. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League. The milling industry 
will contribute about $7,000. 


NOTES 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, is in the 
East on a business trip. » 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, left Sept. 10 for 
a week’s trip to New Mexico. 

It has been announced that the final 
estimate of the 1923 Kansas wheat crop 
will not be made until December. 

John B. Nicholson, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, spent the week of Sept. 
9-15 in Chicago, on a business trip. 

L, A. Arneson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, has returned from 
a brief vacation in Colorado. 

A. W. Erickson, formerly of the Fed- 
eral Grain Co. Kansas City, is now 
with the Bartlett Frazier Co. of Minne- 
apolis. He will continue to call on the 
milling trade. 

F. H. Price, president F. H. Price & 
Co., millers’ export agents, New York, 
recently spent several days here. He 
went from here to Topeka, Kansas, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Neb. 


Alfred Hertz has purchased the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade membership of 
W. O. Brackett, for $7,300, inclusive of 
the transfer fee of $500. This is $1,000 
less than the last previous sale, 


Total deliveries of wheat in Kansas 
City on September contracts thus far 
this month amount to 690,000 bus. On 
Sept. 1 there was a private delivery of 
282,000 bus, which is not included in the 
clearing house total. A large proportion 
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of the grain delivered went to local and 
outside mills. 

John McClay, manager Potosi (Mo,) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was instantly killed 
Sept. 12, when a motor car in which he 
was riding was struck by a train at a 
grade crossing near Summit, Mo. 

A report received at the Board of 
Trade from Dallas, Texas, said that 
Texas would be the heaviest buyer of 
feedstuffs this fall and winter since 1917 
owing to the small corn and oats crop. 

The Santa Fe Railroad has filed an 
application with the Kansas public utilj- 
ties commission, asking to be allowed to 
make a half rate on all seed wheat con- 
signed to the Central Seed Wheat Asso- 
ciation. 

Reports to a Kansas City firm from 
Kansas mills operating 155 elevators in 
the state indicate that an average of 55 
per cent of the wheat crop has left 
farmers’ hands. In some localities 70 
per cent is estimated to have moved. 

Installation of machinery has been 
started at the new plant of the Lalston 
Purina Co., Kansas City. The building 
housing the hay grinding plant, which 
will be the first unit completed, was re- 
cently finished by the Jones-Hettclsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City. 

Harry C. May, of the firm of Idwin 
C. May & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa.. and 
Horace Crider, of the Homestead (Pa.) 
Baking Co., accompanied H. J. (wens, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., back to iXansas 
City, following the close of the «annual 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation in French Lick. 

Although the advance in rates on grain 
products made by the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation became e‘fective 


Sept. 15, railroad men say that the lower 
rates can still be protected in case the 
flour is milled from wheat whicli origi- 
nated prior to the date of the aclvance. 


The date of origin of the grain should 
be shown on shipping instructions in or- 
der to insure shipments being billed at 
the old rate. 

As European courts are sometimes 
united in friendship by the marriage of 
two favorites, so two large Kansis City 
milling companies were represented in 
the wedding, Sept. 7, of F. Dougherty, 
assistant sales manager Rodney Milling 
Co., to Miss Ruth Schlesinger, secretary 
to L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. The wedding surprised even 
the close associates of the couple. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dougherty are taking « brief 
honeymoon. 


Dates have been set for hearings on 
the cases brought several months «go by 
the Oklahoma Millers’ Association and 
grain exchanges, asking for adjustments 
in rates on grain and grain products be- 
tween Oklahoma and Texas points, and 
between the Texas panhandle and Kan- 
sas City. The differential between rates 
on wheat and flour from Oklahoma to 
Texas was also protested. The first hear- 
ing will be in Austin, Texas, Oct. 1, and 
testimony will be heard in Oklahoma 
City on Oct. 11. 


A Kansas City exporter, recently re- 
turned from Galveston and New Orleans, 
said that the first accumulation of this 
season’s wheat at the former port was 
largely Oklahoma and Texas grain. and 
was found to be of good quality, with a 
high protein content. This entire stock 
is , oes distributed among interior {'exas 
mills, which are paying a premiuin of 
5@6c over the present export quotations. 
Bids at Galveston, Sept. 15, were llc 
over the Chicago December, and °',@ 
10¢ over at New Orleans. The exporter 
declared that little business would be 
done at either port until conditions i 
premiums are better. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Domestic flour buying in southwestern 
and southeastern states was slower dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 15 than during 
the previous week, but the movement was 
not abnormally low for the season. The 
situation was caused, millers said, by 
stocks being built up during the heavier 
buying period, and the fact that farm- 
ers were busy with fall work. Prices 
were unchanged, mills quoting hard 
wheat patent at $6@6.20. Millfeed 
prices advanced 5@10c per 100 lbs. 

(Continued on page 1210.) 
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Curcaco, Int., Sepr. 15, 1923 





Conditions in the Chicago flour market 
during the week ending Sept. 15 were 
about unchanged from the _ preceding 
two weeks. Business was moderate, and 
buyers showed no disposition to take on 
more than current needs. Although mills 
in gencral seem less inclined to grant con- 
cessions than earlier in the crop year, a 
few have been quoting extremely low 
yrices 
; New crop spring wheat flour continues 
quiet, with most mill representatives re- 
portiny little business. Only a few sam- 
ples have been received here yet, and al- 





though they are of good quality, buyers 
are slow to purchase, as many still be- 
lieve that the pressure of the Canadian 
crop will bring prices down. 
Southwestern mills are devoting con- 


siderable time to getting shipping direc- 
tions. Constant hammering by mill rep- 
resentatives has had some effect, but the 
trade is still slow in ordering out flour 


on old contracts. The demand for hard 
winters is only fair at the best, and 
sales are mainly in car lots or less. 
Flour jobbers and distributors came 
in the market for fair-sized lots of soft 


winter wheat flour, some covering their 
requirements for 60 to 90 days. Cracker 
bakers were inquiring quite freely, but 
actual sales to this class were few. Local 
mills report a fair business with the 
East. 

A little more activity was noticeable 
in the export trade. Local mills and 
dealers report numerous inquiries from 
eastern exporters, the United Kingdom 
and the Continent for soft and hard 
winter clears, but actual sales were not 
large. 

Rye flour is strong, but buying is 
limited, although some sales to Scandi- 
navian countries were reported. Most 
buyers have their requirements covered, 
and are ordering out old contracts quite 
freely. Local production totaled 5,000 
bbls. White is quoted at $3.65@4 bbl, 
medium at $3.50@3.60 and dark at $3.10 
@3.40. 

Semolinas continue quiet, and sales are 
small. Buyers’ ideas are below what 
mills are willing to sell at, and as mills 
are running steadily, they are not in- 
clined to grant any concessions. No. 2 
Semolina is quoted at $5.35@5.50 bbl, 
Jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.15@5.30; fancy 
durum patent, $5.05@5.15. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.10@6.60 
bbl, standard patent $5.70@6.20, first 
clear $4.90@5.25, second clear $3.50@4; 
hard winter short patent $5.50@6, 95 
per cent patent $4.80@5.40, straight $4.60 
@5, first clear $4.40@4.80; soft winter 
short patent $5.05@5.50, standard pat- 
ent $4.65@5.15, straight $4.40@4.75, first 
clear $4.30@4.60. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

. bis bbls tivity 
. ept. 9-18 ci 5eo08 ss 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ...., 40,000 28,000 70 
WOl AZO Wit iwisc 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago..... 40,000 23,000 45 


MILLFEED 

The market is very strong. Bran prices 
have advanced $2@3, offerings being 
very light and demand fairly active. 

ixers have been picking up stray lots, 
but the consuming demand is falling off. 
Standard middlings are scarce, with a 
fair demand. Mills are behind on de- 
liveries of both bran and middlings, and 
a few have asked buyers here to take 


flour middlings in place of shorts. Heavy 
feeds are not very active, and prices are 
steady. 

Spring bran is quoted at $29.50@32 
ton, hard winter bran $29.50@31.50, soft 
winter bran $30@32, standard middlings 
$30.50@32, flour middlings $32.50@34, 
red dog $36@37. 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at Chicago fell off, 
in the week ending Sept. 15, total ar- 
rivals amounting to 906 cars, against 
1,299 the previous week, and 520 a year 
ago. Cash demand continued quite ac- 
tive. Local and outside mills were in- 
terested in offerings of the choice grades 
of hard winter, and premiums were firm, 
compared with the futures. Elevators 
continued to pick up the lower grades at 
wide discounts. 

A feature of the market was the mak- 
ing of a charter to take a cargo of No. 
2 hard wheat from Chicago to Duluth, 
for shipment to Minneapolis milling in- 
terests, said to have been around 200,000 
bus. Red winters were steady, with local 
mills the best takers. Spring wheat re- 
ceipts were light, and mainly from IIli- 
nois. Choice grades were in demand 
from mills. Sales for shipment totaled 
101,000 bus. Export trade was light. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.034,@ 
1.03%, bu, No. 2 red $1.03@1.03%, No. 
3 red $1.02@1.0214%,; No. 1 hard $1.05@ 
1.14, No. 2 hard $1.03@1.10, No. 3 hard 
$1.02@1.10; No. 1 dark northern $1.15@ 
1.25, No. 1 northern $1.03@1.20, No. 2 
northern $1.02@1.15. 

Closing prices, daily, of September, 
December and May wheat at Chicago: 

Sept. Dec. May 


Sept. 8 ..ssccces $1.02 $1.06% $1.12% 
Dept. 10 ...cccves 1.02% 1.06% 1.11% 
Sept. 11 ......... 1.02% 1.05% 1.10% 
Sept. 12 ......06. 1.01% 1.04% 1.10% 
Sept. 18 .....000. 99% 1.03 1.08% 
Sept. 14 ......... 99% 1.02% 1.08% 


COARSE GRAINS 

Corn prices were a little easier, but 
demand most of the week was good. Re- 
ceipts were heavier, but little difficulty 
was experienced in disposing of offer- 
ings. Sales for shipment were the best 
in weeks, totaling 1,040,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts, 1,144 cars, compared with 860 in 
the previous week, and 2,693 a year ago. 
No. 1 mixed was quoted at 8814,@89c 
bu, No. 2 mixed 8814,@89c, No. 3 mixed 
883,c; No. 1 yellow 883%,@89i4c, No. 2 
yellow 883, @89'14,c, No. 3 yellow 8814@ 
89c; No. 1 white 8814,@89c, No. 2 white 
8814,@89c, No. 3 white 88%,c. 

Rye receipts were 42 cars, against 38 
in the previous week, and 51 a year ago. 
Demand was fairly active, owing to light 
offerings. No. 2 was quoted at 69c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Sept. 15, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 192 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls..... 180 454 138 305 
Wheat, bus.... 1,512 1,118 2,876 1,367 
Corm, BUS... 2,145 4,916 1,005 2,640 
Cats, BUS. .0.s- 1,548 2,468 1,433 1,555 
Rye, BWB.cices 61 66 152 143 
Barley, bus.... 262 339 75 131 


IINSEED OIL MEAL 


There has been a strong demand for 
oil meal, and prices have adanced sharp- 
ly. Offerings are limited, and most 
crushers are reported to be pretty well 
sold up, with some out of the market 
until the first of the year. Mills are be- 
ginning to receive larger quantities of 
new seed, and within the ensuing week 
are expected td be operating at prac- 
tically full capacity. Oil meal is quoted 
at $52 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, an advance 
of $4 for the week. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


A steady business is being done by 
mills in corn products. Buyers are in 


the main only taking current needs, but 
are in the market frequently, and mills 
are doing a satisfactory business. There 
has been some buying for forward deliv- 
ery, and a few mills have their output 
sold up for about 30 days, but the trade 
is only buying as needed. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.10@2.25 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow corn meal $2.05 
@2.12Y,, white and yellow cream meal 
$2.05@2.121,, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $2.05@2.12%, oatmeal $2.65, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 

2.35 per 90-lb sack. 


SAWERS CREDITORS’ COMMITTEE 


The creditors’ committee of the Saw- 
ers Grain Co., Chicago, met on Sept. 10, 
and made James K. Riordon permanent 
chairman. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Henry Rumsey and William 
Simons, also of Chicago, C. Craig, of 
Mitchellsville, Iowa, and J. A. Simpson, 
Jr., of Minonk, Ill. A statement was 
presented showing approximate assets of 
$381,000, and liabilities of $200,000. It 
is proposed to conserve the assets so 
they can be liquidated to the best ad- 
vantage, and it was said that under care- 
ful management the creditors will be 
paid in full. The Beach-Wickham Grain 
Co. has taken over the outside branches 
of the Sawers Grain Co., including those 
at Danville, Fairbury, Joliet, Monmouth, 
Sheldon, El Paso, Macomb, IIl., and Des 
Moines, Spencer and Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

NOTES 

W. H. Mast, flour broker, Chicago, is 
on a trip to Davenport, Iowa. 

Cc. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., recently visited the 
offices of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 


‘Co,, Chicago, who has been abroad for 


several months, is expected home late in 
September. 

I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
International Milling Co., is on a motor 
trip to Minneapolis to visit the main of- 
fices of his company. 

A. A. Hanley, of the Hanley Milling 
Co., Coshocton, Ohio, recently visited in 
Chicago. He was on his way to Minne- 
apolis and other points in the North- 
west. 

A.. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, left on Sept. 11 for 
Atlantic City, where he will attend the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Millers’ As- 
sociation. 

R. P. Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, was in Chicago 
during the current week. He left later 
for Minneapolis to visit his mill connec- 
tions there. 

H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, and R. A. Hoyt, of 
the Tennant & Hoyt Co. Lake City, 
Minn., visited their connections in Chi- 
cago the current week. 

John .Stuart, president, and H. B. 
Oakley, sales manager, of the London 
office of the Quaker Oats Co., sailed for 
England from New York on Sept. 11. 
Mr. Stuart was accompanied by Mrs. 
Stuart and their daughter, Joan, who will 
enter a school there. Mr. Oakley had 
been in this country on a month’s visit 
after an absence of about three years. 

John J. Stream, president of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade, appointed a special 
committee to work with other big or- 
ganizations in the raising of funds for 
stricken Japan. On this committee are 
Joseph P. Griffin, chairman, L. F. Gates, 
J. E. Bennett, Fred A. Paddleford, R. 
G. Chandler, John A. Bunnell, J. J. 
Badenoch, E. L. Glaser, A. V. Booth, 
George S. Bridge and Horace L, Wing. 

John J. Bryant, a former director of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died Sept. 
10 at Hinsdale Sanitarium after a pro- 
longed illness. He came to Chicago in 
1870, entering business on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, but retired from active 
participation in the affairs of Bryant & 
Co., grain brokers, of which he was 
senior member, in 1906. He is survived 
by the widow, three daughters and two 
sons. 

Among out-of-town millers who visited 
the market the current week were: E. 
Stone, Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas; J. B. Nicholson, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; R. J. Anderson, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
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Mont; John J. Morken, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; A. G. Bem- 
mels, Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; M. P. Fuller, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; P. M. Mar- 
shall, Mills of Albert Lea, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Lake shipments from Chicago in the 
week ending Sept. 15: 19,000 bbls of 
flour, of which 6,000 went to Buffalo, 
5,000 to Erie, and 8,000 to Fairport; 
2,230,000 bus wheat, of which 946,000 
went to Buffalo, 240,000 to other United 
States ports, 242,000 to Montreal, and 
802,000 to Port Colborne; 527,000 bus 
corn, of which 214,000 went to Buffalo, 
64,000 to Ogdensburg, 106,000 to Depot 
Harbor, and 143,000 to Collingwood; 
170,000 bus oats to Buffalo, and 106,000 
bus rye to Port Colborne. 


MILWAUKEE 

The sagging movement of wheat prices 
as the week of Sept. 9-15 came to a close 
destroyed much of the confidence which 
had been built up by the strong and ad- 
vancing market of the previous week, in 
consequence of which there was a notice- 
able decline in flour buying interest. A 
pretty good business accompanied the 
wheat market while it last- 
ed. 

Of encouragement to spring wheat 
mills is the fact that the price of hard 
winter wheat has moved upward, so that 
the abnormal spread has come to a more 
nearly normal basis. This has not yet 
been reflected fully into flour prices, but 
winter straight is held only 30@45c bbl 
under spring of equivalent grade, when 
not long ago the difference was approxi- 
mately $1. 

There has been slight betterment in 
shipping directions, yet these are very 
slow and it is still necessary for mills 
to exert sharp pressure upon customers 
to elicit specifications. 

With the decline in wheat, and aided 
by the high prices obtainable for mill- 
feed, flour prices asked by local mills 
have been reduced somewhat, the decline, 
however, amounting to not over 10@l1éc. 
It is claimed that very little if any busi- 
ness is being accepted locally at conces- 
sions from these quotations. 

At the close, on Sept. 15, fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $6.65@7.05 bbl, and straight at 
$6.25@6.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour continues in excellent de- 
mand, and customers remain in the mar- 
ket for everything they can pick up, 
showing no hesitancy in paying asking 
prices in order to cover their require- 
ments. The output of local mills has 
been sold up steadily for several months. 
Prices are largely nominal and rather 
firmly held, in view of the easier feeling 
in patents. First clear was quoted at 
$5.25@5.50 bbl and second at $3.50@3.75, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent fell off 
with the weakness in the general mar- 
ket, after ruling fairly active while wheat 
was in the ascendency. Sales were main- 
ly in small lots, and were traceable main- 
ly to bakery sources. As a rule, imme- 
diate or near-by shipment was asked. 
A little business was booked for later 
delivery, but the major part was spot. 
Mills quote fancy brands of Kansas short 
patent at $6.30@6.40 bbl, and straight at 
$5.90@6.05, in 98-lb cottons. ; 

Soft winter patents rule quiet and 
somewhat listless, there being temporari- 
ly very little demand, with most consum- 
ers adequately supplied. Soft winter 
bakers patent was nominally quoted at 
$5.50@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ......... 12,000 5,100 43 
Previous week ..... 12,000 3,000 25 
EMS. POOR sc ccccese. 16,000 6,000 38 
Two years ago..... 24,000 10,600 44 
Three years ago.... 24,000 2,400 10 
Four years ago.... 18,000 12,000 67 
Five years ago..... 16,000 12,000 75 

RYE FLOUR 


The cash and option rye market has 
entered another period of weakness, and 
the inducement which the recent demon- 
stration of strength gave buyers to look 
after future needs has been largely re- 
moved thereby. Demand has dropped 
off, and customers are taking only small 
quantities to keep consumptive require- 
ments satisfied. Local and interior mills 
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have received some fair-sized orders from 
the bakery trade in Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin, and for a time, 
while the price of rye was advancing 
steadily, trade was fairly active. Later 
there was a general withdrawal of buy- 
ers, and a sparse trade has resulted. 
Prices are easy and 5@15c lower. Choice 
Wisconsin fancy white patent was quoted 
at $4.05@4.15 bbl, straight at $3.70@ 
3.85, and dark at $3.10@3.80, in 98-lb 
cottons. 
CORN GOODS 

Business in corn cereals is extremely 
slow, considering the season. Export de- 
mand is entirely absent. The trade at- 
tributes this unsatisfactory condition to 
the high price of corn, and looks for an 
amelioration on the coming of the new 
crop. Not only is September corn sell- 
ing 17¢ bu over December, but the cash 
price is 314,@4¥,c over the nearest op- 
tion. Corn flour was nominally quoted 
at $2.05@2.10, corn meal at $2@2.05, and 
corn grits at $2.05@2.10, in 100-lb sacks. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed was fully up to 
the capacity of mills to furnish supplies. 
There is a very strong consumptive de- 
mand, and despite the high price ob- 
tainable, a good many customers will pay 
the spot price for advanced shipment. 
Bran and middlings are steady to firm 
at the recent advance. Flour middlings 
are 50c@$1 ton higher, and red dog is 
firm to 50c higher. Reground oat feed, 
ordinarily low in price, has advanced 
50c. Meals are stronger and gluten feed 
is $2 higher. 

Mills quote standard bran at $31@ 
31.50 ton, winter bran $31@31.50, stand- 
ard fine middlings $31@31.50, flour mid- 
dlings $32@32.50, red dog $34.50@35.50, 
hominy feed $36.50, rye feed $27.50@28, 
reground oat feed $14@14.50, old process 
oil meal $50@51, cottonseed meal M3@ 
49, and gluten feed $43.75, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

CASH GRAIN 

Wheat closed 4@5c lower. Receipts, 
77 cars; previous week, 74; last year, 66. 
Fair shipping and milling demand; of- 
ferings light. Basis improved, but mar- 
ket easy with futures. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern closed at $1.17@1.25, No. 
2 $1.15@1.23, No. 3 $1.138@1.21; No. 1 
hard winter $1.08@1.12, No. 2 $1.06@ 
1.11, No. 3 $1.03@1.08; No. 1 red winter 
$1.05@1.06, No. 2 $1.04@1.05, No. 3 $1.01 
@1.04; No. 1 mixed $1.03@1.11, No. 2 
$1.02@1.10, No. 3 $1@1.06. Bids to ar- 
rive, Sept. 15: No. 1 hard winter, 60 
days, $1.02%; No. 2 hard, $1.0234; No. 2 
yellow hard, $1.01%. 

Rye closed 5%4,c¢ lower. Receipts, 25 
cars; previous week, 18; last year, 27. 
Shippers buying; receipts light. Market 
weak, with futures and basis reduced, 
best ranging 214c over September price. 
No. 1 closed at 6734c¢; No. 2, 6754c; No. 
3, 67@67%c; No. 4, 66@66%Kc. 

Corn closed 214,@3%,c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 343 cars; previous week, 219; last 
year, 359. Offerings moderate, and de- 
mand from shippers and industries con- 
tinues good. Basis steady. No. 2 white 
closed at 8614,@8614,c; No. 2 yellow, 87 
@871,,; No. 2 mixed 8614 @861,c. 

Oats closed 1@114c higher. Receipts, 
254 cars; previous week, 348; last year, 
188. Market strong with futures, and 
under scant offerings to meet good local 
and shipping demand. Basis slightly re- 
duced. No. 3 white closed at 40@4lc. 

Barley closed Ic higher. Receipts, 197 
cars; previous week, 181; last year, 129. 
Offerings moderate and chiefly poor 
qualities, which are easy. Choice scarce 
and wanted. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb 
test, quotable at 72@73c; fair to good, 
43@45-lb test, 58@71c; light weight, 38@ 
42-lb test, 55@59c; feed, 53@58c. Iowa 
was quoted at 55@73c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 60@73c; Minnesota, 55@73c; 
Dakota, 55@70c; feed and rejected, 53 
@58e. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 61,250 89,500 10,530 21,870 
Wheat, bus.. 107,800 91,000 38,750 42,525 


Corn, bus.... 507,640 531,320 441,404 121,390 

Oats, bus.... 558,800 387,045 757,600 155,500 

Barley, bus.. 311,260 203,820 100,650 92,160 

Rye, bus..... 35,375 36,790 10,570 34,730 

Feed, tons... 3,300 1,130 7,439 5,466 
NOTES 


H. E. Weaver, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was a 
recent visitor in the Milwaukee market. 
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The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has amended its rules to make contract 
grades for rye in this market No. 2 at 
the contract price and No. 3 at a dis- 
count of 5c bu. Formerly only No. 1 rye 
was deliverable on contracts. 

The T. E. Ibberson Co., 300 Corn Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, has contracted to 
build and equip a new grain elevator 
and warehouse for the Farmers’ Produce 
Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis., replacing the 
plant burned several weeks ago. 

Rodney Anderson, secretary and sales 
manager Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., stopped in Milwaukee on his 
way to the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion convention at French Lick Springs 
to renew acquaintances in the local trade. 

The Bates Flour & Feed Co., Hawkins, 
Wis., has disposed of its feed mill, eleva- 
tor and warehouse to George E. Paulson, 
of Ladysmith, Wis., who took charge 
Sept. 10. The new owner is enlarging 
the business to feature flour at wholesale 
and retail. 

The Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati, has 
provided for a fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for research work on 
baking, according to announcement made 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Milwaukee, Sept. 
10-14. 

Kern & Manschot, the new wholesale 
flour concern established Sept. 1 at 805 
Mayer Building, 288 East Water Street, 
Milwaukee, has announced additional 
brokerage connections with the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., for 
hard spring wheat flour, and the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, for 
hard winter. The firm already repre- 
sents the — Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and the Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. 

The new federal grain inspection of- 
fice established at Superior, Wis., com- 
menced operations Sept. 15 under the 
direction of Courtland J. Young, with a 
staff of three or four employees. The 
purpose is to grade grains handled by 
Superior warehouses and mills, a work 
formerly done through the Duluth in- 
spection office. The divorcement came 
about both because Superior recently 
was made a distinct customs office and 
to conform with the requirements of the 
Wisconsin grain inspection laws. 

L. E. Meyer. 





OKLAHOMA CITY 


(Continued from page 1208.) 

An important sign of the scarcity of 
corn acceptable to millers was shown in 
a new price quotation on corn meal, 65c 
for 25-lb bags, an increase of 5c, or 20c 
per 100 lbs within a few weeks. Corn 
chops also reflected this situation, selling 
at $2.05. 

The contest between Oklahoma, Texas 
and northwestern mills for hard Okla- 
homa wheat, which has been going on 
with increased intensity during the past 
several weeks, has lost some of its vigor, 
and premiums fell to a maximum of 15c, 
compared with 20c during the previous 
week. Texas millers were not active in 
the Oklahoma market, and Oklahoma 
millers slackened their buying. 

A strike at Vera Cruz seriously crip- 
pled exports into Mexico and delayed 
shipping specifications. One Oklahoma 
miller was unable to get flour that 
reached Vera Cruz on Aug. 25 moved to 
Mexico City before Sept. 10. Reports 
are that the strike has been settled. 

European offerings were out of line. 
West Indies ‘mporters had a variety of 
prices and terms, few of which were 
satisfactory to southwestern millers. 
Some Oklahoma and Texas flour moved 
to Brazil in spite of an unsatisfactor 
exchange condition in that country. Mill- 
ers were hopeful that through bills of 
lading to Mexican points would be issued 
soon. The lack of these gives water ship- 
ments to that country an advantage over 
rail shipments. 

Prevailing prices: hard wheat patent 
flour $6@6.20, straight patent $5.60@6, 
first clear $4.75@5.25, second clear $4.50 
@4.60, low grade $4.25@4.40; soft wheat 
patent $6.20@6.40, straight patent $5.80 
@6.20, clears and low grades $4.50@5.40. 

Straight bran hoamse $1.35@1.45 per 
100 lbs, mill-run $1.45@1.55, shorts $1.65 
@1.75, and corn chop $1.95@2.05; corn 
meal, in 25-lb bags, 68@65c. 





The inability of flour millers to supply 
the feed demands of their customers in 
Oklahoma during the early part of Sep- 
tember caused them to make more strin- 
gent regulations as to the percentage of 
feed and flour that mixed cars should 
contain, probably a majority of mills en- 
forcing a 50-50 rule. Practically all 
shipping is being done in mixed car lots. 
Straight cars,of bran or shorts have vir- 
tually become a novelty. An Oklahoma 
mill received an offer from Memphis re- 
cently of $1.60 per 100 lbs for straight 
bran, 

“Calls for millfeeds in Oklahoma and 
Texas cannot be supplied,” says an Okla- 
homa miller. “The mills cannot manu- 
facture enough feeds to fill the calls, and 
practically all of them are going into 
other markets. Probably a majority of 
recent orders have been for a maximum 
of feed and a minimum of flour, and it 
has not been easy to maintain the rela- 
tive balance.” 


NOTES 


Frank Gresham, former president of 
the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, 
Guthrie, is again engaged in selling flour 
in that city. 

Fire recently destroyed a small flour 
mill at Locust Grove, Okla., belonging to 
the Heaslet Milling Co. The loss is said 
to have been $10,000. 

The flour and feed plant of the Afton 
(Okla.) Milling Co, is in operation, hav- 
ing been rebuilt by a new corporation 
headed by C. G. Livingston, a merchant 
of Afton. 

Milling and grain interests of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, were represented in a party 
of Oklahoma fair visitors recently by 
G. L. Berry, of the Mytinger Milling 
& Grain Co. 

It is announced that C. D, Ashenhurst, 
formerly of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., has resigned as manager of 
the Kell Milling Co., Vernon, Texas, and 
will return to Oklahoma City. No re- 
port has been made as to who his suc- 
cessor will be. 

Retirement as the head of a flour and 
feed business in Memphis, Tenn., is an- 
nounced by Walter Brown, who for sev- 
eral years was general manager of the 
Brown-Pierson Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Mr. Brown and his family are making a 
tour of the western states, and will 
winter in Miami, Fla. 

Harold Goodholm, of the Stillwater 
(Okla.) Milling Co., says that an un- 
usual number of inquiries are being re- 
ceived from dealers and bakers of east- 
ern states because of the unusually high 
quality of the Oklahoma wheat this year. 
This company recently filled an order 
for 1,000 bbls of flour from a Chicago 
bakery. 

Arthur Storms, assistant general man- 
ager of the Pioneer Flour Mills, San 
Antonio, Texas, recently was presented 
with a bouquet of roses by members of 
the San Antonio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, as a mark of appreciation of the 
fact that continuously for 25 years he 
had been an executive of a Texas in- 
dustry. 

Samples of bread baked from several 
varieties of flour are to be placed in an 
exhibit of the state at the state fair in 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 22, by the El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co. An educational ex- 
hibit relating to wheat and its products 
is to be installed jointly by the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Colle e, E. H. 
Linzee, state grain inspector, the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, and the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 

Whether Oklahoma bankers will handle 
state warehouse receipts incident to the 
storing of wheat in warehouses approved 
by the state has not been determined, 
according to Frank Carpenter, assistant 
warehouse commissioner, who announces 
that, in case Oklahoma bankers will not 
handle the receipts, the commission will 
borrow money to carry on the business. 
No grain has yet been stored by the state 
in the elevator of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co. 

In view of the growin 
barley feed, Oklahoma jon Bi read with 
interest recently the Sept. 1 report of 
the board of agriculture in which it was 
estimated that the state this year has 
produced 2,536,000 bus, compared with 
2,193,000 last year. The board predicted 
a corn production of 39,491,000 bus, com- 
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pared with 76,925,000 in 1921 and 78. 
960,000 in 1920. The condition on Sept, 
1 was 41 per cent. The 10-year average 
on that date was 58 per cent. 


DENVER 
A strong situation still prevails in the 
soft wheat flour market in this territory, 


Mills are operating full time, and have 
an accumulation of orders which wij 
keep them busy for weeks. Most of the 
trade seems to have revised its opinion 
as to soft wheat flour values, and very 


little is now heard about low prices being 
named by eastern competitors. 

Soft wheat from the West is now ar- 
riving in good volume, and it will not 
be many days until all mills in this ter- 
ritory will have sufficient supplies with 
which to quickly fill their orders and give 
prompt shipment on rush orde: busi- 
ness. Colorado mills are having ‘o pay 
17c bu more for soft wheat than they 
had anticipated, due to the fact that 
there is keen competition for this grain 


in the West and buyers are having to 
maintain a strong hand in order io sup- 
ply their wants. However, ther» is an 
abnormally large crop of soft wieat in 
that territory, and it would not ‘e sur- 
prising to see values decline so ewhat 
after the edge has been taken off the 
demand. 

The local hard wheat flour situction is 
similar to that of soft wheat in the fact 
that the quantity of good, strong willing 
wheat is small and is bringing « good 
premium. The buying price ‘iss ad- 
vanced 25c bu from the low poin/ of tne 


season. Flour has also advanced, but 
not in the same proportion as wheat, 
because of strong competition from 
Kansas flours in this market. 

Soft wheat flour prices are unchanged, 
and are quoted, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $5.95@6.05; standard patent, 
$5.20@5.30; self-rising flour, $6.20@6.30, 
—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60-day 
shipment. 

The demand for millfeed increased 
during the week ending Sept. 15, and in- 
quiries were more frequent from local as 
well as outside territory, probably due 
somewhat to the strength in cash corn 
quotations. Bran advanced $2, and is 
now selling at $80 ton, f.o.b., Denver, 
and $82, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White mill-run, 10c per 100 lbs more. 

NOTES 

Grain receipts are increasing at the 
Denver Grain Exchange. 

Joseph Parker, manager grain depart- 
ment of the Sperry Flour Co. at Ogden, 
Utah, recently visited the grain trade in 
Denver. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. was 
held on Sept. 11, and was followed, on 
Sept. 12, by a meeting of the directors. 
Among those present at the directors’ 
meeting were R. G. Breckenridge, H. LE. 
Johnson, C. E. Williams, B. F. [oddel, 
Charles Maxwell, E. M. Ryan, 0. L. 
Malo, and J. K. Mullen. 





United States Flour Production and Exports 
United States wheat flour production from 











Sept. 1 to July 31 during ‘the three past crop 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
with the percentages of total increase: 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September ...... 12,540 13,349 9,650 
October ..... +» 18,384 13,917 9,961 
November 13,625 10,221 9,889 
December . 10,766 8,856 8,745 
January .... 10,218 9,496 8,924 
February 9,395 9,325 8,087 
March ......ee0. 10,779 9,668 9,103 
ae 8,718 7,824 8,516 
BT cecccecerses 9,135 8,458 8,406 
DD Se Wh ds wens 8,900 7,581 8,087 
Se ee 10,152 10,372 10,280 

Tetale .soccece 117,612 109,067 99,648 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
| | COREE Ree i 8 ea 
BPROCEE s va csncvescses 18 9 oe 

United States wheat flour exports = 

rar 


Sept. 1 to July 31 during the three p« 





years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
with the percentages of total increase: 
1922-28 1921-22 1920-21 
September ...... 1,301 1,802 938 
COMER: 6 60 cs 02 1,510 1,557 1,607 
November ... 1,556 1,246 1,101 
December ...... 1,500 1,014 952 
I os o.s'n4 ts 1,161 1,099 1,280 
February ....... 1,379 1,203 1,019 
ME CS ceneees 1,430 1,495 1,370 
cA 1,167 1,198 1,591 
SE ea shin sos ded 983 1,089 1,265 
pO EAT ee Pe 806 932 1,546 
SN eke sr wbiuade 884 921 1,238 
— —  — 
Totals ........ 13,677 13,556 13,907 
Pct. gain over 1921-22. 1 + a 
Pct. loss from. 1920-21. 2 3 
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The whole financial, business and bank- 
ing world has been profoundly impressed 
with the ease and quietness with which 
the nation received the news of the great 
Japanese disaster. The response might 
have been most unfortunate had the pub- 
lic been engaged in violent speculation 
such as preceded the great San Fran- 
cisco disaster of 1906. The fact that 
there has been very little speculation to 
speak of for some months, together with 
the success of the movement backed by 
very strong interests to prevent a re- 
newal of inflation, made it possible for 
the nation to take the Japanese news 
without undue excitement. 


STRENGTH OF GENERAL TRADE 
General trade for the country as a 


whole keeps up well, and the chances are 
that business will continue good for some 
time. Automobile manufacturers and 
others, recalling the lessons of 1921, have 
taken care to strengthen their financial 
position and not to become overextended 
in any quarter. 

It looks as if the nation would make 
continued headway in various branches, 
and as if there would be an excellent 
undertone to general trade. Most buy- 
ers are acting with commendable cau- 


tion, refusing to load up with large 
stocks of merchandise at high prices. 

There is reason to believe that very 
few, if any, losses will be taken this 
year by merchants who have carried 
larger stocks than they are financially 
able to hold. Nearly all the indices of 
trade are favorable, and unless all signs 
fail there will be increased demands for 
both fall and winter merchandise. 


FARMER BORROWERS 


The farmers have never had so many 
borrowing facilities as they now possess. 
These privileges probably will not be 
abused, and it is conceivable that be- 
fore the year is over the position of the 
agricultural states will be materially 
strengthened. It is realized, however, 
that the United States has rarely, if 
ever, witnessed a season of genuine pros- 
perity at a time when the farming com- 
munities were hard pressed for funds. 

Since wheat production represents 
scarcely 7 per cent of the revenues re- 
ceived by American farmers for total 
farm products, it is easy to see that the 
agricultural position cannot be accurate- 
ly gauged by merely taking into account 
the sharp variations in wheat prices. 
Many shrewd judges of business con- 
ditions believe that farmers will be in a 
much better financial position than many 
people supposed a few months ago. 

This is most fortunate, and means that 
the largest group of the consuming pub- 
lic will probably be in a favorable posi- 
tion to continue purchases of both nec- 
essary and “luxurious” merchandise. 

The wage earning classes were prob- 
ably never in a better position to buy 
needed supplies at this season than is 
the case today, and the chances are that 
the agricultural states will altogether 
show a considerable increase of real 
wealth as soon as the growing crops and 
ote: of farm products are mar- 
eted. 


While the export demand will not be 
so large as in years when European grain 
production has been much less than it 
now is, the indications are that the final 
settlement will show satisfactory profits 
ao grain growers in the United 

ates, 


JAPAN’S PURCHASES 


Various Japanese industries will prob- 
ably send for large quantities of Ameri- 
can supplies and merchandise within a 
few months. Important orders for 
American steel and steel products have 
already been tentatively considered. The 
Probability is that a good portion of the 


steel and building materials required in 
the reconstruction of Yokohoma and 
care will be obtained in the United 


All this will make for consid- 
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erably increased business here, and pro- 
vide employment for many thousand 
more men than are now engaged in steel 
production. 

The high credit long enjoyed by Japan 
will, it is expected, work most advan- 
tageously for the negotiation of large 
loans through the sale of Japanese gov- 
ernment securities in New York, and 
possibly in London. The fine courage 
shown by the Japanese people in setting 
to work to arrange for the early re- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


construction of the heavily damaged ter- 
ritory speaks well for the enterprise of 
the nation and the willingness of Jap- 
anese officials to do the right thing for 
all concerned. The outlook is consid- 
erably more bright than it was when the 
earthquake was first announced, and 
when the civilized world was shocked at 
the damage done. 

It is to be hoped also that the indirect 
complications resulting from the earth- 
quake may be influential in bringing 
about an amicable settlement of the 
reparations dispute between Germany 
and France. Returning American tour- 
ists have been greatly depressed by what 
they saw in various parts of Europe. On 
the other hand, it is admitted by many 
well-trained observers that average pro- 
duction in Europe is increasing, and that 
Japan and various other nations will be 
in the end strengthened by what has 
taken place. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Aug. 1, 1922, to July 31, 
1928, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

















To— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Total 
Azores, Madeira .. .. os * 8 ee 1 os es 6 ee ee 7 22 
Belgium: ...cccece 4 6 5 4 9 5 1 ee ve 6 4 7 51 
Denmark ......... 15 6 15 26 13 12 29 23 17 6 18 14 194 
Esthonia 11 2 4 5 2 7 6 4 1 4 1 51 
Finland 40 38 47 62 59 43 98 58 83 60 39 27 654 
France ... 1 1 1 ee 1 3 1 1 es oe 11 
Germany 42 63 155 143 142 70 58 50 82 157 87 56 1,105 
Gibraltar 1 ae 1 1 1 2 _ 1 os es ee 7 
GEORGES ccccccscees 1 ee 10 44 64 71 9 50 23 27 18 14 331 
BERIT cecrcscessces 3 8 18 2 7 1 1 1 1 7 5 3 57 
Iceland, etc. ...... es 2 ae we 1 ee ee ee ° 1 4 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. .. 1 3 oe os 2 2 a & 
EMCO ccccoeccese 1 3 9 3 7 os 51 108 35 2 1 1 221 
Malta, etc. ....... | 7 2 4 2 5 2 2 2 ee 32 
Netherlands ...... 97 55 106 112 120 76 64 60 67 65 92 148 1,062 
Norway ........+. 30 25 20 37 24 os 35 8 10 8 12 209 
Poland, Danzig ... .. 2 6 4 3 2 17 26 37 50 12 5 164 
Russia in Europe... 43 34 76 66 13 1 oe oe 233 
Sweden .......... 3 11 9 20 14 3 11 9 7 4 7 105 
Turkey in Europe. 48 53 73 73 81 43 25 4 9 13 6 4 432 
| Pree es 2 as 16 1 os 34 es ee os os ve 53 
United Kingdom .. 208 163 191 190 304 155 131 84 1386 110 140 104 1,916 
Other Europe ° 1 ss es 2 2 1 1 1 1 es 1 1 
GCOMOED. ceccccccees 4 6 8 8 4 7 4 5 6 5 10 8 75 
British Honduras.. 3 3 2 1 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 29 
Costa Rica ....... 5 8 7 11 10 6 7 5 7 11 5 6 88 
Guatemala ....... 10 13 13 10 7 7 8 9 il 10 12 11 12 
Honduras ........ 8 6 5 5 6 5 6 6 6 6 4 5 68 
Nicaragua ........ 4 + 2 5 4 8 5 9 3 8 2 3 57 
PORBMA .. cc cecese 13 8 3 9 6 7 13 6 3 7 6 9 90 
Salvador ......... 7 5 6 7 12 14 9 6 10 8 11 1 96 
BEORICO ccccccccses 29 24 29 36 26 45 28 39 31 26 30 41 384 
GE ciccccscnvese 90 86 93 93 116 86 82 115 82 95 83 90 1,111 
) eee 14 20 23 33 29 16 27 35 38 18 15 19 287 
Barbados ......... oe 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 15 
Jamaica ......+++. 19 15 11 10 11 12 11 13 14 13 7 16 152 
Trinidad and To- 

BED covcsecvc 3 1 és 2 ee _ 2 2 ee oe ee 9 
Other B. W. Indies s 5 4 4 5 3 4 3 3 2 3 3 42 
Dominican Rep. .. 8 6 8 19 15 7 9 6 7 6 6 7 95 
Dutch West Indies. 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 21 
French W. Indies... 5 11 13 10 9 6 11 13 11 8 9 11 117 
Virgin Islands .... 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 1 28 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 5 5 1 3 ae 4 1 oe es es 1 1 21 
DOE 6.6 san 0000 ve 45 44 16 44 84 27 58 61 31 36 37 26 459 
Venezuela ........ 10 9 6 & 10 3 6 5 4 6 5 4 76 
ree 6 4 10 10 1 4 1 4 9 1 2 52 
ColemBia ....csees 3 1 3 4 5 4 4 5 3 7 3 4 46 
Eouador ....-.... 4 7 8 11 6 6 6 6 9 12 9 10 94 
Guana ...cceccees 1 5 7 2 5 1 a 8 4 4 4 4 45 
POPR ccccccccccves 11 8 12 15 7 11 3 7 8 2 12 9 105 
CD cwccetoccceces - 4 2 oe “s 9 os 10 2 ee os 11 38 
CRIME occcccdcceces 65 199 207 121 95 172 243 254 83 18 1 70 1,528 
Hongkong .......- 102 130 101 93 47 73 52 133 27 10 14 16 788 
TOMAR crcccccccces 20 15 19 sé 14 1 27 34 57 41 3 232 
Kwantung ........ 56 64 §1 16 13 5 41 39 37 25 ee 6 353 
Philippine Islands, 24 83 59 37 54 49 — 49 49 18 39 32 443 
Greece in Asia .... 2 ee 1 es ee oe oe ee ee oe ee 3 
Russia in Asia ,.., -- ar ee “% oe 33 oe ee oa oe oe 33 
Far Eastern Rep... .-- oe es ee ee oe 2 2 es os os 4 
Palestine and Syria 3 7 2 9 9 10 8 3 3 1 1 1 57 
British W. Africa, 8 7 6 10 7 9 14 8 13 11 10 10 113 
WASP cccccces gece 8 21 13 53 30 30 46 24 35 21 7 6 294 
Morocco ...-.se+- , 4 7 + 7 8 6 11 oe 7 8 7 8 73 
Spanish Africa .... 12 16 2 28 11 2 3 4 1 1 3 5 88 
Canary Islands ... 3 3 2 2 ve 1 1 1 2 2 ee 1 17 
Algeria and Tunis. 1 es 1 - - os os as cs. 1 1 4 
CHOSEN ..nccceses - 0 oe ee oe $ 5 oe on as 5 
Australia ......++. oa ee es o« es ee ee 3 os 3 
French Oceania ., 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 23 
British So. Africa, oe 1 1 1 2 1 3 1 1 11 
Portuguese Africa. _ ée 1 » 2 1 4 1 1 3 13 
Other countries ... 2 oe 1 ee 1 1 5 1 ee oe 2 13 

Totals........ 1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,879 1,430 1,167 983 806 884 14,846 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 

January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,857 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February ..... 9,77 9,012 9,768 7,40 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,395 
March ........ 9,557 7,059 9,388 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 10,779 
April ....+.... 8,133 6,983 8,531 9,608 7,688 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 8,718 
May .......-+- 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 9,135 
June .....+.-. 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 - 7,581 8,900 
TUlY wceresevee 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,872 10,152 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 12,153 
September .... 41,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 ..... 
October ...... 2,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 ..... 
November 0,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 ..... 
December 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 ..... 
Totals ... 116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 126,810 ..... 


The estimate 
barrels (000’s omjtted): 


total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,423 130,103 
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BROKEN LOAN CONTRACTS 


Heavy Liability Imposed Against a Bank for 
Breaking an Agreement to Lend 
Money to Mill 


Because of a bank’s failure to lend $14,- 
000 to a mill to buy wheat, as had been 
agreed, the Texas court of civil appeals 
upheld judgment in the mill’s favor for 
$8,400. The decision was announced in 
the case of M. M. Pittman Roller Mill 
vs. National Bank of Cleburne, 252 S.W. 
1096. The suit and judgment proceeded 
on a theory that, had the bank kept its 
agreement, the mill would have bought 
14,000 bus wheat and made $8,400 on 
market advances. 

The agreement recited that, in consid- 
eration of the execution of three notes 
aggregating more than $8,000, the bank 
would lend the mill as much as $14,000 
additionally “to purchase wheat this sea- 
son,” the wheat to be separately stored 
and mortgaged to the bank, and the loan 
to be repaid “as wheat is milled or as 
notes mature.” 

The bank and its receiver unsuccess- 
fully defended the suit on the grounds 
that the agreement was beyond the cor- 
porate powers of the bank, that there 
was no consideration for it, and that the 
damages sustained through failure to 
make the loan were too remote and un- 
certain to constitute a basis for recov- 
ery. The views taken by the appellate 
court appear in the following extract 
from its opinion: 

“Here, the bank holding a _ claim 
against appllee induced him to incor- 
porate the mill property, the homestead, 
and take its stock as collateral security 
for the debt, and on its part agrees to 
furnish money to appellee to purchase 
wheat to carry on its business; then, 
after securing this security for its past 
debt, breaches the contract, and leaves 
the appellee without means to carry on 
its business. We do not think the appel- 
lant is in a position to set up such a 
defense. The transaction was in the 
line of the business the bank was en- 
gaged in. 

“On the question of damages and loss 
of profits: it was in the contemplation 
of the minds of the parties that ap- 
pellee was to purchase wheat for the 
business he was engaged in, that of buy- 
ing wheat and storing it in elevators 
especially in harvesting time, when wheat 
was selling at a low price, to sell at a 
higher price. 

“If the bank had advanced money to 
the mill as agreed, the mill could have 
bought wheat at an average price of $1 
per bu and could have sold the same at 
an average price of $1.60 per bu, such 
being the local market price. The mill 
elevators for storing wheat were steel 
structures, almost fireproof. The mill 
was relying on the bank to furnish the 
money to purchase from local farmers in 
June and July, 1921, but on account of 
appellant’s wrong had to buy wheat in 
the north and have it shipped to the 
Cleburne mill, causing the loss. The 
wheat that was to be purchased was to 
be placed under mortgage in the steel 
elevators of the fireproof mill, and debt 
paid as the wheat was milled. 

“It was the custom of appellee to en- 
gage in such business, and the experience 
of both parties that the wheat to be 
purchased was lower at Cleburne in June 
and July, when the farmers harvested 
and hurried to market with it for quick 
sale and ready money... . 

“Profits to be recovered are such as 
are ordinarily within the contemplation 
of the minds of the parties at the time 
of the contract. The profits must be 
reasonably certain, such as naturally are 
presumed to follow from the breach, and 
arrived at and proven. We do not think 
they are here more speculative and un- 
certain than have been permitted to be 
recovered under a long line of Texas 
cases nor any more contingent than is 
that class of profits recovered in Texas 
for crops that might have been made, 
harvested, and sold, where the amount 
can be ascertained with reasonable cer- 


tainty.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 








Rice production in Ceylon and the 
Philippine Islands in 1923 is 3,049,000,000 
Ibs, or 47,000,000 greater than in 1922. 
Production in the United States in 1923 
is 250,000,000 Ibs below that of last year. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
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seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 


of this department. 
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Both wheat and flour advanced as re- 
gards cable offers up to within the last 
day or so, and flour to such an extent 
that buying for future requirements is 
quite out of the question. During the 
past two days the smart decline in Amer- 
ican and Canadian wheat markets has 
resulted in wheat declining 1s 6d per qr 
in London, yet this price is not reflected 
in any way in the cable offers for flour 
received Aug. 29, which in general show 
a decline of a bare 6d per sack from the 
highest point touched recently. 

Traders who have been counting upon 
a heavy marketing of old crop Canadian 
wheat have viewed the recent advance 
with dismay. No doubt the wish was 
father to the thought, but the old crop 
has not been rushed upon the market 
yet, in fact there seems to be some scar- 
city of these fine wheats, and under such 
circumstances firm prices were to be an- 
ticipated. Besides, it will be some time 
before the Canadian crop is harvested, 
and also that of northern Europe, and 
until this is an accomplished fact and 
threshing returns are available we must 
all be more or less in the dark as to the 
future trend of prices, which may not be 
as low during the present crop year as 
many anticipate. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been quite a fair business 
passing during the current week, but not 
by direct mill offers, which seem to have 
been getting more and more out of the 
reach of importers. ‘The high prices rul- 
ing in the previous week, and which en- 
abled flour to be brought from Liver- 
pool and Bristol to fill buyers’ wants, 
are a thing of the past, and the general 
attitude of flour importers who have 
some flour purchased at prices ruling a 
month ago is to let the buyers have the 
goods, which show them a good profit. 
Besides, the competition from home mills 
has to be considered, for it is reported 
that the latter have reduced their price 
another 1s, making the official price for 
their straight run flour 37s, delivered. 

There are rumors that Canadian mill- 
ers are combining to some extent, in or- 
der to curtail, if possible, some of the 
price cutting which has been in evidence 
in the past. London is entirely a price 
market, and in their efforts to make high- 
er prices the Canadian millers may over- 
do it and let the home millers have it 
more their own way than ever. 

Mill cables are dearer on the week, and 
Canadian export patents are offered at 
35s 6d@3é6s 6d, c.i.f., for September sea- 
board, with October offered at 34@35s, 
c.i.f. Canadian top or short patents are 
on offer at 38@39s for September sea- 
board, and 36@38s, c.i.f., October. 

Kansas offers are scarce, mainly owing 
to the absolute inability, which the mills 
realize, to make a competing price for 
this market. Offers are reported of good 
quality straight run at 35s 6d@36s 6d, 
c.i.f., September seaboard, but no reason- 
able counter offer is forthcoming when 
similar flour has been sold at equal to 
34s, c.if. 

Australian flours have been offered, by 
needy sellers who have arrivals beyond 
their capacity to handle, as low as 3s 6d, 


ci.f., arrivals due within a week. On 
the other hand, there are regular dealers 
in this flour who have been selling in 
quite fair quantities at over 2s more in 
the same position. Australian millers 
have advanced to a minimum of 30s per 
280 lbs, c¢.i.f. 

The price for home milled straight run 
is 37s, delivered, which is about equal 
to 33s, c.i.f. 

Argentine low grades have been sold 
at 29s, c.i.f., for immediate shipment. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
Arrivals of flour for the week ending 
Aug. 29, in sacks of 280 lbs each, are as 
follows: from the United States, 1,265; 
Canada, 7,967; Australia, 5,616; Argen- 
tina, 400; also 4,848 sacks coastwise, 
which is probably flour that has been 
discharged at other United Kingdom 
ports and forwarded, owing to the recent 
Strike. 
WHEAT PRICES 


The demand for wheat has been fairly 
active, closing on Aug. 29 slightly lower 
than in the previous week, but with quite 
a big decline from two days ago. No. 1 
northern Manitoba sold at 45s 3d prompt, 
and for September-October shipment at 
43s 3d, while for October-November the 
price is down to 42s 3d, c.i.f. No. 2 hard 
winters for August-September would 
come at 41s. Rosafe, for August-Sep- 
tember shipment, is quoted at 41s 3d; 
choice white karachi, arrived, at 40s, with 
August-September at 40s 9d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Although a fair trade in these goods is 
reported, there is a tendency to meet 
buyers on price. Bran is quoted un- 
changed at £5 5s, ex-mill, but middlings 
are a shade cheaper at £8 5s, ex-mill. 
Plate pollard for shipment is offered at 
£5, c.i.f., but passage lots are firmly 
held at £5 5s. Fine Plate middlings 
would probably come at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


London millers report a better demand 
for oatmeal, especially for the forward 
positions, and as the price of good mill- 
ing oats has advanced there is a tendency 
for prices to harden somewhat. Oatmeal 
of Scotch manufacture is not much in 
evidence these days, and prices are nomi- 
nal. It is reported that some business 
has been done in American milled meal 
at 34@35s, c.i.f., for October shipment. 
Rolled oats are firmly held; 36s 6d would 
be the lowest for best marks, although 
others are reported as being offered at 
36s, c.i.f. 


CROPS DAMAGED BY STORMS 


Exceptionally stormy weather has been 
experienced throughout the British Isles, 
and on the night of Aug. 29 a terrific 
gale blew, the velocity of the wind being 
estimated at 40 to 50 miles an hour. All 
along the coasts were many distressed 
vessels, and in certain parts of the coun- 
try great havoc was wrought by the tear- 
ing up of trees, stripping of roofs, de- 
struction of tents and damage to crops. 
In Derbyshire, hundreds of trees were 
blown down and the damage to crops is 
reported to be very serious. In many 
cases, shocks of grain standing in the 
fields were blown about, and in York- 
shire the harvest fields were flooded by 
the rain which accompanied the wind. In 
other parts of the country much uncut 
grain has been laid flat. 


A WALKING MATCH 


Two members of Parliament have 
made themselves famous by undertakin 
a walking match. One is 42 years ol 
and the other 48, and in a moment of in- 
discretion they challenged each other to 
walk from Banbury Cross to Oxford, a 


distance of 23 miles, in full marching 
order, with rifle. 

Captain Ainsworth, the older of the 
two, was handicapped by a war injured 
leg, which began to give him trouble 
three miles from the winning post. His 
competitor, Mr. Gray, also began to show 
the effects of his exertions at this point, 
and had to remove his pack and take a 
rest, during which Captain Ainsworth 
secured a substantial lead; but when a 
mile and a half from Oxford his injured 
leg failed him utterly and, although 
pluckily wanting to go on, he had to retire 
from the lists. Mr. Gray managed to 
reach the winning post, but fell in a 
dead. faint after a supreme final effort. 
The walk was accomplished just under 
six hours, but at severe strain to both 
the walkers, who doubtless did not reck- 
on on their war fitness having deserted 
them during the years of so-called peace. 

The match was followed with tremen- 
dous interest by the public, and toward 
the finish Mr. Gray had considerable 
difficulty in making his way through the 
crowds which gathered in the streets of 
Oxford. His dramatic finish was greet- 
ed with frantic cheers, as nothing so de- 
lights an Englishman as sportiness of 
this kind. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the three 
weeks ending Aug. 31, 1923, in 140-lb 
bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Brecon— 


Nelson ..ccccee 1,000 Real Best ..... 500 
Colonial ....... 998 Medora ........ 500 
Castle ...ccccce 2,000 Patent ........ 500 
Sunstar ....... 3,000 Summit ....... 500 
Toronto’s Pride. 1,500 Famous ....... 1,000 
No Call ....... 1,997 Daily Bread.... 500 
Cream of the PUTT cccrccece 500 
rrr 2,000 Pilot .......... 4,400 
Bull Dog ...... 600 Warrior ....... 2,000 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
} PPP PET Te 1,064 Appollon ...... 1,000 
Dakota Pride ... 500 Argosy ........ 1,000 
From New York per ss. Vellavia— 
Conqueror ..... 350 Gold Medal ... 1,836 
From Boston per ss. Meltontan— 
, MELE VORTTTEREPTE LCR TL TTR Tee 500 
From Montreal per ss. Valacia— 
Parity ..ccccces 1,570 Othmar ....... 800 
Radiance ...... 500 Faupel’s Best .. 250 
Keetoba ....... 500 Golden Dome... 600 
Medora ........ 1,000 Battle .....c.c- 1,500 
AVOOR ocvccccse SEO WORM ccccccvcce 2,000 
Front Line .... 400 Three Stars ... 1,000 
Summit ........ 250 Canadian Maid. 500 
Stupendous .... 250 Mascot ........ 500 
Dominator ..... 500 Five Crowns... 500 
Leethelr .ccccee 1,200 Biguna........ 2,000 


From Quebec per ss. Vardulia— 


Grand Empire.. 600 Avoca ......... 500 
Prairie Blossom 250 Silver Lining .. 250 
Keetoba ....... 1;000 Front Line .... 500 
Armoleum ..... 2,000 Daily Bread ... 800 
Can. Elegance.. 600 Regal ......... 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 
PHOt ..ccccccce 600 Colonial ....... 992 
MOGAl . socescccs 250 Sunstar ....... 1,450 
Wilsuitu ....... 250 Armada ....... 595 
Queen’s Supve.. 250 Cupwinner .... 500 
Benefactor .... 800 Victory ........ 750 
Windsor ....... 750 Golden Cloud .. 2,000 
Quality Corner. 248 Patron ........ 50 
West End ..... OP FAO ceccessecs 1,000 
Masterful ...... 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Balfour— 
Tethalr ccsccce 1,200 Arater ......... 500 
Biguna ........ 1,000 Othmar ....... 1,000 
PRE ccaccvsves 1,494 Grand Empire.. 1,000 
Keetoba ....... 00 Victory ........ 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Hastings County— 
Patent .....0. 500 Medora ........ 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Appomattox— 
GE GED | ik nb 0 aoe vp aece meres 6é00 608 1,500 
NOTES 


Alphonse Mennel, president Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, who is spend- 
ing a short time in London, recently 
called at this office. He had just come 
from Scotland, where he had been visit- 
ing old friends. He will sail for America 
on Sept. 6, and meantime is renewing 
his acquaintance with old London Town 


in the company of two friends. [lis last 
previous visit to this side was in 1913, 
The annual exhibition of bakers, con- 


fectioners and allied traders at \vricuyl- 
tural Hall, London, opens on Sept. s, and 


will continue for a week. A number of 
competitions have been arrangid for 
bread making, and also for flour ‘nilling 
from British wheat. British millcd flour 
is always very much to the fore at this 
exhibition, many of the large mi''s hay- 
ing attractive stands, but Americ in and 
Canadian flour will also be shown by 
some of the leading distributing ‘irms. ° 
LIVERPOOL 

Prices ruled steady the week ending 
Aug. 29, and there has been some inter- 
est shown. Arrivals have beei very 
large, and stocks must be accumulating. 
Quotations are about Is per qr uj); on the 


week, with Manitobas particularly strong. 
Argentine prices are also about !d up. 
Spot prices for wheat, owing to t/ie large 
arrivals, are about unchanged. Liverpool 


graded wheat futures show a cain of 
144d on the week, October being quoted 
at 8s 834d, having at one time been about 


8s 934d, and December at 9s 77% «1. 
IMPORTED FLOUR 

There is very little good news to report 
as to the imported flour trade. (uota- 
tions are uniformly up for all grades. 
Manitobas especially are quite out of 
reach, being quoted at 34s, c.i.f., for Oc- 
tober seaboard, which is the equivalent of 
35s 6d, landed. This, of course, makes it 


quite hopeless in competition wit! home 
milled flour. A few inquiries have been 
made for American soft winter patents 
at 34s, c.i.f., for prompt seaboari, while 


Australians on spot and parcels just ar- 
rived are meeting with a fair deinand at 
30s, cif. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 


The home millers report a mucli better 


trade, and prices generally are alout 6d 
@1s up. Bakers’ stocks are evidently 
getting very low, and this, coupled with 
the fact that foreign flours for forward 
shipment are so dear, is making the out- 


look for the home millers much bctter. 
LOW GRADES 

The trade in low grade flour is very 
dull. Minneapolis second clears remain 
out of line at about 23s, c.i.f., for Sep- 
tember seaboard. Even Plate flour 1s 
very hard to get, shippers askiny about 
£8 12s 6d, but at this price buyers are 
not interested. 


FLOUR DAMAGED IN TRANSIT 
A good deal of flour has recerilly ar- 
rived in Liverpool in a badly dinaged 
condition, and it is remarkable that in 
practically every case the steamers be- 
long to the United States Shipping 
Board. The flour has been quite unfit 
for consumption, and has been +0ld in 
almost every instance for feeding pur 
poses. 
MILLFEED 
Linseed cakes remain unquote:| for 
forward shipment, but the resale p.rcels 
for August are now pretty well exiaust- 
ed, having declined in price to £8 |-’s 6d. 
The bulk of these parcels of cake 's go 
ing to crushers here, who have iow 4 
sufficient supply to last them till t'« end 
of the year. New crop cottonseed meal 
remains far too dear at about £1/ 10s, 
c.i.f., with no buyers at this price. Mill 
offals remain unchanged, with only 4 
moderate inquiry, thirds being quoied at 
8s per 112 lbs, and bran at 5s 6d. 


SCOTLAND 


The market continues to strenythen. 
Home millers, who advanced their prices 
in the week ending Aug. 22 1s per sack, 
added another shilling in the concluding 
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week of August. Australian flour is al- 
so dearer. is is worthy of note, be- 
cause Australian flour, which was sold 
in the previous week as low as 28s per 
sack, has now jumped to 30s for Septem- 
ber shipment and 31s for October. There 
has apparently been a clearance of 
stocks, and heavy sales for Egypt also 
have taken place. The advance in home 
milled flour prices is attributed to the 
scarcity of Manitoba wheat. 
FLOUR VALUES 
It is not easy to quote the home mill- 
ers’ present rates, but on the c.i.f. basis 
they may be put at 34s for top — 
and about Is less per sack for ordinary 
grades. Imported high grade Manitoba 
flours are offered at 34s 6d, and for first 
half of October seaboard at 33s. Kan- 
sas patent flour is 34s for September 
shipment; American winters 34s, and 
Canadian winters 32@33s. Most buyers 
are inclined to wait. Manitoba wheat is 
quoted at 48s 6d@48s 8d per qr. 
CANADIAN CROP 
There is much comment here at the 
looseness of the earlier estimates of the 
Canadian crop. This, of course, is no 
new feature, but the experience on the 
present occasion has been more remark- 
able than usual. Importers know from 
expericnce of the moves by speculators 
to boost the crop before it is harvested, 
in order to get in cheaply; they also 
know the interest of the railways in such 
propaganda; but even allowing for these 
factors it was not expected that the esti- 
mates on which the government emigra- 
tion department had been acting here for 


the purpose of drawing harvest labor to 
Canada would be shown to be so far out 
of line as is now apparently the case, 


So unreliable were the earlier forecasts 
that the daily papers of Scotland seized 
upon a miller’s view for the guidance of 
both trade and public. This view was 
offered in a letter received by a Glasgow 
importer from Andrew Kelly, president 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
dated Aug. 21, in which he says: 

“About 15 or 20 days ago it looked as 
though we would harvest at least 450,- 
000,000 bus wheat, but black rust ap- 
peared 10 or 15 days ago, and has almost 
ruined the crop in Manitoba and the 
southern part of Saskatchewan. My esti- 
mate for all of Manitoba and southern 
Saskatchewan is not over 10 bus to the 
acre, and the grades will be from feed to 
fourth grade. The crop in northern Sas- 
katchewan is very late and also very 
heavy, and reports go to show that farm- 
ers will not commence to cut the wheat 
before Aug. 25 or 27. If this is a fact, 
the chances are that their wheat will be 
damaged by frost. 

“I feel satisfied at the present moment 
that we cannot have as much wheat as 
we had last year, and, besides, we will 
have a great number of grades; where 
last year nearly all of our wheat graded 
No. I, this year we will have any amount 
of feed, and fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. As you know, very little wheat 
that grades lower than fourth is fit for 
milling. Of course, I understand that 
even though we did not have a bushel of 
wheat for export there is plenty in the 
world to go around, so the fact of us 
having a poor yield and also low grade 
wheat may not make much difference to 
the world’s market. 

“At the present time we are at a 
loss to know what to do; we are afraid 
to quote flour for September and Oc- 
tober shipment, fearing that we may not 
be able to get enough good wheat to 
allow us to keep our flour up to the 
standard of past years.” 


AUSTRALIAN MILLERS’ VISIT 


The recent visit to Glasgow of several 
leading members of the Australian mill- 
ing trade, apparently keen to study the 
Possibilities of the Scottish market on the 
Spot, is much appreciated by local flour 
importers. Australia has been able to 
make headway on account of the ad- 
vantageous position which she has occu- 
Pied through exchange being in her fa- 
vor. Many of our importers feel that it 
would be to the advantage of the Ameri- 
can millers if they undertook personal 
visits to the markets here more fre- 
quently. 


DECREASE IN FLOUR TRADING 


The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s accounts are always a reliable 








index to the trend of affairs in the flour 
milling industry north of the Tweed. 
This society is the largest miller in Scot- 
land, and its accounts are issued half 
yearly. In point of money value the out- 
put of the mills shows a drop of £150,- 
000, but in actual quantity of goods sold 
the position shows very little change 
from that of the preceding six months. 

The flour sold the first half of this 
year totaled 370,129 sacks, against 380,- 
809 a year ago. Seven years ago the 
society had its greatest milling output, 
501,102 and 491,327 sacks having been 
milled in two consecutive half years. 
The 370,000 sacks milled the first half 
of this year thus represents a big shrink- 
age in turnover and is doubtless ex- 
plained by the fact that imported flour 
is now free to compete with home milled, 
and also that the consuming demand of 
the co-operators of Scotland has been 
narrowed by the reduced spending pow- 
ers of the masses, consequent upon wage 
reductions and unemployment. 

A fact not appreciated generally is 
that the incidence of unemployment in 
the industrial part of Scotland, the 
Clyde valley, is much greater than any- 
where else in the United Kingdom. In 
Glasgow one in every six of the popula- 
tion is directly affected by unemploy- 
ment at the moment, either as a wage 
earner who is idle, or as a dependent of 
such. This not merely means very spar- 
ing expenditure on food in these house- 
holds, but higher burdens through heavy 
rates on the Teusshaliie not directly suf- 
fering from unemployment. The worst 
feature of the situation is that there is 
no prospect of improved conditions for 
either of the two main industries, ship- 
building and engineering. 


IRELAND 


The demand for spot flour or flour on 
passage has shown a great improvement 
over the previous week. Shipment busi- 
ness, however, is at a standstill. While 
prices for September-October seaboard 
are very irregular, no two mills quoting 
alike for similar brands of flour, yet 
the general tone is much firmer, and 
there is not that desperate anxiety on the 
part of millers to sell, except at an ad- 
vance. The absence of shipment buying 
will no doubt tell its own tale before 
long, and a real shortage of foreign 
flour is bound to be felt. 

The present advance in mills’ prices 
and the consequent disappearance of a 
good deal of flour on the quay, with 
sales of that on passage, has brought to 
light some store lots in Belfast and the 
north of Ireland which have evidently 
been forgotten and, although sellers were 
not able to get the purchase price, they 
are making quite good sales. 

In Dublin and the south spot flour is 
scarce, and very much better prices are 
being obtained than in the north of Ire- 
land. In point of fact, sales have been 
made in the south and west of flour ex- 
store Belfast with a railway rate of 2s 
per sack to pay. Home millers are 
pushing to increase their sales, and no 
doubt, with the absence of forward busi- 
ness and the clearing out of spot lots of 
foreign flour, there is a chance of bak- 
ers and consumers having to fall back on 
the home made article to a larger extent. 

There is no evidence of flour being 
consigned by millers to the Irish market 
in such quantities as was the case dur- 
ing the last 12 months, and the general 
prospect seems better for a profit so 
long as this policy is maintained. Home 
made soft flour can still be bought on the 
basis of 34@35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
prompt delivery, and probably a lower 
price would be taken for September- 
October in the north of Ireland. 

It has been possible to buy one of the 
very best American soft winters with a 
good reputation at 33@34s, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast, but consumers prefer to buy 
what they want from local mills. In 
Dublin and the south, prices are higher, 
as the dock strike is still unsettled, with 
no sign of a settlement in sight. Ameri- 
can flours on spot are scarce, and any 
that are to be had even at a shade under 
mill’s quotations are eagerly snapped up. 

Australian flours are quoted equal to 
35s, net, c.i.f., Dublin, on spot, but there 
is no great quantity of them on offer, 
whereas in Belfast and the north there 
are still fair lots to be had for prompt 
delivery and on passage. Shipment 
prices are maintained at about 31@32s, 
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net, c.i.f., Belfast, in large lots, but are 
not commanding any attention. 

Best short Manitoba patents are of- 
fered at 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and at 
39s, Dublin. 

Export patents are at a bigger dis- 
count, compared with short patents, and 
it is possible to buy one of the very 
best for prompt shipment from the mill 
at about 34s 6d@35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and Is more Dublin. It is, however, im- 
possible to make this price, as consumers 
refuse to purchase ahead, and it is not 
to be wondered at when one hears of 
good export patent grade being sold out 
of store at equal to 32s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. 

Nothing but a real shortage and a 
pinch for good American and Canadian 
strong flours will bring about buying on 
the part of consumers, and that will not 
take place until importers get rid of the 
flour they have in store. 

Minneapolis flours are practically off 
the market for shipment, as cables come 
through at about 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 37s, Dublin, shipment, and it is im- 
possible to sell within 1s@1s 6d of this 
figure. Stocks of these flours are very 
low. 

There has been an effort on the part 
of Oklahoma mills to do business here, 
but it was found impossible, in view of 
the fact that the mills raised their prices 
and made them out of line with Manitoba 
export grades. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal was weaker forward, so far 
as American quotations were concerned, 
but Canada maintained a stiff attitude. 
Price, however, is no object at the pres- 
ent time, as it is impossible to get either 
importers or retailers to show the slight- 
est interest in the forward position. 
Home millers are kept fairly busy, and 
prices are firm at 44@45s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, there being no inclination 
to cut prices, in face of the bad weather 
and the delay in the maturing of the new 
crop. 

All over England and Scotland, in the 
chief oat growing districts, there have 
been heavy rains, cold, strong winds, and 
an utter absence of sunshine, and it looks 
as if the crop will be at least three or 
four weeks late, so Irish miilers have 
really only what will carry them on to 
the new season. Medium oatmeal is 
worth 42s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. Ameri- 
can flake, 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
38s, Dublin, but there is no inclination on 
the part of the trade to buy. Pinhead 
and medium meal is getting gradually 
worked down. Importers refuse to ac- 
cept less than 40s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, and as there is very 
little medium being made by home mill- 
ers the importers will probably get this 
price. 

MILLFEED 


Mill offals have not maintained the im- 
provement in demand of a week ago, 
especially in the north of Ireland, where 
there is more offering and quotations are 
a shade lower. English millers are press- 
ing deliveries more, and are inclined to 
take lower prices, and home made has 
had to come down to meet the competi- 
tion. Finest broad white bran is lower, 
and can be bought at £10 10s, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast. Home millers are not able to 
get more than £9 per ton for their best 
white bran and £8@£8 10s for ordinary 
red, delivered. In Dublin and the south 
of Ireland, where imports from English 
mills are practically stopped, better 
prices are being obtained. 

Feedingstuffs are dull, and millers and 
merchants alike are complaining of the 
lack of profit in the business. The high- 
est price in the north of Ireland obtain- 
able for Indian meal is £9 5s per ton, 
delivered, and for flaked £2 more. This 
article is not on a paying basis and, after 
supplying bags, leaves no margin to pay 
the miller tor grinding. 

This state of things is due to overpro- 
duction and strong competition. In 
Dublin and the south of Ireland the de- 
mand is better, as millers refuse to sell 
unless at a profit. The price of meal 
there is £11 per ton, full delivered terms, 
and flaked £13. Linseed cakes are not 
any firmer in price, and demand is being 
well maintained. Merchants are quot- 
ing about £10 5s per ton, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for prime American cake. Stocks 
are not unduly large, and business could 
be done for shipment if sellers would ac- 
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cept under £10, net, c.i.f., Belfast and 
Dublin. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are firm, the 
only source of supply in quantity being 
from home millers, who would want £138 
per ton, delivered. Imported cake is 
not purchasable except in the very small- 
est retail quantities, and the price is 
£12 per ton. 


HOLLAND 

Holland markets during the week end- 
ing Aug. 27 have been. subject to the un- 
favorable weather. At first the change 
was not taken seriously, as it was ex- 
pected sooner or later, but the continued 
heavy rains are now causing some un- 
easiness, for part of the crops, includ- 
ing a fair percentage of wheat, still re- 
mains in the fields and requires a good 
spell of dry weather. The outlook is not 
very bright. 


IMPORTED FLOUR VALUES 


The higher quotations received from 
the United states have had some effect 
on the market, and the tendency of 
prices for home grown cereals is decided- 
ly firm. A better feeling set in early in 
the current week, for offers of Kansas 
hard wheat flour found buyers at $5.70 
and later at $5.80, against $5.60 for Sep- 
tember-October shipment in the previous 
week. Further sales at these prices 
would have been possible, but the mills in 
question raised their offers to $5.90, 
which importers here were not willing to 
pay at the moment. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers have increased their 
price from 15% florins to 16@1644, and 
although there has been some fair buy- 
ing at the prices mentioned, there was 
no general animation. The present bet- 
ter feeling is largely accounted for by 
the unfavorable weather, but should 
there be another dry and sunny period 
it would not be surprising to see prices 
for home grown and home manufactured 
produce decline, for if any damage has 
been caused it is not likely to prove of 
such significance as to spoil the recent 
prospects appreciably. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY 
Although sales of flour to Germany 
were reported recently, it would seem 
that inquiries from that country have 
stopped. This causes no surprise, for 
importers there are subject to great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining cover for their pur- 
chases in foreign currency, the position 
becoming more intricate every day and 
everybody at a loss to find a solution. 
The prediction that an upheavel of some 
sort must be expected in the very near 
future has been so often aired that the 
alarming accounts by travellers of the 
absurd conditions prevailing across the 
border are accepted without comment. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Further depreciation in the local cur- 
rency and abundant arrivals of wheat 
during the past two weeks, Aug. 9-22, 
have brought business almost to a stand- 
still, compelling importers to refrain 
from new transactions of any extent un- 
til the exchange reaches a fixed point. 
In the meantime Bulgarian wheat ex- 
porters are cutting prices, and their cus- 
tom house authorities are contemplating 
a further reduction of about 30c (leva 
currency) per kilo in export duties on 
wheat, beginning with September. 

A large business is being anticipated 
here with Bulgaria, for, besides the 
above advantages, its new crop is abund- 
ant and there still remains a large part 
of the old crop available for export, so 
that the farmers will have to sell their 
wheat at the prices they are able to get, 
and not at those they have asked, as 
hitherto. 

Russia, also, will undoubtedly take an 
active part in the wheat trade with this 
market. Already 1,500 tons of old crop 
Russian wheat have been unloaded here, 
and if a commercial agreement between 
this country and Russia is arrived at, it 
is believed that further shipments will 
follow. According to private reports the 
crop of the Kouban. region is very 
abundant, while that of the Don is rath- 
er deficient. 

Arrivals during the two weeks ending 
Aug. 22 are as follows: Manitoba wheat 
from the United States, 4,514 tons; 
Novorossiysk (Russian) soft wheat, 
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1,500; Bulgarian wheat, 485; from 
Thrace, 130,—a total of 6,629 tons. The 
flour imports consisted of 5,000 140-lb 
sacks of American straight flour. 


RUMORS OF INCREASED DUTY 


Certain rumors to the effect that the 
duties at present payable on imported 
flour are likely to be advanced, thus in- 
creasing the differential existing between 
duties on wheat and flour, and discrim- 
inating against the importation of the 
latter, have alarmed importers of flour, 
but the local authorities refute these 
rumors. If, however, this increase should 
actually be imposed it would kill even 
the small trade in patent flours at pres- 
ent transacted with America and Can- 
ada. 


CURRENCY EXCHANGE SITUATION 


Foreign exchanges have been subject 
to very sharp fluctuations. The pound 
sterling went up to 915 piasters, and re- 
turned to 840, marking an advance of 
30 piasters over the quotation given in 
my last report. United States dollars 
are quoted at 53.5c to the Turkish pound. 

Prices for spot flour on the evening 
of Aug. 22 were as follows, per 140 Ibs, 
customs duties paid: hard wheat pat- 
ents, $5.93; soft, $5.76; durum first clears, 
$4.55; hard wheat second clears, $3.80. 
Local milled flours from Manitoba wheat, 
$5.90; from Bulgarian wheat, $5.80 per 
bag of 72 kilos, net; Australian Best 
flour, $5.60 per bag of 68 kilos, net. 
Some 500 tons American soft patents 
are expected soon, in addition to 5,000 
tons of wheat from Tunis, Marseilles 
and the United States. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1923— Flour,bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
Sr 90084008 $5.49 $1.18 $ .997 
SURO wccseces 5.65 1.24 -946 
MOY ccccccece 5.74 1.24 901 
APFI] .ccccccs 5.76 1.32 871 
March ..e++. 6.72 1.30 -846 
February ..... 5.79 1.27 850 
January ...... -76 1.28 821 

1922— 

December .... 65.61 1,24 -802 
November .... 6.47 1.23 -810 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 777 
September .... 6.45 1.17 -701 
August ....... 5.84 1.26 .714 
TUF cocvcccce 5.90 1.31 -784 
TUNE coccccccs 6.18 1.30 706 
MOF cccccccce 6.07 1.39 -712 
ARTI cocccccce 6.05 1.37 -696 
March ....se0 5.82 1.36 -695 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 -635 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -625 
1921— 
December ..... 5.57 1.21 -635 
November .... 6.00 1,18 -612 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 595 
September .... 6.55 1.34 -600 
August ....... 6.60 1.40 640 
Tuy ccccceese 7.05 1.50 -710 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1922, 1921 and 1920, and by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
$5. $1.25 $ .70 
1.54 -72 
2.73 1.48 
1.24 -798 
1.34 -65 
2.35 89 
2.50 1.65 
2.37 1.60 
2.36 1.83 
1.98 1.12 
1.24 -80 
1.28 -80 
-95 -74 
97 .58 
94 -72 
.92 .56 
1.02 -69 
1.01 70 
99 64 





*Calendar years. 





Tunis—Crops 
Grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
re 9,406 11,482 38,307 eee 
ae 3,674 1,837 792 eee 
er 10,623 11,482 4,134 354 
0 errr 5,229 2,756 1,481 110 
SPA 7,349 5,612 3,445 217 
Sree 8,451 10,426 3,817 *300 
0 ee 6,963 8,267 3,996 354 
| See 7,166 4,914 2,067 *300 
Beaks es otevse 11,023 11,482 3,445 *300 
Aa 2,205 8,215 689 *300 
po) ee 5,611 7,266 4,133 ise 
BORE vccccnves 4,225 3,070 2,067 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
ee 1,112 988 124 ee 
SBA SA 882 602 112 
| Se 1,500 1,230 159 50 
eT 1,819 934 149 23 
rr 1,408 1,117 127 45 
2018 ...%, cannes 1,418 1,197 161 45 
BORG. voces seees 1,810 1,088 124 44 
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The milling situation in St. Louis and 
the surrounding territory remains prac- 
tically unchanged from the past few 
weeks. Very few buyers seem inclined 
to come into the market at present, but 
shipping instructions on business booked 
earlier in the year are arriving at a fairly 
satisfactory rate, which enables the mills 
to maintain a good percentage of opera- 
tion. 

What export business is being done is 
mainly with Latin American markets, 
and this in only small quantities. Some 
improvement is noted on inquiries for 
soft wheat flours from the United King- 
dom and the Continent, but sales are 
still light. The general export demand 
is heavy enough easily to absorb the 
offerings of clears and low grades, with 
the result that prices are holding fairly 
strong for these flours. 

While business in the South is not so 
heavy as might be desired, nevertheless 
the soft wheat mills in the St. Louis dis- 
trict report a fair business on their books 
from that territory. 

Bakers still stay out of the market, 
and as the year advances it becomes 
more evident that many of them bought 
for their needs at least until the first of 
the year at the beginning of the new 
crop season, and in many cases it is 
thought that the demand has been taken 
care of well up to July 1, 1924. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.30@6.60, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.90@6.20, first clear 
$5@5.40; hard winter short patent $5.50 
@5.90, straight $4.70@5.10, first clear 
$4.25@4.50; soft winter short patent 
$5.15@5.50, straight $4.50@4.75, first 
clear $4@4.25. 


~ FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ye | POPC Prereree Sa 47,200 93 
Previous week .........++.% 48,100 95 
BOOP GHD scocsscecvecvives 31,200 62 
TWO years AB0....-..0++e0s 39,300 78 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
nS errr rere rr. 44,600 57 
Previous week -+ 49,400 64 
WOOP OO cccceccuvcaes 42,400 55 
Two years ago 60,600 77 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 101,250 89,550 125,850 194,770 
Wheat, bus.. 706,399 753,600 781,710 799,540 
Corn, bus.... 529,535 560,300 335,670 331,970 
Oats, bus.... 684,321 422,000 646,020 502,990 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 5,500 3,470 2,110 
Barley, bus.. 32,000 14,400 17,110 7,670 


MILLFEED 


The feeling of strength continues to 
grow in the local millfeed market, and 
both demand and prices are stronger. 
Buyers throughout the South and South- 
east are buying actively, as well as many 
from the eastern markets. Offerings are 
comparatively light, as the mixed car 
trade is absorbing a major part of the 
feed output of the mills. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $30@30.75 ton; soft 
winter bran, $80@31; gray shorts, $33 
@34. 


WHEAT 


A good general demand prevailed for 
wheat the first of the week, but this 
slumped off materially toward the close. 
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Of that received during the week a 
marked improvement was noted in re- 
spect to quality, and this caused difficulty 
in moving off grades the last day or two. 
A good demand existed throughout the 
week on the part of mills for ordinary 
wheat. Prices on good milling wheat 
dropped off somewhat on account of 
more of this class coming into the mar- 
ket. Hard wheat remained steady and 
encountered a good demand, both by 
milling and accumulative interests. Re- 
ceipts, 483 cars, against 572 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No. 1 red 
$1.12, No. 2 red $1.08@1.10, No. 3 red 
$1.02@1.05, No. 4 red 98c; No. 4 hard, 
99c. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading in corn showed very little life, 
fluctuations being confined to a frac- 
tion of a cent. Any tendency toward 
buying that may have been created by 
reports of exceptionally late maturity 
and the danger of early frost was quick- 
ly offset by reports of bumper crops in 
other localities. Rallies that were start- 
ed were quickly ended, and a general 
lack of interest featured the market. 
The same might also be said of oats. 
Trading was only nominal, and actual 
transactions were limited. Some ad- 
vances were recorded earlier in the week, 
but these were offset by a weaker close. 
- Receipts of corn, 283 cars, against 290 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2 cotn, 89@90c; No. 2 yellow 90c, No. 3 
yellow 89@90c; No. 1 white 90c, No. 2 


white 90c. Oats receipts, 231 cars, 
against 296. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
43@44c. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.10@2.20; cream meal, $2.20@2.30; 
grits and hominy, $2.25@2.35. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4@4.10, standard white patent 
$3.90@4, medium white patent $3.85@ 
3.95, straight $3.80@3.85; fancy dark 
$3.70@3.80, low grade dark $3.40@3.50, 
rye meal $3.70@3.80. 


URGES RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


Improvement of the Mississippi River 
on a scale comparable with the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, with $500,- 
000,000 available and an expert in charge, 
was advocated recently by Sherman Rog- 
ers, industrial editor of the Outlook, 
in an address before the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Rogers said, 
among other things: 

“T hold that for the next 10 years 
there will be no new funds from the 
public to expand the railroads, while in 
the same 10 years the traffic is bound to 
increase enormously. If something is not 
done this will lead -to but one thing— 
government ownership of the railroads. 

“There are three months of the fall 
when grain, coal, lumber and other com- 
modities are ready to go to market, but 
because they are all ready at the same 
time, the railroads cannot haul them. 
The result is that the farmer and others 
cannot market their products when the 
price is favorable, but must wait and 
lose money. The farmers have lost 
enough in any two years to pay for all 
the improvements which could be made 
to the river. 

“Some claim that what the farmer needs 
is a lower rate, but rate reductions 
would not mean more than $100 to each 
farmer. In the Northwest there was an 
instance of falling prices when the farm- 
ers went to the railroads and secured an 
emergency rate which, on hay, was $5 ton 
under the old rate. Did the farmer bene- 
fit? The morning after the rate was 
published the price of hay on all ex- 
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changes reached by that railroad was ¢ 
under what it had been the day before.” 


NOTES 


George S. Milnor, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill, is in New York. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co, 
New York, called at this office recently, 
on an way west. 

H. Glosemeyer, of the Glosemeyer 
Flecr Co., St. Louis, is on a business trip 
through the Northwest. 


John E. Mitchell, Jr., of the John Rf, 
Mitchell Co., St. Louis, has returned 
from a vacation in Wisconsin. 

The St. Louis office of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., Kansas City, which has been 
located in the Pierce Building, has been 
moved to 312 Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing. 

Oct. 2 is to be Merchants’ Exchange 
Day at the international air races which 
will be held in St. Louis at that time. 
The St. Louis Grain Club will attend in 
a body. 

The United bakery team, St. 
was the first to file its entry in th 
dle West bowling tournament, to be 
held here this fall. It is expected that 
500 teams will roll in this event. 

Frank O. Jones, travelling sales man- 
ager for the Kansas Flour Mills Co, 
Kansas City, called at this office recently 
on his way to Chicago from the bakers’ 
convention at French Lick, Ind. 

Stephen J. Loftus, a grain buyer for 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
has applied for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from Robert N. Walker. 

I. J. Reck, representative in St. Louis 
territory for the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., who has had his office 
at 312 Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
is now located at 408, the same building. 

Charles T. Stork, Buffalo, N. Y.,, 
American representative of Noury & 
Van Der Lande, was in St. Louis re- 
cently, accompanied by his wife, on his 
way home from an automobile trip ex- 
tending as far west as Denver, Colo. 

C. H. Williamson, who has been oper- 
ating in grain in St. Louis under the 
name of C. H. Williamson & Co., has 
closed that business and is now associat- 
ed with the Overland Grain Co., 1209 
Federal Reserve Building, this city, as 
secretary. 

Major General Lansing H. Beach, 
chief of engineers of the army, recently 
conferred with government engineers in 
St. Louis regarding plans for channel 
improvement work on the Missouri Riv- 
er, for which $1,500,000 are to be expend- 
ed this year. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis has re- 
sumed its weekly meetings at noon on 
Mondays at the Statler Hotel. The first 
matters to be given consideration by the 
club are railroad consolidation, appoint- 
ments to the commission, the Warfield 
plan, and “give our railroads a chance.” 


The city of St. Louis, through City 
Counselor Haid, has prepared a protest 
against a railroad consolidation which 
would leave St. Louis without a direct 
through rail service to San Francisco, 
and it will be submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at a hear- 
ing to be held in Denver, Colo., Oct. 3, 

& the proposed consolidation oi the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rai!road 
with the Santa Fe System will be con- 
sidered. 


Louis, 
Mid- 


NEW ORLEANS 


Price continues to hold up flour sales 
in volume, according to local de.lers. 
This condition a plies to both domestic 
and foreign rte Numerous inquiries 
have been received, but actual orders are 
ljmited to immediate needs. Demand is 
said to be as strong as ever, but «ntil 
there is a decline in price, flour mc» do 
not expect business in volume comren- 
surate with the possibilities of this port. 

The recent disaster in Japan is ex) °ct- 
ed to result in increased orders reac. ing 
America for foodstuffs, including {our 
and grains, but there has been no noi ice- 
able effect as yet in the New Orleans 
market. 

Favorable reports are being rece’ ived 
by trade envoys sent to Mexico by New 
Orleans flour men as to the situation in 
that country since recognition, but deal- 
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ings are rather limited and are expected 
to continue so until after the forthcom- 
ing election there. 

p general, the fall trade outlook is 
considered better than was expected a 
month ago for cotton, sugar and rice. 
Experiments with vegetables are no long- 
er considered tests, and entire communi- 
ties have given up the old line crops and 
are devoting their time to berries, fruits, 
nuts and vegetables, all of which find a 
ready market. 

On Sept. 8 cotton sold here at 24c¢ for 
middling; on Sept. 15 it was quoted at 
6c. ‘This advance means approximately 
$2,500,000 on a 350,000-bale crop for 
Louisiana. 

Sugar is selling at 6.65c against 5.30c 
for the last crop. The Louisiana crop 
will be about 50,000 tons shorter than 
that of last year, but with higher prices 
this trade territory will have about as 
much money from this source as it did 
in 1922. A fair price is 6c, or even 5c, 
it is said. A reduction in the Cuban 
sugar crop is said to have had a stimu- 
lating effect on Louisiana prices. 

Foreign shipments of flour and grain 
from this port showed sharp deciines 
during the week ending Sept. 15, to both 
Europe and Latin American points. 

New Orleans mills quote the following 
prices on flour to dealers, basis 98-lb cot- 


ton sacks, f.0.b., New Orleans: short 
patent, spring $7.30 bbl, Kansas $5.60, 
Oklahoma $5.70, Illinois $7.50; 95 per 
cent, spring $6.75, Kansas $5.40, Okla- 
home %5.50, Illinois $6.90; 100 per cent, 
spring $6.45, Kansas $5.20, Oklahoma 


$5.30, Illinois $6.50; cut, Kansas $5, 
Oklahoma $5.10, Illinois $6; first clear, 


Kansas $4.80, Oklahoma $4.90, Illinois 
$5.15: second clear, Kansas $4.10, IIli- 
nois $4.50. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by dealers, sacked: cream meal, $2.55; 


grits, fine and coarse, $2.60; corn flour, 
$2.40. 

Feedingstuffs, in bulk, dealers’ quota- 
tions: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.07 bu, No. 2 
white $1.07; oats, No. 2 white 51c, No. 3 
white 50c; hay, No. 1 $28 ton, No. 2 $26, 
No. 3 $24. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $1.65@1.70. 

Grain inspected since Sept. 8: wheat, 
83 cars, 1 local; corn 106, 88 local; oats 
49, all local; barley 3, local; rye 1, local. 
No grain was inspected outward on ship- 
board Sept. 11. Elevator stocks: wheat, 
474,000 bus; corn, 23,000; oats, 3,000; 
rye, 86,000, 


NOTES 


J. D. Webb, foreign freight agent for 
the Texas & Pacific Railway, is on a 
business trip in Texas. 

J. S. Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., is on a business trip through this 
territory, studying conditions. 

James Thomas, of James Thomas & 
Co., has left for Mexico to study trade 
conditions. He expects to be gone about 
a month. 

Among dissolutions filed at Baton 
Rouge during the current week was that 
of the Boyce (La.) Cottonseed Oil & 
Mfg. Co. 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship 
agents, report cargo is being assembled 
slowly for the Jeff Davis, scheduled to 
sail this month for British ports. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service re- 
ports two tows coming downstream to 
New Orleans, including eight barges of 
grain from St. Louis and one from Cairo. 

The shortage of feed in this territory 
has resulted in the issuance of bulletins 
by state agricultural colleges in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, 
urging farmers to plant more oats. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
agent for the Holland-America Line, re- 
ports 35,000 sacks flour have been ob- 
tained for the Leerdam, scheduled to 
= Sept. 28 for Rotterdam and Amster- 
am. 

Wheat exports for the week ending 
Sept. 15, as compiled by S. P. Fears, 
chief grain inspector for the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade, were 443,233 bus, 
destined for Havre, Falmouth, Genoa 
and Naples. 

Harry Stephens, New Orleans agent 
of the Fleischmann Co., has returned 
from a business trip along the Mississip- 
pi Gulf Coast. He reports that bakers 


are enjoying prosperity. Simpson’s bak- 
ery, Gulfport, while only in business a 
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few months, is finding a ready sale for 
its products. Fred Klein, Biloxi, is in- 
stalling new equipment, and by Jan. 1 
will have one of the finest shops along 
the coast. 

At a recent meeting of the Louisiana 
Bankers’ Association, to which agricul- 
tural experts were invited and asked to 
speak, the bankers pledged support to 
the co-operative marketing programme 
of the various farm bureaus throughout 
the state. . 

Ira Leander Stockstill, one of the own- 
ers and managers of the Merchants’ Gro- 
cery Co., of Picayune, Miss., and Miss 
Bertha Meadows of Picayune, were mar- 
ried Sept. 6 by the Rev. O. P. Estes at 
the Picayune Baptist Church. The couple 
left for Chattanooga, Tenn., for a honey- 
moon. 


The United Fruit Co. presents figures 
which show a decline for the week end- 
ing Sept. 15 of about 4,000 sacks flour 
for West Indies, South and Central 
American points. The total for the pre- 
vious week was 10,587 sacks, billed to 
the following points: Havana, 1,705; 
Colon, 600; Panama, 625; Colombia, 350; 
Ecuador, 646; Spanish Honduras, 455; 
Costa Rica, 1.300; Guatemala, 1,126; 
Kingston, 3,530; Santiago, 200. 

The smaller cities are proving attrac- 
tive to flour men. Recent evidence of 
this is the fact that the Ouachita Flour 
& Feed Co., Monroe, La., opened branches 
in several smaller towns, including Co- 
lumbia, in northern Louisiana. Columbia 
has added a tract of 40 acres to its 
city limits, which has been cut up and 
sold to home builders within the past 
few months. Thousands of dollars are 
being spent on remodeling the compara- 
tively new high school, which was found 
to be too small for the growing com- 
munity. Two new sawmills have started, 
and natural gas is being piped to the city 
from the Monroe oil and gas fields. The 
Ouachita Flour & Feed Co.’s office in 
this city reports a steady demand for 
foods, feedstuff and fertilizers. 


R. A. Sutrivan. 





MILWAUKEE BREADINQUIRY 


Nothing Results from Radical Alderman’s 
Attack on Bakeries—Counter Charge 
of High Drug Prices 


Mitwavxker, Wis.—The widely herald- 
ed municipal investigation into the price 
of bread, conducted Sept. 12, before the 
committee on judiciary of the Milwaukee 
common colincil at the request of Arthur 
Shutkin, member from the Sixth Ward, 
ended without result after the city at- 
torney gave an opinion that the commit- 
tee was without power to summon wit- 
nesses or attempt to regulate prices. As 
a formality, the whole subject was _re- 
ferred to the state department of mar- 
kets, officials of which agreed to investi- 
gate and report within two weeks. 

While it lasted, the hearing was of de- 
cided interest because of the more or 
less humorous aspect which developed 
early. It was called at the instance of 
the alderman, who recently came into local 
limelight by arranging for the sale of 
city gasoline at cost at the time when 
the hiatus in the price of oil occurred, 
and who threatened at the time to 
make his next offensive the bakery indus- 
try. 

Tnoting that the council committee 
was powerless to summon witnesses, it 
was arranged that invitations be sent to 
bakers to appear, and that representa- 
tives of the state attorney general’s of- 
fice and the state department of mar- 
kets be present. Of the larger whole- 
sale shops, only one was represented, M. 
H. Carpenter appearing in behalf of the 
M. Carpenter Baking Co., but several re- 
tail bakers were present. 

After ‘charging that the investigation 
was started as a piece of political propa- 
ganda for the benefit of the Socialist 
party, of which Alderman Shutkin is a 
member, Mr. Carpenter entered a gen- 
eral denial of charges that bakeries were 
earning exorbitant profits. He pointed 





out that the demand for a 6c loaf was 
unreasonable, stating that any one who 
wanted to buy bread at 6c could find it 
in 150 chain stores in Milwaukee, and if 
any housewife believed commercial shops 
were charging too much, the alternative 
is to bake her own bread. 


Then, much to the amusement of those 
present, Mr. Carpenter turned the tables 
on Alderman Shutkin, who happens to 
be a retail druggist. Mr. Carpenter said 
there are other things the alderman 
might investigate, and he offered a pre- 
scription he had had filled at the Shut- 
kin store. It was for a tablet, the whole- 
sale price of which is 72c per 1,000, At 
approximately 11%c for the tablets and 
5c for the box, Mr. Carpenter said the 
gross profit on the transaction was 775 
per cent, in view of which, he said, “the 
bakers are pikers.” Another prescrip- 
tion for medicine which cost 7c in a 
bottle costing 3c, for which a charge 
of 55c was made by the Shutkin store, 
was offered as proof of a profit of 550 
per cent. The point Mr. Carpenter said 
he desired to make was that, unlike 
bread, medicines cannot be shopped 
around for, one cannot make them him- 
self, and one must pay the price asked 
by the druggist. Indirectly, of course, 
the demonstration served the purpose of 
an odious comparison which immediately 
had a distinctly adverse effect upon the 
position of Alderman Shutkin in his of- 
fensive against the bakery trade. 

Ernest Vohland, Jr., a baker at 2917 
Clybourn Street, said if it were not for 
the large bakeries, the small shops would 
still be working 14 to 16 hours a day for 
small wages. “I work every day and my 
wife works every day,’ said Mr. Voh- 
land. “If we small bakers had to sell 
bread at 6c a loaf we would all be put 
out of business. My taxes formerly were 
$80 a year; now they are $270.” 

Mr. Vohland also quoted prices of ma- 
terials, including fuel and paper, to show 
that production costs are from 100 to 400 
per cent more than in 1914, when bread 
sold for 5c lb. Then wages were $14@16 
a week, while now they range $30@35. 
His shop makes about 200 loaves daily, 
and he sells them over the counter at Ic 
loaf less than the prevailing retail price 
because there is no delivery cost. 

Carl Herzfeld, executive of the Bos- 
ton Store, said the store sells bread at 
6c loaf, but this is done to attract cus- 
tomers to the establishment, which is one 
of the largest department stores of Mil- 
waukee. Only a small profit, if any, is 
made on bread. He said the average 
wage in the store bakery is $5 a week 
higher now than it was in 1920. 

The various. newspapers of the city, 
with the exception of the Socialist daily, 
either ridiculed the attempted investiga- 
tion in reporting the proceedings, or in 
a more dignified way derided the attempt 
as political propaganda. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CONGRESSIONAL BANKING INQUIRY 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—A joint congres- 
sional committee, headed by Representa- 
tive L. T. McFadden, chairman of the 
House banking and currency committee, 
will begin on Oct. 2 an investigation of 
the limited membership of state banks 
and trust companies in the Federal Re- 
serve System. On completion of the 
hearing here the committee will visit va- 
rious sections of the country to study 
the subject. The hearing was authorized 
by the last Congress in the bill creating 
intermediate farm credit facilities. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 


REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the United States 
Patent Office during the week as follows: 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., wheat 
flour; Atlas Baking Co., Chicago, cakes 
and bread; Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., self-rising flour; Black Bros. 
Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb., wheat flour; 
Corby Baking Co., Washington, D. C., 
bread; J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., wheat flour; L. & E. Frankel, 
Inc., New York, flour; Friend Bros., Mel- 
rose, Mass., bread, cake; D. Hecht & Co., 
San Francisco, flour; Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, wheat 
flour; Holland-O’Neal Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon and’ Springfield, Mo., wheat 
flour; Huey & Matthews, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
bread and pastry flour; Iten Biscuit Co., 
Omaha, Neb., cookies; Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., poultry feed; 
Midland Flour Milling Cg., Kansas City, 
wheat flour; National Bakeries Co., Inc., 
Tampa, Fla., bread; Nebraska Mill & 
Elevator Co., North Platte, Neb., wheat 
flour; Northfield (Minn.) Mlour Mills 
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Co., wheat flour; Owensboro (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co., poultry, dairy and horse feed; 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle, fancy 
cookies; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, wheat flour; Frank R. Prina 
Corporation, New York, wheat flour; 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
wheat flour; Schlater’s Inc., Philadel- 
phia, bread, cakes, pies; Natchez ( Miss.) 
Baking Co., fruit cake; Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, wheat flour; James F. 
Strachan, Montreal, Inc., bread, crack- 
ers, muffins; D. J. Toomey Produce Co., 
Spearfish, S. D., white eal pean flour ; 
M. D. Wilson and S. Dunning, French 
Lick, Ind., bread; George A. Zabriskie, 
New York, wheat flour. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





July Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of July, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -——Bushels——, 
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remote places. Year by year it has be- 
come increasingly easier for producer 
and consumer to come together in profit- 
able trade. 

The coast lands in the tropics are like- 
ly to remain comparatively unhealthy, 
but improved sanitation and the destruc- 
tion of the mosquito have rendered tol- 
erable to Europeans great regions for- 
merly notorious for their deadly climatic 
conditions. 

Exploratory work had begun somewhat 
actively at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, but it was not until after the 
sensational work of Livingstone, the mis- 
sionary, 50 years later, that the most 
notable era of discovery was to be re- 
corded, The next two and a half decades 
were devoted to the enthusiastic further- 
ance of Livingstone’s enterprise. Then 
began the period of grabbing by the 
European nations, a process that com- 
pletely transformed the map of Africa. 
France, England, Spain, Portugal and 
Belgium were earliest in the scramble, 
and it was Germany’s belated bid for 
colonial empire at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war that brought the 
concerted campaign for African posses- 
sions to its greatest intensity. 

Germany’s place in the sun, colonially, 
was eclipsed by her defeat in the World 
War, and the African colonies, acquired 
at the expense of much money, effort and 
intrigue, were distributed among her vic- 
torious enemies under mandates estab- 
lished by the League of Nations. There 
was also, at that time, a general rear- 
rangement of boundaries throughout the 
continent, which left Great Britain in 
control of a vast empire extending in 
unbroken line from the Suez Canal to the 
Cape of Good Hope, an area totaling 
4,364,000 square miles. To France fell 
territory in western and northwestern 
Africa only slightly smaller in extent, 
totaling 4,200,000 square miles. 

Between them, France and Great Brit- 
ain exercise authority over three quarters 
of the continent. Less than 500,000 
square miles are retained by the inde- 
pendent nations of Liberia and Abys- 
sinia, the rest being parceled out among 
Portugal, Italy, Spain and Belgium. 


Turkey, as well as Germany, has van- 
ished politically from this part of the 
world. 

The covenant of the League of Nations 
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AFRICA IN THE WORLD’S WHEAT TRADE 


(Continued from page 1200.) 


embodies the latest expression of the 
conscience of the world in regard to 
“peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves.” It sets forth not only a pledge 
in respect to mandate territories, but a 
model and an aspiration for the con- 





duct of those already under the control 
of the signatory powers. It is a mile- 
stone marking how great has been the 
advance, both in knowledge and in recog- 
nition of responsibility toward subject 
races since the days of political and eco- 
nomic rivalry that resulted in the first 
partitioning of Africa. 

“To those colonies and_ territories,” 
reads article 22 of the covenant of the 
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League of Nations, “which as a conse- 
quence of the late war have ceased to be 
under the sovereignty of the states which 
formerly governed them, and which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development of such peo- 
ples form a sacred trust of civilization, 
and that securities for the performance 
of this trust should be embodied in this 
covenant.” 

Opinions will differ, perhaps, according 
to nationality, as to the manner in which 
the spirit of this pronouncement is being 
carried out in redivided Africa. ‘Time, 
probably, will offer the best answer. One 
of the greatest of the British adminis- 
trators in Africa, Sir F. D, Lugard, who 
has spent a lifetime in that field, says; 
“Wonderful progress has been made, not 
only in the improvement and quality of 
material et gp by scientific research, 
by organized methods, and by tlic ex- 
penditure of capital, but also in mcthods 
of administration for the welfare of the 
subject races, education, free labor, taxa- 
tion and other similar problems.” 

Africa, at any rate, is figuring more 
and more largely each year in con ribut- 
ing to the world’s supply of foocistuffs 


and raw materials, at the same tinie ab- 
sorbing an increasing amount co! the 
world’s industrial products. The total 
trade of the United States with \frica 


in 1800 amounted to less than $2,0'),000; 
in 1922 it was more than $100,000.00, 

To begin, in detail, with Algeria, which 
was an important part of Rome's gran- 
ary, an unbroken stream of wheat tribute 
has gone to Europe from that country 
since ancient times. Wheat is said to 
have been sown there first by those rest- 
less people, the Phoenicians, and so pro- 
lific was it in Algerian soil that the 
Emperor Augustus, so* history records, 
received a present of a sample yielding 
400 stalks from a single grain. Algerian 
wheat formed an important source of 
supply for Napoleon’s armies, and the 
British, in their peninsular wars, drew 
largely on the Algerian crop. The pro- 
consular arms were a woman holding a 
wheat ear in each hand, with each foot 
on a vessel laden with grain. 

A large proportion of the wheat raised 
in Algeria at present is of durum classi- 
fication. Experiments have been made 
with Manitoba wheats, voth spring and 
winter, but no great success has attended 
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Transportation as It Is Carried On Near Memphis, Egypt 
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them. The number of wheat varieties is 
exceedingly large, and this prevents 
rading and to some extent accounts for 
the country’s absence of elevators. 

Algeria is predominantly agricultural, 
since skilled labor and certain raw prod- 
ucts, especially coal, are lacking for the 
development of manufactures. The num- 
ber of farms in 1921 was about 25,000, 
of which more than one fifth were op- 
erated by French and Spanish colonists. 
These Europeans made large fortunes 
during the war from the sale of wines 
and cereals, 


Farming is carried on in a most primi- 
tive manner by the natives, and little ma- 
chinery is used. Agricultural operations 
by the colonists are about on a par with 
that of Europe, and there is great de- 
mand for the most modern machinery. 


The natives have very light implements, 
many of them being worked by hand. 
Very little fertilizer is used, though 
vhosphates are obtainable in plenty. 

‘ Wine is foremost among Algeria’s 
products, but wheat is normally the sec- 
ond most valuable export, and its pro- 
duction is the most important of all com- 
modiiies consumed in the colony. Occa- 
sional crop failures cause importations 


of both wheat and flour, large quantities 
in some years being brought in from the 
United States, but over a period of 10 
years Algeria’s exports have averaged 
3,000,000 bus of wheat and 80,000 bbls 
of flour annually. 

Next to wheat, barley is by far the 
most important grain in Algeria, forming 
with wheat the principal food of the 
natives. The variety most used is winter 
barley, although spring is also widely 
planted. Algerian winter barley is con- 
sidered superior to that of France, be- 
cause it is white enough for use in local 
and European breweries. Barley exports 
in 1920 amounted to more than 4,000,000 
bus. 


Oats do well in Algeria, and there was 
an exportation of 3,500,000 bus in 1920. 
Corn thrives also, both with and without 
irrigation, and exports amount to about 
250,000 bus annually. 

Algeria’s total cereal crop in 1922 com- 
prised 18,233,000 bus of wheat, 276,000 
bus of corn, 5,570,000 bus of oats and 
19,805,000 bus of barley. The average 
annual production of wheat, computed 
from yields of the past 10 years, is about 
30,000,000 bus, 

Wheat bread is the staff of life for 
the Algerian natives. It is usually very 
dark in color, often sour, probably from 
the practice of raising it by means of 
leaven from the last baking, with the ad- 
dition of a little beer. French capital is 
engaged to a large extent in the opera- 
tion of Algerian flouring mills, and there 
is widespread milling by primitive native 
methods. 

Politically, Algeria is a part of France. 
The population is about 6,000,000, one 
sixth of whom are Europeans. Of these, 
Spaniards number about 150,000 and 
Italians 40,000. However, for commer- 
cial purposes Algeria is thoroughly 
French as regards language, tastes and 
customs. The total value of Algerian 
commerce in 1921 was nearly 4,000,000,000 
frances. Acreage devoted to cereals in 
1922 was approximately 6,500,000. 

Egypt is no doubt even more ancient 
than Algeria as an exporter of wheat. 
Its record runs backward at least to the 
time of Joseph, and it had its great part, 
as well, in feeding the Roman Empire. 
When the empire in the west fell it con- 
tinued to supply most of the wheat used 
in the eastern or Byzantine empire. 
Then came the Mohammedan conquerors 
of northern Africa, and fc many cen- 
turies the wheat trade practically ceased. 
Agriculture, accordingly, was diminished. 
_ Rehabilitation began, however, when 
Europe once more, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, turned its attention to African re- 
sources. Great areas have been restored 
to cultivation, but little of this increased 
activity has been devoted to wheat rais- 
ing. Cotton has been found a more prof- 
itable crop, and is today Egypt’s chief 
agricultural product and the country’s 
main economic support. Of the exports 
from Egypt, raw cotton and cotton by- 
products, such as cottonseed and oil cake 
and cottonseed oil, represent about 90 
per cent. So great has been the attrac- 
tion of the cotton crop in recent years 
that the government has more than once 
been obliged to restrict sowings in order 
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to insure adequate cereal supplies for 
feeding the native population. 

In view of this development, it would 
appear that the future of Egypt’s wheat 
trade is largely dependent on the cotton 
market. At present Europe seems to find 
less need of wheat than of the special 
grade of cotton that thrives in Egypt, 
but should the time come when condi- 
tions are reversed, Egypt no doubt will 
largely regain and even surpass its an- 
cient renown as a world granary. Even 
today the country’s wheat production is 
by no means negligible. Upon 1,518,- 
000 acres the production in 1922 was 36,- 
648,000 bus, which is slightly in excess of 
the annual average for the past 10 years. 
There is usually a 70,000,000-bu corn 
crop and about 12,000,000 bus of barley. 

Progress in the establishment of irri- 
gation works in Egypt within modern 
times has b@en very glad. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century little 
had been done either to keep in repair 
or to improve upon the extensive dike 
and reservoir system built up in the Nile 
region in very ancient times. In the 
fifties and sixties Mougel Bey, a French 
engineer, undertook the enormous task 
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of building a double barrage across the 
two branches of the Nile about 12 miles 
north of Cairo. The British completed 
this work, with the result that the cotton 
output of the Nile delta doubled within 
five years. 

The Assiout weir, finished in 1902, and 
the Esna barrage, completed in 1909, 
were designed simply to raise the level 
of the river and control the distribu- 
tion of the water supply, but not to store 
it in order to make the superfluous water 
of the flood periods available for per- 
ennial irrigation. It was the great As- 
suan dam project, begun in 1898, which 
met this need. The dam turned the Nile 
for 200 miles into a lake,- and stores 
something like 2,500,000,000 cubic meters 
of water. 

These engineering arrangements are 
but the major features of enterprises 
carried out all along the Nile from the 
Mediterranean to the Sudanese border to 
increase the arable area of Egypt. Since 
the completion of the, Assuan dam in 
1912 there have been great improvements 
in the draining of the Nile delta. In 
1916 the Egyptian government, in con- 
junction with the Sudan government, be- 
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gan investigations for new irrigation 
works on a larger scale. The scheme, ap- 
proved after much criticism, included the 
construction of a dam near Khartum, 
with a storage capacity double that of 
the Assuan dam, and of a barrage in 
Upper Egypt. The object, as defined by 
Lord Allenby, was “to permit the per- 
ennial cultivation of the remaining waste 
or basin areas of Egypt, amounting to 
some 1,900,000 acres, which are now un- 
cultivated, and 1,200,000 acres which un- 
der basin irrigation produce one crop a 
ear.” 

While the area of Egypt is about 350,- 
000 square miles, the cultivated and set- 
tled area, largely the Nile valley and 
delta, covers only 12,226 square miles. 
The population in 1917 was nearly 13,- 
000,000, of whom 300,000 were foreigners. 

Tunis, which already exports large 
quantities of cereals, is looked upon as 
the prospective “granary of France.” 
Of its productive area of about 30,000,- 
000 acres, some 7,000,000 are cultivated, 
one half devoted to cereal raising. In 
1922, 3,674,000 bus of wheat were pro- 
duced from 882,000 acres. This, how- 
ever, is only a little more than half the 
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average production in the previous 10 
years. The average barley crop is about 
6,000,000 bus, the average oat crop 2,500,- 
000 bus, and the average corn crop 300,- 
000 bus. 

Most of the Tunisian cereal crop goes 
to France, which requisitioned the entire 
wheat yield during war times. In 1918 
the exports amounted to 775,000 bus of 
wheat and 20,000 bbls of flour. These 
figures suggest the agricultural possibili- 
ties of Tunisia. Under improved condi- 
tions the cereal output might be enor- 
mously increased. The government has 
recognized the importance of irrigation 
and is considering a large project, but 
no gow progress has been made to- 
ward realization. In addition to its ag- 
ricultural wealth, Tunisia has immense 
mineral fertilizer deposits, mostly beyond 
reach of transportation. 

Flour milling has acquired a new im- 
portance in Tunisia within recent years, 
following the intensification of cereal 
production and the growing needs of the 
home market, which is a considerable im- 
porter from America in years of poor 
crops. 

Morocco is a Moslem sultanate on the 
eastern shore of the Atlantic Ocean, di- 
rectly opposite the states of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. In 
1912 the country became a French pro- 
tectorate, except that the port of Tan- 
gier and its immediate hinterland of 
about 140 square miles is under interna- 
tional control, while a zone extending 207 
miles along the Mediterranean Sea from 
the Atlantic eastward, varying in width 
from 40 to 65 miles, and containing 8,740 
square miles, is administered by Spain. 
The zone of the French protectorate 
comprises 160,711 square miles, more 
than one half effectively occupied and 
under French control. With a total 
area of 169,591 square miles, Morocco is 
somewhat larger than California. The 
most reliable estimate places its popula- 
tion at 7,023,000. 

Agriculture is the only important in- 
dustry of Morocco, which during the 
war shipped to France 18,460,929 bus of 
barley, 3,376,818 bus of wheat, 3,401,699 
bus of b@ans, 2,957,247 bus of corn, and 
large quantities of other foodstuffs. The 





total arable area under French control 
in 1921 was estimated at approximately 
25,000,000 acres, of which about 6,000,000 
were under cultivation. The chief crops 
are barley, wheat, corn and millet, which 
account for 88 per cent of the tilled 
area. 

Observers generally agree that, under 
proper cultivation, western Morocco 
should become one of the richest cereal 
producing areas in the world. In size, 
as well as from an agricultural stand- 
point, the French zone is by far the 
most important part of Morocco, as 
within its limits are practically all the 
arable lands of the country. The fact 
that a state of armed resistance prevails 
throughout a large part of the Spanish 
zone reacts unfavorably upon agricul- 
tural development in that section, the 
soil possibilities of which have not been 
accurately gauged. A large part of the 
Spanish area is devoted to cereal grow- 


ing. 

Pornies in the French zone is restrict- 
ed to the great undulating plains that ex- 
tend some 325 miles along the Atlantic 
from Mogador to within 50 miles of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, and inland about 100 
miles up to the foothills of the Atlas 
Mountains. The soil is said to be excel- 
lent for wheat culture, but difficult to 
work advantageously in seasons of con- 
tinued rainfall. 

The wheat crop of Morocco in 1922 
totaled about 18,623,000 bus, and the 
barley crop 33,825,000 bus. These were 
about average yields. 

“The wheat mostly grown in Morocco 
is the hard variety,” states Vice Consul 
Ernest E. Evans, Tangier, in a report 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. “The yoyo yield obtained 
by native culture is about 10 bus per 
acre. The Moors distinguish several ill- 
defined varieties of hard wheat.’ With 
a view to facilitating local trade in this 
cereal, a rational classification is being 
studied by the authorities. The Moroc- 
can wheat generally known as zrea has a 
long, oblong grain, completely filled, is 
of a clear yellow color, and somewhat 
resembles the mahmoudi wheat of Al- 
geria and Tunis. It is in demand for 
sowing in rich soil. Asker wheat, on the 








contrary, is more suitable for making 
hard wheat flour, and has a short, small 
grain, often wrinkled, and is gray in 
color. It is cultivated in poorer soils, 
and even grows in sand of the seashore. 

“The cultivation of soft wheat was 
formerly unknown in Morocco, but, as a 
result of official encouragement, some 31,- 
485 acres were sown to soft wheat in 
1919. A government premium of léc 
per bu is given for the production of 
soft wheat, while a premium of 97c per 
bu is given for each bushel of hard 
or soft wheat produced by modern meth- 
ods of cultivation and sold to the Franco- 
Moorish authorities. The varieties culti- 
vated are the so-called tuzelle, or oran, 
and especially the bearded wheat with 
long grains, imported from Algeria. 

“In 1918 the government of the 
French protectorate furnished the col- 
onists with 1,575 bus of Manitoba wheat 
for sowing at the end of February and 
beginning. of March, but the exceptional 
dryness of the spring of that year was 
not favorable to good results. 

“The barley raised in Morocco is a 
four-row winter cereal resembling in 
quality that of Algeria; the grain is 
short and inflated, sharp-edged, and has 
projecting sides. The average yield is 
40 bus per acre. From 1914 to 1918 a 
premium of 55c for each bushel of bar- 
ley produced by European methods and 
delivered to the French authorities was 
offered. 

“Oats have been grown in Morocco 
only since 1912, but their cultivation is 
slowly increasing—from 3,706 acres in 
1915 to 19,900 in 1920. The variety 
grown in this country is light, but of 
good quality, being of the type produced 
in Algeria. 

“Corn thrives well in the rich and deep 
soil of certain regions of Morocco, espe- 
cially on irrigated land, although in the 
coastal belt good yields are obtained 
without irrigation. White sorghum is 
cultivated in Morocco for its grain, from 
which the natives obtain a flour as much 
appreciated as that made from wheat. 

“The native agriculturist in Morocco 
is not a scientific husbandman. He has, 
indeed, some idea of the advantages ob- 
tained from rotation of crops, and is 
aware that he should not sow wheat in 
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the same field during several successive 
years, but his cultivation is generally 
very superficial, the soil being plowed 
only when sowing is actually to be un- 
dertaken, while spring and summer oj! 
preparation is completely unknown. The 
grain is sown broadcast, and usually too 
thickly. No fertilizers of any kind are 
used; there is no weeding or hoeing; and, 
from the time the seed is sown until 
harvest, no cultivation takes place. 
Reaping is done with a sickle. 

“The authorities of the French pro- 
tectorate have added to their educational] 


programme the professional agricultural 
instruction of natives, with a view to 
training young men who will be capable 
of directing horticultural work and truck 
farming, and assisting European cvlon- 


ists in their farming enterprises. 
“Although the immense majority of 


the farming class in Morocco is jative 
Moors, many Europeans have entere« the 
country in recent years for the purpose 
of exploiting its commercial and agricul- 


tural resources. About 400 European 
colonists, mostly French, are now cstab- 
lished in western Morocco. The area in 
their possession is estimated to be nearly 
500,000 acres, most of which belonys to 
Frenchmen. In eastern Morocco a pum- 
ber of European settlers have been ¢stab- 
lished since 1907, many coming from Al- 
geria, where they had acquired experi- 
ence in North African farming.” 

Much is being done by the Frenc!: and 
Moorish governments, in addition ‘v the 


activities mentioned above, in stirulat- 
ing Moroccan agriculture. In 1920 the 
Franco-Moorish government advinced, 
without interest, large sums of money 


to the 39 native farmers’ organizations, 
created in the French zone during the 
past few years. In subsidizing these 
groups the object was to augment the 
food production of the country by en- 
abling the farmers to better their agri- 
cultural equipment, to form co-operative 
buying and selling societies, and gener- 
ally to foster their material welfare. 
The Moroccan government has institut- 
ed an agricultural credit system similar 
to that of France. There are several 
mixed chambers of commerce, industry 
and agriculture. 

The United States Department of 
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Shipping at Lourenco Marquez, the Transvaal’s Chief Port 


Commerce is authority for the statement 
that in 1921 there were in French Moroc- 
co 33 European flour mills, in addition 
to native ones which are said to number 
over 300 in the city of Fez alone, where 
there is an elaborate and ancient system 
of waterpower. Flour produced by the 
native Moroccan mills from domestic 
wheat is largely of the semolina type. 

Upon the conquest of German South- 
west Africa by British colonial forces in 
1915, the whole of South Africa, except 
for a small territory belonging to Portu- 
gal, came under British administration. 
The political divisions of this great new 
empire now include the Union of South 
Africa, which is a self-governing do- 
minion formed in 1910 and consisting of 
the former colonies of the Cape, Natal, 
Orange River Free State and Transvaal; 
the Southwest Protectorate, formerly 
German Southwest Africa, administered 
under mandate as an integral part of 
the Union; the native protectorates of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land, administered by the British colonial 
office; and Rhodesia, consisting of two 
separate administrations, both under the 
rule of the British South African Co. 

Including both Rhodesias the area of 
South Africa is approximately 1,650,000 
square miles. The population in 1921 
was about 11,000,000, of which more than 
one tenth were whites. 

Since the earliest days of settlement, 
agriculture has been of vital importance 
to the colonial population of South 
Africa, and the industry has grown rap- 
idly. The possibilities of wheat culture 
were apparent, and corn was found to 
be a prolific crop. Although South Af- 
rica has surpassed all other countries in 
the production of diamonds and gold, 
yet farming actually remains the indus- 
try of the people and offers the largest 
scope for development. The total value 
of agricultural products of the country 
already exceeds that of mining, and in 
view of the fact that the agricultural 
resources of the Union are so compara- 
tively undeveloped, remarkable progress 
Seems inevitable. Vast areas still remain 
untouched by the plow. 

_The principal crops grown in the 
Union are corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
tobacco, cotton and forage. Sugar and 
tea are cultivated in Natal. Corn is the 
leading crop, and South Africa is rec- 
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ognized in the principal markets of the 
world as one of the foremost fields for 
the production of high quality. 

The rapidly increasing corn crop has, 
in recent years, taken South Africa out 
of the ranks of cereal importers to a 
marked degree. Since 1910 there has 
been a large annual surplus of corn for 
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export, the net amount in 1919 being 
more than 13,000,000 bus. In several re- 
cent years there has been a large export 
of oats, the 1919 figure being 1,338,000 
bus. Imports of barley, however, still 
exceed exports, and the wheat output, 
though it is increasing annually, is not 
yet sufficient for domestic needs. 
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The normal wheat consumption of the 
Union is estimated to be about 11,000,- 
000 bus. In 1922 the domestic crop was 
8,688,000 bus, against 6,000,000 in 1912. 
The Union’s wheat imports in 1913 ap- 
proximated 5,000,000 bus, against 750,000 
in 1919. 

There is a considerable production of 
kafir corn, which locally is understood to 
include durra. Both are nonsaccharine 
sorghums, the former native to South 
Africa and the latter to North Africa. 
Kafir corn is not only important as a 
foodstuff for the indigenous population, 
but is also employed as a substitute for 
American corn in feeding cattle. 

The following figures, compiled by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, indicate the present status of the 
South African cereal trade, quantities 
expressed in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


IMPORTS 
Average 
1909-13 1921 1922 
Barley and malt...... 344 49 24 
Corn and corn meal... 143 18 18 
Oats and oatmeal .... 359 183 173 
Rye and rye flour .... 1 oT sé) 
Wheat and wheat flour 6,274 1,863 2,920 
Bee, TOW ci Cowvenes ce 78,097 64,348 68,287 
EXPORTS 
Average 
1909-13 1921 1922 
Barley and malt ..... 2 as 3 
Corn and corn meal... 3,952 18,325 11,881 
Oats and oatmeal .... 434 283 143 
Rye and rye flour .... obs 66 ees 
Wheat and wheat flour 253 74 14 


The magnitude of South Africa’s de- 
velopment as a producer of cereals is 
attested by the extensive system of gov- 
ernment grain elevators now in course of 
establishment. Construction work is al- 
ready well advanced. The system is a 
comprehensive one, embracing the entire 
grain producing area. It entails the 
building of a terminal elevator at the 
port of Durban with a storage capacity 
of 300,000 bags, another at East London 
with a capacity of 200,000 bags, and a 
third at Cape Town with a similar ca- 
pacity. Provision is also made for the 
construction of country elevators at 62 
inland centers, the size varying accord- 
ing to the tonnage of the grain offerings. 
The estimated cost of the port elevators 
is $2,500,000, and of the country eleva- 
tors slightly more than that figure. 

Present railroad facilities do not pro- 
vide for the handling of grain in bulk, 
but box cars for this purpose will be 
built to meet the requirements of the 
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new elevator system. In 1919 the South 
African railways handled over 950,000 
tons of grain, practically all of which 
was carried in bags, involving costly han- 
dling, loading and unloading charges. 
Lack of proper storage facilities often 
causes much damage to grain. The gov- 
ernment estimates that the elevator sys- 
tem will produce a saving to the country 
of $2,500,000 annually. 

South Africa has entered upon an ex- 
tensive programme of irrigation proj- 
ects, several of which are under way. 
While formerly most of the works con- 
structed were designed to cope with flood 
conditions, the vagaries of the South 
African rainfall in recent years have 
proved that large storage schemes for 
conserving water are necessary, and more 
attention is now being given to the con- 
servation of water as the only successful 
means of providing a permanent and 
regular supply for irrigation. 

The most important irrigation project 
now under way is the Hartebeestpoort 
dam across the Crocodile River. The 
dam is 200 feet high, and is the largest 
and highest structure of its kind in 
South Africa. When completed it will 
impound 5,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. 

Concerning the agricultural possibili- 
ties of Rhodesia, which lies to the north 
of the Union of South Africa, Consul 
Samuel W. Honaker, Johannesburg, has 
the following to say: 

“The physical features of this region 
indicate that in its structure it is prac- 
tically an extension of the Union, al- 
though better favored with regard to 
annual rainfall. The transportation sys- 
tem, as well as trade and economic chan- 
nels, is closely connected with that of the 
Union, and doubtless the development 
of the potential resources of this virgin 
region will follow that of the Union. 
Vast areas are suitable for grazing and 
other agricultural purposes, and the con- 
ditions are reported to be far superior 
to those in the Union of South Africa 
in these respects. In the district of 
Matabeleland, 50,000 square miles of 
land are available for settlement, 6,000 
of which are adapted for European set- 
tlement without much preliminary work. 
Cereals, cotton, tobacco and vegetables 
are reported to give excellent results. 
The climate is suitable for the growing 
of citrus and other fruits, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how these vast regions can 
long remain undeveloped.” 

The Southwest Protectorate is not a 
country that will be immediately attrac- 
tive to white settlers. It has a bad past 
to live down. Owing to its heat and 
dryness, agriculture is made difficult, and 
as yet stock raising is the principal in- 
dustry. Native labor is scarce. The 
black population is less than one to 
the square mile. Before the war 1,600 
white settlers occupied 52,000 square 
miles of the best land, the average size 
of each holding being 25,000 acres. 

British West Africa, including Gam- 
bia, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria, is too 
tropical in climate to warrant much ex- 
pectation of cereal culture. The prin- 
cipal food products figuring in the ex- 
port trade of this region, as well as of 
the French protectorates of Dahomey, 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Senegal, are 
palm oil, peanuts, cocoa and copra. 

Much more promising as a producer of 
cereals is the great territory under Brit- 
ish administration in East Africa. This 
includes the former German area, now 
called the Tanganyika Territory, and 
the districts formerly known as British 
East Africa and Uganda, but which were 
annexed to the British crown in 1920 and 
renamed Kenya Colony. 

Tanganyika Territory as a whole is un- 
suited to European settlement, although 
certain areas in the highlands are notable 
exceptions. Its agricultural possibilities, 
however, are considered excellent. The 
present main crops are sisal, cotton and 
coffee, but there is an increasing produc- 
tion of wheat, rice and millet. Cotton, 
it is believed, will become the territory’s 
agricultural mainstay. 

Kenya Colony’s production of cereals 
increases annually, and railroad develop- 
ment has brought great interior areas in 
touch with the ports, giving stimulus to 
further production. Exports are 25 
times what they were at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Corn is the 
chief cereal, but in 1919 there were 
10,000 acres devoted to wheat. Beans, 
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rice and sugar cane are rapidly entering 
into production. 

The native population of Kenya Col- 
ony is estimated at 2,500,000. In 1920 
thers were 5,000 whites and 17,000 Asi- 
atics. The highland area, suitable to 
white colonization, is limited in size, and 
already is largely taken up by settlers. 

Portuguese East Africa’s foodstuff ex- 
ports include beans, coconuts, copra, 
manioc flour, sugar, peanuts and vege- 
table oils. There are considerable yields 
of corn and rice, but wheat has not yet 
been extensively cultivated. The popu- 
lation is roughly 3,000,000, of whom 12,- 
000 are white. 

Extravagant claims are made as to the 
suitability of the climate of the Belgian 
Congo for European settlement. The na- 
tive population is dense, however, and 
this probably wil: discourage extensive 
colonization. An incomplete census in 
1917 established the fact that there were 
more than 7,000,000 natives in the coun- 
try, which embraces an area of slightly 
less than 1,000,000 square miles. 

A large part of the Belgian Congo lies 
at an altitude of 4,500 to 10,000 feet. 
Stock raising is at present the chief ag- 
ricultural pursuit, but cereal growing is 
looked upon as having great possibilities. 
The government has inaugurated a com- 
prehensive agricultural service, with ex- 
perimental stations, laboratories and a 
staff of agronomists. 

There is an extensive cultivation of 
rice in the French island of Madagascar, 
and improved transportation facilities in 
recent years have brought about a large 
milling industry. Manioc, corn, beans 
and peanuts are among the important 
foodstuff products, but wheat has not 
yet taken an appreciable place in the 
island’s agriculture. 

Outside the range of cereal production, 
Africa’s food resources are enormous. 
It is to the tropics, in fact, that the 
world will be obliged to look in future 
for an increasingly larger share of its 
fats and oils. In these Africa is par- 
ticularly rich. Of palm products, cot- 
tonseed oil, peanut oil, copra and cocoa, 
millions of tons are exported annually, 
and exploitation of such resources has 
only begun. 

Coffee is another product of increas- 
ing importance. It grows wild in many 
parts of Africa, the home of one species 
being Abyssinia, and of another Liberia. 
Abyssinian coffee is reputed to be the 
equal of any that is produced elsewhere. 
Other food products of importance are 
dates, sugar, rice, wine, fruit, vegetables, 
spices and nuts. As a grazing ground 
for the flocks and herds that will be 
called upon to supply the world’s grow- 
ing demand for meat, Africa’s great 
plains and hills offer prodigious oppor- 
tunity. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Sept. 8 
and Sept. 1, and for July 1-Sept. 8, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

Aug. 26- July 1- 























Flour, bbls— Sept. 2-8 Sept.1 Sept. 8 
United Kingdom .. 43 41 321 
Other Europe ..... 41 92 573 
Other countries.... 148 132 1,171 

WOOO 2 sesieccs 234 264 2,065 

Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom ,. 558 585 6,313 
BOOIF coscccesecces 380 188 1,224 
Other Europe ..... 2,026 5,544 18,935 
Other countries.... 1,811 1,898 10,446 

Potala ...ccceces 4,775 8,215 36,918 

Corn, bus— 

United Kingdom .. owe eve 513 
Other Europe ..... eas eee 307 
Canada ........+..+ 157 42 601 
Other countries.... 105 58 601 

Totals ....cccee% 262 100 2,022 

Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 1,217- 269 4,403 
Other countries.... 63 20 1,114 
ESTE 1,280 289 5,517 

Oats, bus— 

WRUROMO. so dsiccc cece 55 55 332 
Other countries.... 22 44 165 
ee ee 77 99 497 

Rye, bus— 

Germany ......... 47 sie 1,170 
Other countries.... 457 501 3,810 
Totale ...csceves 504 501 4,980 

Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbis ........ igs 2 247 
Wheat, bus ....... 39 205 7,157 
Barley, bus ....... 00% eons 785 
Oats, bus ......... 2 37 433 
TRO, DOB cc ccccccce 71 26 1,004 
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western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 
pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which wil] 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 


form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXXI. BILLS OF 
LADING 


NOTE.—Specific provisions of bills of lad- 
ing are elsewhere discussed under appropriate 
headings. 


SECTION 299, INTERPRETATION 

If a bill of lading be regarded as am- 
biguous in its provisions it must be in- 
terpreted most liberally in favor of the 
shipper or consignee, according to a 
decision of the Illinois supreme court in 
Mark Owen & Co. vs. Michigan Central 
Railroad Co., 125 N.E. 767. 


sEcTION 300. As EVIDENCE OF OWNERSHIP 


OF Goops 

That the same person is named in a 
bill of lading as both consignor and con- 
signee creates a mere presumption of 
ownership of the goods by such person; 
the presumption may be rebutted by evi- 
dence showing actual ownership in some 
other person. It was so decided by the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
sixth circuit, in Barbarin & Beach vs. 
Pere Marquette Railroad Co., 249 Fed. 
303. 

The fact that one holds a bill of lading 
is presumptive evidence of his ownership 
of grain covered by it, making him the 
proper party to sue for loss of or injury 
to the shipment, occurring while he held 
the bill of lading, but this presumption 
may be overcome by proof that another 
person was the actual owner of the goods, 
and hence the proper person to sue, 
(Farmers’ Grain Co. vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., 201 Ill. App. 261.) 


SECTION 301. 


In the case of Commercial National 
Bank vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway, 95 
S.E. 777, the bank sued to recover on ac- 
count of shipping documents bought by it 
on the faith of apparent shipments made 
by the Raleigh Grain & Milling Co; it 
being claimed that the defendant’s agents 
issued bills of lading without receiving 
goods for shipment, and that the milling 
company was insolvent. 

The suit was decided by the North 
Carolina supreme court in favor of the 
railway company, that court adhering to 
the rule that a carrier is not bound by the 
act of its agent in issuing a bill of lading 
without actual receipt of goods, because 
a bill of lading is not negotiable in the 
broad sense in which notes are negotiable, 
because a bill of lading is a mere receipt 
susceptible to explanation or contradic- 
tion, the same as any other receipt, and 
because persons dealing in bills of lading 
are fairly chargeable with notice of the 
fact, generally known in the commercial 
world, that the employees of a railway 
company are not empowered to issue such 
documents for goods not actually re- 
ceived. 


VALIDITY 


* #* 


Legal aspects of bills of lading were 
considered by the Nebraska supreme 
court in the case of Omaha Elevator Co. 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., 178 N.W. 211. The case in- 
volved a conflict of rights arising from 
the fact that after defendant railway 
company had delivered a shipment of corn 
without surrender of the bill of lading, 
it was induced to issue a new bill of lading 
on later surrender of the original docu- 
ment; the fact that delivery had been 
made being overlooked. 

“A bill of lading is a carrier’s receipt 
for property and a contract to carry and 
deliver it,’ declared the supreme court. 
“It is not the consigned property, nor the 
title thereto, nor a negotiable instrument. 
It is evidence of ownership in the hands 
of the holder, but. does not preclude in- 
quiry into the circumstances under which 
it is transferred or surrendered. Without 
the receipt or possession of property to 
transport, or to divert beyond the original 
destination, there can be no valid bill of 
lading. 


“The liability of a carrier for the trans- 
portation and delivery of property does 
not attach until it receives the property, 


. - It follows that, after a carrier has 
transported property and permanently 
lost possession and control of it by deliy- 
ery under the original bill of lading, a 


subsequent bill of lading, issued by the 
same carrier for the purpose of diverting 
the original consignment to a different 
destination, is void. ‘The receipt of the 

oods,’ said the Supreme Court of the 

nited States, ‘lies at the foundation of 
the contract to carry and deliver. if no 
goods are actually received, there cin be 
no valid contract to carry or to deliver.” 


SECTION 302. 


DUTY TO ASCERTAIN GENU- 

INENESS 
A railway company in delivering a 
shipment on surrender of a bill of lading 


must ascertain at its peril that the docu- 
ment is genuine, so far as conceriis the 
right of the shipper to recover «:ainst 
the carrier, on it appearing that the bill 
of lading surrendered was a false one. 

This point was incidentally declared 
by the Tennessee supreme court in the 
case of Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. vs. McKay & Morgan, 182 S.\\. 585, 
in which case plaintiff was upheld in its 
right to recover from defendanis the 
value of a carload shipment which it de- 
livered to defendants under such a bill 
of lading, thereby being compelled to 
afterwards indemnify the shipper. 

It was not claimed that defendants 
were parties to the fabrication of the 
false bill of lading, and it appears that 
they acted innocently and as agents for 
the guilty parties in presenting it, but 
the court decided that the plaintit! car- 
rier was entitled to recover under either 
or both of the legal principles that, where 
one of two innocent persons must suffer 
loss, he by whose act the loss was occa- 
sioned must bear it, and that one who 
deals with a carrier or other party osten- 
sibly on his own account is personally 
liable, although in fact he may have been 
acting as agent for an undisclosed prin- 
cipal. 

* * 

Provision in an order bill of lading to 
“notify” does not mean that the shipment 
may be delivered without the order of the 
lawful holder of the bill of lading; and 
an actual indorsement by the consignee 
of a forged bill of lading affords the car- 
rier no more protection than would be 
given by a delivery directly to the con- 
signee without production of the original 
bill. 


It was so decided by the United States 
circuit court of appeals, sixth circuit, in 
Barbarin & Beach vs. Pere Marquette 
Railroad Co., 249 Fed. 303. 


* * 


One who makes advances upon grain 
bills of lading, in the face of information 
putting him on inquiry as to whether or 
not the documents are genuine and repre- 
sent grain actually received by the carrier 
issuing the bills of lading, can have no 
valid cause of action against the carrier 
on account of the fact that the documents 
were fraudulently issued without receipt 
of grain, according to the holding of the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
mad court in the case of Knight! vs. 

elaware & Hudson Co., 165 N. Y. Supp. 
583. In other words, it was held (hat, 
before there can be recovery in such 4 
case, it must appear that the plaintiff 
made his advances in good faith and in 
innocent reliance upon the bills of lading. 

But the court decided that a railway 
company cannot avoid liability to the 
holder of a bill of lading for diverting an 
actual shipment to his loss, on the ground 
that earlier shipments under other bills of 
lading on which plaintiff had made ad- 
vances had been diverted under similar 
circumstances. The opinion said on this 
point: 
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“The most that can be said is that there 
were certain circumstances ng | to 
earlier transactions which should have 
aroused plaintiffs’ suspicions, and that as 

rudent men they should have refrained 
from dealing with bills of lading issued 
by defendant to Durant & Elmore, from 
whom plaintiffs received them. To uphold 
this defense would be equivalent to per- 
mitting a tort-feasor [wrongdoer] to 
escape the consequences of his wrong- 
doing by pleading that his reputation was 
so bad that no one was justified in relying 
upon his representations. This is not the 
law.” 

section 303, CARRIER’S LIABILITY FOR 

ISSUING WRONG KIND 


A shipper may not rely upon a rail- 


way company’s freight agent’s statement 
as to what rate applies on transportation 
between certain interstate points, but if 
the agent, through mistake or fraud, de- 


livers the wrong kind of bill of lading, 
the shipper may be entitled to recover 
consequential damages. This is the gist 
of the decision handed down by the Min- 
nesoia supreme court in the case of 
Duho!m vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., 177 N.W. 772. 
Pleintiff, desiring to retain control 
. shipment to Montana, to secure 


over i 

payment of the price by the buyer to 
whom the goods were to be delivered, 
was assured by defendant’s agent at the 
shipping point that the bill of lading is- 
sued was an order bill of lading, wherein 
in fact it was a straight bill of lading 
running direct to the buyer. This docu- 


ment was attached to draft drawn on the 
buyer, but the draft was rejected and 


the shipment taken up by the consignee 
without surrendering the bill of lading. 
Attempts to collect from the consignee 
proving fruitless, plaintiff sued defend- 
ant railway company, and the supreme 
court upheld the right to recover. 

The court noted that it is well-estab- 
lished law that as to interstate shipments 
“there is no such thing as actionable 


misrepresentation as to rates, for every 
person is bound to know the lawful rate, 
and since the amount of liability for loss 
of goods transported depends upon the 
rate, the liability incident to a particu- 
lar rate attaches automatically to the 
contract.” 

But it was held that the same reason- 
ing does not apply to defeat a railway 
company’s liability for deception as to 
the character of a shipping document de- 
livered, regardless of whether the decep- 
tion was willful or not. And it was de- 
cided that the mere fact that the ship- 
per may have opportunity to discover 
the falsity of the agent’s representation 
by examining the paper for himself does 
not necessarily preclude recovery by the 
shipper. 

* * 

In the suit of Brunswig vs. Bush, 221 
S.W. 760, the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals affirmed judgment against defend- 
ant, receiver of a railway company, for 
damages for nonfulfillment of a contract 
to transport corn through from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to points in Mexico, with- 
out change of cars. The substance of 
the decision was as follows: 

Where a raitway company’s authorized 
representative makes a valid freight 
transportation contract, but, through 
mistake, draws a bill of lading not con- 
forming to the mutual understanding, 
the shipper is entitled to have the writ- 
ten agreement judicially reformed to 
state the true contract. 

So, where it was understood that ship- 
ments were to be through to Mexican 
points, mistake of the initial carrier’s 
agent in naming a border point as the 
destination, for export to the Mexican 
points, may be corrected by a court in 
a suit for damages for breach of the 
true agreement. Whenever any con- 
tract, as written, fails to state the true 
agreement, whether through fraud of 
one of the parties, mistake of the person 
drawing up the instrument, or mutual 
mistake of the parties, a court will so 
reform the agreement as to make it read 
as it should. 

Overruling defendant’s contention that 
the contract was void as being discrim- 
inatory, the court of appeals said: 

“We cannot see any element of favor 
or preference for plaintiff that could not 
be obtained for any other shipper want- 
ing like service. There is no suggestion 
that any other person could not have had 
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an agreement with defendant for a 
through shipment into Mexico without 
unloading the corn from the car in which 
it was loaded and accepted by defendant 
at the original point of shipment. 

“But, as just stated, if it should be 
conceded that the contract was discrim- 
inatory, it would not avail defendant as 
a defense, unless such discrimination was 
unjust.” 


SECTION 304. RIGHTS OF INNOCENT HOLDERS 


“A carrier, by delivering goods to the 
consignee without the production of the 
bill of lading, is liable to a bona fide 
holder of the bill for value—whether by 
way of purchase or as security for ad- 
vances—before delivery of the goods at 
the destination.” (United States circuit 
court of appeals, sixth circuit, in Bar- 
barin & Beach vs. Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co., 249 Fed. 303.) 


7 * 


Where grain is shipped to the ship- 
per’s order, and the bill of lading is 
transferred in usual course of business 
to an innocent purchaser, he is entitled 
to recover damages for delay in delivery 
and loss of grain in transit, arising from 
the facts that the grain was not shipped 
at the time or from the point indicated 
by the bill of lading, and that the car 
was in bad order, according to the hold- 
ing of the Kansas supreme court in the 
case of Harold vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., 144 Pac. 823. 

The court said: “Nor is there any dif- 
ference in the legal consequences flowing 
from a bill of lading issued without the 
receipt of the goods at any time and one 
issued before the goods are received, 
provided a loss falls upon the trans- 
feree in the usual course of business as a 
direct consequence of the misstatement.” 

* * 


If a grain dealer procures a bill of 
lading which calls for more wheat than 
is actually shipped, and then negotiates 
the same to an innocent purchaser, he 
renders himself jointly liable with the 
railway company for the loss sustained 
by the buyer in consequence of the short- 
age of the shipment, and may be com- 
pelled to indemnify the railway company 
on account of its liability. (E. G. Rall 
Grain Co. vs. Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co., 146 Pac. 1180.) 


sEcTION 305. BONDS FOR SURRENDER 


A grain company shipped several cars 
of grain to its own order at Little Rock, 
Ark., with directions to notify a milling 
company, but afterwards notified the de- 
livering railway company that the ship- 
ments were intended for an elevator 
company, which was closely allied with 
the milling company. 

Pending indorsement of an order for 
delivery to the elevator company on the 
bills of lading, and drawing of drafts on 
that company with the bills of lading at- 
tached, delivery was made to it. But the 
company refused to pay the drafts, 
whereupon the railway company paid the 
value of the grain to the consigning 
grain company, and sued the elevator 
company on a bond given by it under the 
statutes of Arkansas, conditioned to de- 
liver original bills of lading to the rail- 
way company covering shipments con- 
signed to it but delivered without sur- 
render of such bills of lading. 

It was held that the elevator company 
was a “consignee” within the meaning of 
the bond, and therefore liable. (Arkan- 
sas supreme court, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. vs. Title Guaranty 
& Surety Co., 172 S.W. 262.) 


CHAPTER XXXII. WHEN CAR- 
RIER’S LIABILITY BEGINS 


SECTION 306. IN GENERAL 

There are numerous decisions that 
where a car has been spotted at a mill 
for loading and has been loaded for 
transportation to a specified point, and 
the proper representative of the rail- 
way company has been notified that the 
car is ready to be moved, the relationship 
of carrier has been created and the rail- 
way “rg 4 becomes an insurer of the 
safety of the shipment, in the absence 
of any showing of intention on the part 
of the shipper to still hold the car out 
of actual transit. 

But, ordinarily, it must appear that 
the destination of the car had been fixed; 
mere loading and sealing of a car with- 





out advice to the railway company as to 
its destination would be no such delivery 
to the carrier as to afford a basis for 
holding the company to its strict liability 
as insurer. And, as will be seen in sec- 
tion 308, the question as to when the 
carrier’s liability begins is affected by 
a clause in current standard forms of 
bills of lading. 

Also it is quite clear that actual issu- 
ance of a bill of lading or prepayment 
of the charges will not impose liability on 
the company, if it appears that the ship- 
ment was not ready to be moved at the 
time of the loss or injury. 

As said by the Missouri court of ap- 
peals, “the carrier’s duty and obligation 
always attach as soon as the delivery of 
goods for transportation is completed so 
as to place upon it the exclusive duty of 
seeing after their safety. . . . The de- 
livery of the goods and the acceptance 
of them, therefore, necessarily precede 
the execution of the bill of lading. 

“It would seem that if the delivery and 
the acceptance of the goods is for imme- 
diate transportation, and they are not 
merely held by the carrier to await the 
further convenience of the owner before 
he ships them, the delivery and accept- 
ance is a part of the entire transaction 
between shipper and carrier, and the lia- 
bity should at once attach, since the con- 
tract has in fact been made, and the bill 
of lading is only evidence of it.” 

The rule that a railway company be- 
comes an insuring carrier of a shipment 
on “acceptance” thereof does not require 
proof of express acceptance. It bein 
the duty of such a company to carry al 
freight tendered to it, subject to proper 
regulations, acceptance will be implied 
from proof of tender of a shipment for 
transportation conforming to such regu- 
lations. 

In order to bind a railway company by 
notice to an employee of readiness of a 
car to be moved, it must be within the 
scope of the employee’s duties to receive 
and act upon such notice. 

* #*# 


In the case of Cox vs. Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Co., 108 Pac. 
380, the court followed the rule applied 
by the courts of other states to the effect 
that, although a car be in the physical 
custody of a railway company, by reason 
of standing on its tracks, its liability is 
merely that of a warehouseman, who is 
liable for loss only when caused by his 
carelessness, until the shipper has not 
only relinquished control over the car, but 
has also given the railway company notice 
of the readiness of the shipment for 
transportation. 


SECTION 307. CUSTOM AS A FACTOR 


The question as to when a car has been 
delivered by a shipper to the railway com- 
pany will be affected by consideration of 
well-established custom between the par- 
ties disclosing intention as to when it was 
intended that the car should pass to the 
company’s control. 

To illustrate this point, I cite the case 
of Cincinnati Grain Co. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., 142 S.W. 374, de- 
cided by the Kentucky court of appeals. 
There it appeared that it was a custom 
between the parties that cars loaded at an 
elevator at Latonia should not be routed 
from there, but taken over to yards in 
Covington" and there routed, a bill of 
lading being given at Latonia in the usual 
form, showing that the car was to be 
taken to a certain track in Covington. 

On these facts it was decided by the 
court that the cars were at the risk of the 
carrier from the time of delivery at the 
elevator, where a car was lost before it 
reached the Covington track, although the 
final destination of the car was then un- 
known. The court said, however: “If the 
carrier had carried this car of wheat to 
the southbound track in Covington, and 
it had been destroyed while waiting there 
for the consignor to route it to its final 
destination, a different question would be 
presented.” 

In the case of Cox vs. Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Co., 108 Pac. 
380, it appeared that it was a shipper’s 
custom to notify the defendant’s freight 
agent when cars were loaded, giving the 
consignee’s name, the destination and 
routing, but this was not done in the case 
of a car which was destroyed by fire in 
the nighttime following completion of 
loading. Hence, the Oklahoma supreme 
court exonerated the defendant from lia- 
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bility, the fire not having been shown to 
have resulted from negligence on defend- 
ant’s part. 


SECTION 308. BILL OF LADING PROVISIONS 


The West Virginia supreme court of 
appeals placed a noteworthy interpreta- 
tion upon a clause in the standard form 
of bills of lading, concerning the liabil- 
ity of common carriers for shipments 
damaged or lost while remaining on sid- 
ings. The clause in question read as 
follows: 

“Property destined to or taken from 
a station, wharf, or landing at which 
there is no regularly appointed agent 
shall be entirely at risk of owner after 
unloaded from cars or vessels, or until 
loaded into cars or vessels, and when re- 
ceived from or delivered on private or 
other sidings . . shall be at owner’s 
risk until the cars are attached to and 
after they are detached from trains.” 

The gist of the decision of the court, 
which was handed down in the case of 
McClure vs. Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co., 98 S.E, 514, is that this entire para- 
graph applied only to stations, etc., at 
which the carrier had no agent. As to 
stations at which the carrier has an 
agent, it is not necessary that a car 
which has been loaded and placed under 
the control of the railway company for 
transportation be actually attached to a 
train before the company’s liability as 
carrier commences. Nor, at such sta- 
tions, does the mere detaching of an in- 
bound car from the delivering train on a 
siding at a place convenient for unload- 
ing relieve the carrier’s liability. 

From this decision it seems that, as to 
stations where agents are maintained, the 
old rule obtains that the carrier’s strict 
liability as such commences when the car 
is ready to go forward, in the case of 
outbound shipments, and ends, in the 
case of inbound shipments, when the car 
has been spotte for unloading and the 
consignee has been given due notice of 
the arrival and reasonable opportunity 
for unloading. 

* * 

The New Jersey court of errors and 
appeals was called upon to determine 
whether a railway company is liable for 
loss of freight loaded on a car spotted 
for the shipper on a siding but destroyed 
before the car was put in transit. Find- 
ing that in this case there was no deliv- 
ery of the shipment to the carrier by 
the mere fact of loading, the court denied 
the shipper right to recover against the 
railway company. 

It appears that there was a custom 
whereby the shipper was entitled to 48 
hours in which to load the car; that this 
period had not expired; and that no 
notice had been given the carrier’s agent 
that loading had been completed. 

The opinion of the court also held that 
the clause in a “uniform bill of lading” 
covering an interstate shipment to the 
effect that property destined to or 
shipped from a “private or other siding” 
shall be at the owner’s risk until the cars 
are attached to and after they are de- 
tached from trains, applies to public 
sidings upon which cars are spotted for 
shippers. 

It was further decided that under the 
interstate commerce act and the regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission respecting tariffs and uniform 
bills of lading, when delivery to a car- 
rier is complete, though no bill of lading 
has been issued, the rights and liabili- 
ties of the parties are regulated by the 
uniform bill of lading so far as applic- 
able to the particular shipment. 





SUGAR BEET PRODUCTION 

A comprehensive investigation into the 
cost of producing sugar beets, involving 
field work in about 30 sugar areas in 
Michigan, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, and 
California, has been ordered by the Unit- 
ed States Tariff Commission and will be 
conducted by the agricultural division 
of the commission. It is contemplated 
that this inquiry, which is distinct from 
the investigation for the purposes of the 
“flexible provisions” of the Act of 1922 
now well advanced into the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Louisiana, and in beet sugar 
mills of the West, will provide records 
for about 2,000 farms, representing 15 
per cent of the total production of the 
sugar areas visited and 10 per cent of 
the national production. 
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OPTIMISM YS. PESSIMISM 


His old horse died and his mule went lame, 

And he lost his cow in a poker game; 

A cyclone came one summer day 

And blew his house and barn away; 

Then an earthquake followed to make it good 

And swallowed the ground where his house 
had stood; 


And then the mortgage man came around 

And heartlessly claimed the hole in the 
ground. 

This shock was so great that he up and died, 

And his widow and children wept and cried. 


These lines were sent to the writer, as 
a delicious bit of sarcasm, by an Ohio 
miller to whom he had sketched a rather 
gloomy and foreboding picture of the 
future of the soft wheat milling busi- 
ness, deduced from the reports of others, 
but in which this particular miller most 
emphatically did not concur. The lines 
are supposed to express the acme of mis- 
fortune, pessimism and chronic despair, 
although the poor fellow held up to 
ridicule seems to have had a combination, 
or conspiracy, of nature and circumstance 
against him for which his rather limited 
intelligence, and that of the versifier, was 
no match. The incident suggests a com- 
parison of the relative moral, psycho- 
logical and practical valués of optimism 
and pessimism. 

The miller writes: “One of the old 
school readers had a story in it about 
Harley and the Beggar. It seems that 
the boy, Harley, got a pebble in his shoe 
and found it just a little hard going, like 
the road the millers have been travelling. 
He sat down to remove the pebble, and 
when an old fortune teller came by with 
a crooked walking stick in his hand, the 
two fell into conversation. 

“The old chap told Harley that he 
came very near starving to death when 
he tried to make prophecies, telling peo- 
ple of toubles that were going to come, 
and terrible things the future held for 
them. So he changed his tune, as he 
had to do something to exist, and began 
telling people their future of good cheer, 
and the promise of better things that 
waited for them. As a result, he had to 
take the byroads to keep from being 
overworked.” 

It may be said that the old fortune 
teller was a purveyor of bunk, encourag- 
ing foolish and brainless people, who 
were the only kind likely to consult him, 
to go on living in their fool’s paradise. 
They may have been a worthless lot, but 
they had to go on living somehow and 
doing their work, whatever it might be, 
and the bunk helped them to do it. The 
intellectual quality of such people is 
certainly open to question, but that is 
not the point. 

The thing goes somewhat deeper than 
that. Suppose it be granted, for the 
sake of argument, that a man has a cer- 
tain work to do in the world. The ques- 
tion then is, What will be helpful in 

tting it done, or in enabling him to 

o it? Which influence, that of optim- 

ism or pessimism, will be most helpful? 
First, it will probably be granted that 
the state of mind regarding the work is 
important. 

Does it require any exposition, any 
lengthy argument and analysis to show 
the relative effects of optimism and pes- 
simism on the mind? Perhaps the physi- 
ologist might be able to trace an effect, 
when continued long enough, even in 
the corpuscles of the blood. Without 
going that far, as a matter of experience 
and observation, is not the man who has 
faith, confidence, optimism, belief in him- 
self and his work, more likely to succéed 
than the one who is without these qualifi- 


. seem to be more favorable. 





cations? The chances are that one will 
succeed, while the other is doomed and 
foreordained to failure. Any experi- 
enced business man knows. that this is a 
trite truism. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” Any 
one who plays the game of golf knows 
what that intangible, elusive quality of 
confidence can contribute to it. It is the 
straw which makes just the difference 
between a good shot and a bad one, a 
good game and a poor one—and it is 
mental. Some days the player just feels 
that he can make the shots, that he can 
see and hit the ball just right; the whole 
thing stands out visualized in the mind’s 
eye; he knows that he can do it,—and he 
does it. And golf is the most like life 
of any game played, and of all games 
its plays are most easily foozled. Hence 
its compelling power. 

Augustine Birrell, in his Res Judicate, 
said: “In the long run even a gloomy 
truth is better company than a cheerful 
falsehood.” But what is the truth, and 
how is one to know it and be sure of it 
when he sees it? Time and again many 
of the most pessimistic forecasts have 
failed to come true. Every one will re- 
call the story of the man, approaching 
the end of his life, who said: “I am an 
old man and have had many troubles— 
most of which never happened.” 

Of course this doesn’t mean that one’s 
eyes should be shut to perfectly obvious 
things. Millers who have been successful 
are a hardy lot. No one can beat them 
in gloomy talk, but they go right on 


about their business, smiling, as if noth- 
ing had happened. If half the stories 
they have been telling these many years 


were true, it would be nothing short of 
a miracle that any of them should have 
survived and that there should be any 
milling business left. As a matter of 
fact, they can face the truth, however 
black it may be at the moment, and still 
maintain their poise and fortitude and, 
besides, dig up some resourcefulness 
which will pull them through. The mill- 
ing business is going to last, and sooner 
or later, when some necessary adjust- 
ments are made, it will come upon better 
days. Some will perish, as is always the 
case in every industry which is over- 
crowded; it isn’t pleasant for them, but 
is inevitable. 

As no one has the omniscience to as- 
sess the truth, it is just as well, for its 
beneficent, moral, psychological and prac- 
tical effect, to take the cheerful, opti- 
mistic point of view. Perhaps the truth 
of the Christian religion cannot be prov- 
en by logic, but can there be any ques- 
tion of the benefit derived from belief 
in it by the human race? In other words, 
having faith, belief in things and opti- 
mism make a good working hypothesis, 
supported by actual results accom- 
plished. Pessimism is depressing, and 
works against the efficiency of the human 
machine. Years ago Cornelius Vander- 
bilt said, “The man who is a pessimist 
on the United States will go broke.” The 
miller who is a pessimist is likely to lose 
his business, is disqualified for it, and 
may also go broke if he stays in it long 
enough. 


FLOUR MARKET 


Business with the mills in the week 
ending Sept. 15 continued fair, and op- 
eration is either at full time or a ae a 
ing it. Sales are being made right along, 
both for domestic and export shipment. 
There are not the same complaints about 
price cutting as a year ago, and margins 
In fact, 
there is really no ground for reasonable 
complaint. mpared with their previ- 
ous experience at times, millers may well 
feel satisfied. 

Feed is the outstanding feature at 
present, and is largely responsible for 





the satisfactory condition. There is no 
evidence as yet of a let-up in demand, 
and still higher prices are anticipated 
by millers, although buyers will doubt- 
less fight any further advance. One Ohio 
miller contends that millfeed is absurdly 
low, compared with other feeds. He says 
he is not attempting to do more than 
take care of his regular customers on 
their feed requirements; furthermore, 
that feed can be sold for October and 
November shipment at present prices, if 
one cares to do it. He mentions this as 
an indication of the insistent demand, 
and the desire of buyers to make sure of 
being taken care of. 

The big event of the week was the 
announcement of the Canadian crop re- 
port. Many in the trade were not an- 
ticipating or prepared for such a bumper 
and record crop as 471,000,000 bus, and 
it seemed to call for serious considera- 
tion and readjustment in points of view. 
It was a bit staggering, following on the 
heels of many reports of shrinkage in 
the indicated crop. The trade was slowly 
getting set in its opinions, and this re- 
port meant that it would have to go 
back and build up again from the 
ground. 

However, the market has so far stood 
the brunt of the report rather well, par- 
ticularly so far as soft wheat is con- 
cerned, and considering that there seems 
to be too much wheat in comparison with 
the purchasing power. It is figured here 
that Canadian prices will permit the im- 
portation of considerable wheat from 
there in spite of the import duty, and 
that this country may need it to build 
up its milling mixture. The importa- 
tion of as much as 100,000,000 bus is 
spoken of as a possibility. 

Whatever the size of the crop, either 
here or in Canada, cash prices exhibit 
considerable resisting power, and do not 
seem to be much affected adversely. One 
Toledo miller reports rather scant ac- 
ceptances on his bids, although farmers’ 
deliveries at his mill are holding up 
fairly well. The point is that cash prices 
have not yielded much, and have not 
shown much of a range on the entire 
crop. The lowest bid price at Toledo 
was 94c bu and the highest $1.01, while 
the bid on Sept. 14 was 99c for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points. This means that 
there hasn’t been a wide range in flour 
prices, and nobody has got hurt. 

Toledo millers were bidding 99c bu for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, Sept. 
14. Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted at $4.95@5.10 bbl, local 
springs $6.10@6.45, and local hard win- 
ters $5.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $382@ 
32.25 ton, mixed feed $32.50@32.75, and 
middlings $32.75@33.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
eS) Serr re 40,40 84 
Previous week ..........+. 34,500 72 
ROBE. GHD ccccvecseesecvces 38,650 84% 
Two years ago ........+... 27,000 56 
Three years ago .......... 18,380 38 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 9-15 ..... 22 '127,500 92,467 73 

Previous week. 25 148,410 93,282 62% 
Year ago ...... 19 108,210 69,868 . 64 
Two years ago. 22 132,210 78,870 55 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 193,200 239,600 35,900 62,300 
Corn, bus.... 41,250 76,250 2,700 18,650 
Oats, bus.... 133,250 57,400 68,980 12,200 


“WHEN YOU REJECT GOODS, REJECT THEM” 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, has some com- 
ments on this subject in a recent bulle- 
tin, which may be of interest to other 
millers: 

“There is nothing truer, both in law 
and common sense, than that the only 
way to do a thing is to do it. And so, 
the one and only way to reject goods, 
which, when they arrive, prove to be 
not what you ordered, is to reject them. 
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Don’t play with the situation or with 
your rejection—reject the goods, wholly, 
completely and without any string. Oth- 
erwise, you may find your rejection no 
rejection at all, and be compelled to pay 
for them. / 

“A buyer of goods amounting to over 
$50,000 is meditating in sorrow over the 
truth above set down. He bought goods 
which were not what he ordered, and 
demanded his money back. He had paid 
for them on sight draft before inspec- 
tion and, ordinarily, he would have got- 
ten it back, but in order to strengthen 
his case on the rejection, he had some 
of the goods used. The court said, hay- 
ing rejected the on he had no right 
to do any acts of ownership over them 


at all. Having done acts of ownership, 
his rejection went for naught; the goods 
were his, and he couldn’t get his money 


back. 

“Your secretary knows of a case where 
the buyer let the draft on a shiprnent 
hang up at the bank for two months; 
then, when pressed for payment, seit to 
the warehouse in another city for a 
sample, and then claimed the flour was 
not as bought. I reminded him ‘hat, 
according to rules, he slept on his i zhts 
to reject or complain of quality. The 
rules give the buyer 48 hours in «hich 


to reject (after arrival). He had ‘aiken 
two months, and I informed him that 
he would have to take the goods, no at- 
ter if the sacks contained only ~ocks 
(of course, this was stretching a poiit as 


to the rocks), but he saw the poiin', ac- 
knowledged the point, and accepte:| the 
flour. 


“I know of another case where the 
buyer, on receipt of the flour, made 
claim for reconditioning the sacks, which 


he claimed were in bad condition On 
inspecting the flour, I found that the 
buyer had shipped out all but 200 bils of 
the 600 involved. He had no claim, in 
consequence, but the miller declited to 
insist on his rights, and a compromise 
was effected. The buyer had no right 
to reship the flour until investigation and 
settlement had been agreed upon. I 
could recite a number of such cases.” 


NOTES 


F, H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co. and 
export agent of the Millers’ National 
Federation, recently called on the Toledo 
trade. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, sailed from Mont- 
real, Sept. 15, on a trip to Europe for 
his health. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, arrived in New York Sept. 14, re- 
turning from Europe, and was expected 
in Toledo at the end of the current week. 

H. W. Tibbals, representing the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Toledo 
on Sept. 14 and called at this office. He 
is covering Ohio and West Virginia for 
this mill. 

The Moody & Thomas Milling Co., a 
successful jobber at Cleveland, (Ohio, 
operating a soft wheat mill at Penin- 
sular, Ohio, has taken on the account 
of Mother’s Best, made by the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills. 

J. F. Hall, flour broker, Toledo, ac- 
companied Linton Fallis, president Sher- 
lock Baking Co., Toledo, in the latter's 
automobile on a drive to French | ick, 
Ind., to attend the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Boar: of 
Trade, Indianapolis, Sept. 20, beginuing 
at 10 a.m. Secretary Riley has prep:red 
a good P 0 aera and there wil! be 
general discussions by the members. 

The J. I. Gates Milling Co., jobver, 
Columbus, Ohio, representing among 
others the Atkinson Milling Co., in- 
neapolis, is said to have sold 30,000 
bbls flour so far this crop, which is re- 
garded as a very satisfactory volum¢. 

C. H. Reineck, 8602 Madison Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is devoting his eriire 
time to his flour brokerage business. 10 
which he is making good headway. :+¢ 
is open for connection with northwest’rn 
mills making both spring wheat and ‘ye 
flour. 

E. P. Mitchell, well known in this ter- 
ritory, where he formerly represented the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn, 
and was secretary of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, is now sales 
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manager for the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
of the Southwest, Kansas City. 

The Tri-State Brokerage Co., Ironton, 
Ohio, was the style adopted about two 
months ago by J. C. MacKoy when he 
engaged in this business following his 
connection for the past five years as 

art owner and manager of the Wheel- 
ersburg (Ohio) Milling Co. The com- 
pany will specialize in flour, feed, grain 
and hay, calling on the jobbing trades. 

A. H. Haynes, representing the San- 
dusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., with 
headquarters St. Louis, formerly at To- 
jedo, is now stationed at Toledo, givin 
attention to the company’s plants an 
business in this section of the country. 
His firm makes a feature of ready made 
flour barrels for mills, and operates shops 
so located as to give service anywhere 
east of the Mississippi. 

The Mayflower Co., 225 South Main 
Street, South Bend, Ind., is the name of 
a new general brokerage business call- 
ing upon bakers, feed stores, elevators 
and wholesale grocers. The personnel 
of the company includes T, O. Mays, for- 
manager L, C. Mercantile Co., 


mer!; 

Quincy, Il, and Logansport, Ind., A. E. 
Sweeny, formerly ey Creasey Cor- 
pora'ion, South Bend, Ind., and R. F. 
Graben, manager L. C. Mercantile Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The concern repre- 
sents Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
town, Ll, Stanard Tilton Milling Co., 


St. Louis, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. and the McMillen Co., feed, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EVANSVILLE 
The week of Sept. 9-15 is reported 
good for some millers and quiet for oth- 


ers. |lour demand has eased off in some 
quariers, and has held up surprisingly 


well in others. Quotations, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent, $6.40@6.75; first patents, $6; 
straights, $5.50@5.70; Kansas, $6.25@ 


6.40; cleats, in jutes, firsts $4.25@4.50; 
seconds, $3.75@4. 

Although the Chicago market has 
shown a decline, Evansville millers are 
still offering $1.08 bu at mills for wheat 
and $1 at stations. Deliveries by farm- 
ers have been larger than in the previous 
week, 

Millfeed has continued strong, with 
prices tending upward. Millers are dis- 
posing of all the feed they can make, at 
advancing prices. Prices, based Evans- 
ville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $30 
ton; mixed feed, $32; shorts, $83@34. 

* * 

Giltner Igleheart has returned from 
the bakers’ convention at French Lick, 
reporting a good attendance and an in- 


teresting programme. 
W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The output of flour in Indianapolis for 
the week of Sept. 9-15 shows an increase 


of about 2,000 bbls over that for the: 


previous week, over that for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago and also that 
of two years ago, which is symbolic of 
the general condition of the flour and 
milling trade for the corresponding 
periods, 

Demand for hard wheat flour is almost 
unprecedented, with mills practically on 
a 24-hour basis. Most of it is going east- 
ward, partly for export and partly for 
seaboard consumption, but sales to near- 
by buyers and to southern consumers 
also have increased. European buyers 
have been active. Local trade is little 
changed from the previous week, with 
the exception that spring wheat flour has 
fallen off about 20c. Other prices are 
held firm, and in some cases have a 
tendency to rise. 

The feed situation remains unusually 
strong. The unseasonably cold weather 
increased sales at the door of the mills, 
and, as a result, all feeds are up $1.50 
@2 ton. Buying, as indicated by the 
present demand, will be stronger next 
winter than ever before experienced in 
this locality. Many are already placing 
orders for midwinter delivery. - 

Railroad service is unusually good. 
Wheat is moving rapidly, and the quality 
of the stuff arriving is excellent. Most 
of the soft wheat is being sold to imme- 
ae buyers, but the hard is going east- 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 





f.o.b., 414%4c to New York, Sept. 15: 
wheat, No. 2 red 97@99c, No. 2 hard 
95@97c; corn, No. 2 white 81@82c, No. 
3 white 80@8lc, No. 2 yellow 81@82c, 
No. 8 yellow 80@8lc, No. 2 mixed 80@ 
8lc, No. 3 mixed 7914@801,c; oats, No. 
2 white 374%,@40c, No. 3 white 3644.@ 
371,¢. 

Inspections of grain Sept. 15: wheat, 
No. 2 red 2 cars, No. 3 red 2, No. 4 red 
5, No. 3 hard 1, No. 5 hard 1; corn, 
No. 1 white 3 cars, No. 2 white 14, No. 
3 white 3, No. 2 yellow 15, No. 3 yellow 2, 
No. 4 yellow 1, No. 5 yellow 1, No. 6 
yellow 1, No. 1 mixed 1, No. 2 mixed 
1, No. 3 mixed 1, No. 4 mixed 1; oats, 
No. 1 white 1 car, No. 2 white 3, No. 3 
white 14, No. 4 white 5, sample white 3; 
rye, No. 3, 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grains and stocks in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ending Sept. 15: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

ee GA ceccctscensceae 12,592 55 

Previous week .....*.....-+. 10,480 46 

BORE GHD cococsscceccccene 10,605 47 

Two years ago .........++. 10,521 46 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

MEE: Gg eshieedenses ba 83,000 46,000 

EE 656 94.0% 60 bby can Oo ue's 372,000 99,000 

CR Naas kane eR ADA OS SAS 360,000 110,000 

/ Pr ae eer eres 14,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Sept. 15, 1923. 316,000 122,700 190,000 3,000 

Sept. 16, 1922. 468,000 106,000 241,000 97,000 

Sept. 17, 1921. 428,000 325,580 479,820 8,000 


NOTES 

Rural millers say practically all avail- 
able elevator space is filled with wheat 
coming from farmers, indicating that the 
movement to hold wheat for higher prices 
is not as general this season as last. In 
many cases, however, farmers are report- 
ed to be feeding it to hogs and other live 
stock. 

Light frosts in Indiana the week of 
Sept. 9-15 were reported to have caused 
considerable damage to growing corn, but 
recent reports indicate it will be lighter 
than predicted. In Grant County, how- 
ever, it is said that 25 per cent of the 
crop will be lost. The frost was heavier 
in the northern part of the state than 
in the southern. 

Curis O. AxBron. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour market was exceedingly dull 
for the week ending Sept. 15, owing to 
bearish conditions in wheat. Buying, as 
a result, was very light, and on the same 
hand-to-mouth basis that has been in 
vogue for several months. The family 
trade, since cooler weather arrived, is 
picking up considerably. General busi- 
ness outlook for the next few months is 
brisk, and a big holiday trade is ex- 
pected. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat, short 
patent $6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.30 
@6.25; hard winter, short patent, $6.50@ 
6.75,—all cotton 98's, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 
Quetations on semolinas were $5.15@ 
5.70, bulk, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market showed consid- 
erable strength, due to the extreme cool 
weather. Demand was considerably bet- 
ter than for some time. Quotations: 
standard middlings $35.75, flour mid- 
dlings $37.25, spring wheat bran $35.25, 
red dog $40.75, all in bulk lots, f.o.b., 
Pittsburgh. Linseed meal, $54@55 ton; 
cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, $55 
@60; tankage, 60 per cent protein, $80; 
dairy feed, 20 per cent protein $44, 22@ 
24 per cent protein $54, 24 per cent pro- 
tein $54. 

NOTES 


H. J. Wilhelm, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
is recovering from an attack of blood 
poisoning from which he had been suf- 
fering for four weeks. 

J. A, Swindell, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Commander Mill Co., Minne- 
—_ who has returned from an extend- 

trip through western ny here 
says he found the market rather bearish. 

J. G. Nedell, formerly a salesman for 
the Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, 
was arrested on Sept. 1, at Scranton, 
Pa., charged with embezzlement. His 


former employers claim a shortage in 
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his accounts of approximately $3,000, 
covered by a bond. 

H. J. Dearolph, flour and feed mer- 
chant, also mayor of Parkers Landing, 
77 miles above Pittsburgh on the Alle- 
gheny River, is chairman of the recep- 
tion committee for the annual conven- 
tion of the Allegheny River Improve- 
ment Association, which convenes on 
Sept. 21. 

Gerorce A. Zerr. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour demand from the Southeast was 
better than had been expected for the 
week ending Sept. 15. Mills had been 
looking for a sharp drop in new sales, as 
apparently most of their customers had 
anticipated their requirements. There 
was a fair current demand, and book- 
ings continued considerably larger than 
for the same week last year. Specifica- 
tions are being received in fairly satis- 
factory volume. Mills with established 
trade are running practically full time. 

A reasonably steady tone has ruled 
flour prices, with quotations somewhat 
higher in sympathy with wheat. Prices, 
Sept. 15, were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$6.75@7.25; standard or regular patent, 
$5.75@6.25; straight patent, $5@5.50; 
first clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Rehandlers report a moderate demand, 
with prices strong, as follows: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $6.75@7.30; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $5.60@6.15. 

Up to the first week in September, 
mills had difficulty in meeting demand 
for millfeed, but since then supply and 
demand have been more evenly balanced. 
Most mills have caught up with orders, 
and there is an easier undertone to the 
market. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$29@31; standard middlings or shorts, 
$32@34. 

Purchases of wheat at the mills are 
reported moderate. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.28@1.25 bu, Nashville. 

Demand for corn meal is light. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.10@2.15; unbolted, $2.05 
@2.10. 

SOUTHEASTERN 


Weekly output by Nashville and south- 
eastern flour mills, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. BB ...rceee 209,430 128,501 61.3 

Previous week ... 157,080 124,431 79.2 

VOOP BO cccccces 170,430 98,503 57.7 

Two years ago... 192,590 111,956 58.1 

Three years ago.. 170,340 84,128 49.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Sept. 15 Sept. 8 


OR PEETER Tee 62,500 61,000 
WHMOGE, DUS 6. cece cvaces 570,000 485,000 
CORMy WUD cccccccccsevee 73,000 58,000 
A Per Teer 388,000 287,000 


Total receipts of wheat at Nashville 
in the week ending Sept. 15 were 212 cars. 
Robbers blew the safe of the Gallatin 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., on the night of 
Sept. 10, and secured $100 in money and 
$500 in Liberty Bonds. 
Joun Lerrer. 


MOBILE 

The wheat flour market in Mobile con- 
tinues steady and shows a normal condi- 
tion for this season. A number of car- 
load shipments have been made, and the 
territory on the Gulf Coast and into 
central Alabama and central and south- 
eastern Mississippi has done its share in 
keeping the trade active. 

An advance of 25c bbl is noted, this 
being the second one during the past 25 
days. Local mill representatives have 
contracted with jobbers for a great deal 
of flour at lower prices than now pre- 
vail, based on $1 wheat, and until the ex- 
piration of these contracts, some time 
during the next 30 days, there will not 
be much flour sold. Smaller country mer- 
chants who have not made contracts, but 
have booked orders with local mill rep- 
resentatives, are not calling for delivery 
of their flour very rapidly. 

Present demand is chiefly for high 
grade flours for immediate delivery, and 
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this has strengthened the market consid- 
erably. Demand for self-rising flours is 
on the increase, particularly those made 
from soft wheat, which are wanted al- 
most exclusively by housewives, bakers 
being the chief users of hard wheat 
flours. 

Average prices, in 98’s, car lots, from 
mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter short 
patent $5.50@5.80 bbl, straight grade 
$5.10@5.40; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.50@8, straight $7@7.50, first 
clear $6.90@7.25, second clear $6.75@7; 
soft winter, best patent $6.25@6.50, 
Straight $5.85@6.25, low grade $5.40@ 
5.75; self-rising flour, 25c bbl over the 
above prices. 

The millfeed market continues fairly 
strong, with a normal demand. Prices 
are stationary, the $1.50 advance of the 
previous week being still m1 effect. Wheat 
bran is offered at $33 ton and gray shorts 
at $36, both f.o.b., Mobile. Pastures are 
still green, but the end of the summer 
season is in sight. 


SEAPORT ENABLING ACT PASSED 

State aid for building port facilities 
at Mobile was assured on Sept. 14, when 
the legislature of Alabama passed an 
enabling act providing for the issuance 
of bonds to the extent of $10,000,000 to 
be used exclusively for port improve- 
ment. Those interested in Mobile port 
development are much gratified, as this 
marks the end of a long fight for state 
aid, the original amendment having been 
submitted to the people twice, being vot- 
ed against the first time and passed by 
an overwhelming majority the second 
time. The validity of the act was ques- 
tioned by opponents of the project, the 
matter having been held in the courts for 
several months, but every obstacle has 
now been removed, and plans for the ex- 
penditure of the money made available 
will commence at once. 

Handling facilities, storage warehouses, 
etc., will be constructed without delay, 
and while no definite announcements have 
been made, pending the selection by the 
governor of members of the docks board, 
it is expected that grain and flour han- 
dling facilities will be among the first 
units undertaken, and also a larger and 
more modern grain elevator. 


PORT ACTIVITIES 
Figures compiled by the research de- 
partment of the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce from reports of the United 
States customs office show a remarkable 
increase in grain and flour exports for 
the first six months of 1923. Corn, oats, 
wheat and wheat flour, also feeds of 
various kinds, were shipped in large 
quantities to various parts of the world, 
and the outlook for shipping of these 
commodities for the balance of the year 
is very promising. Local steamship com- 
panies that have been working to build 
up exports are especially gratified over 
the coming port improvements. 
J. O, Forsytru. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade has improved, with better 
demand, and some booking for forward 
shipment was done with a number of 
brokers and dealers. Prices have been 
about unchanged, with mills quoting free- 
ly. Stocks generally are small for the 
season, but are being increased to meet 
an anticipated heavier trade demand dur- 
ing October. 

Wheat millfeed sold higher under bet- 
ter demand and small stocks. Many are 
increasing stocks, and believe in a better 
trade during the fall. Bran sold at $38, 
with middlings $39@40. 

Cottonseed meal prices made a good 
advance for new crop, based on slow 
movement of seed to mills and prospects 
of a short crop, together with a better 
demand. Cottonseed hulls are also strong 
and higher, with supply limited to the 
small stocks from the new crop, prin- 
cipally in the western section of the belt. 

Hominy feed prices are about steady 
to unchanged, with moderate demand. 

Hay receipts light and trade better. 
Prices advanced $1@2 ton on the better 
grades. Alfalfa scarce and moving be- 
hind schedule. No. 1 alfalfa quoted at 
$36 ton and No. 1 timothy at $29. 


J. Hore TicNer. 





American exports have been making 
larger gains in Italy than in any other 
European field. 
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FINAL 

The bureau of statistics, Ottawa, has 
just furnished tigures showing exports 
of flour from Canada in August and for 
the crop year ending with that month. 
As expected, August proved an off 
month. Want of export demand earlier 
in the summer expressed itself in a de- 
cline, compared with the average of pre- 
vious 11 months, though the total for 
August was better than in 1922, 

Kxport clearances from all ports in 
August were 656,795 bbls, compared with 
591,201 in August, 1922. The total for 12 
months ending August was 11,069,054 bbls, 
compared with 7,878,589 in the previous 
12 months’ period. Tabulated by months, 
the two years show as follows: 


EXPORT FIGURES 








1922-23 1921-22 
"BTCC TTT ere 697,379 360,959 
OS ee eee ee 855,232 659,167 
MOPOINOED fe ccccsvenceeon 1,214,462 855,957 
TUTE L eee. 1,462,651 747,505 
pA es ere a 1,025,357 631,821 
WET cv esccsessaweeus 779,418 665,111 
err ere ee 1,220,942 986,450 
DL -Gin$.0 6@as 46 6mbR FORD 832,298 512,377 
AE eee rr ee ee ee ee 644,725 617,301 
DE -0445ss er deeeees ken 904,619 764,625 
_ rrr rrr erent tie ck 775,176 486,115 
PEE. -6.o 68s 6600-68 00 ae 656,795 591,201 

WORE cos 0r5seesinaeve 11,069,054 7,878,589 

The main details of August figures, 
with comparisons, are as follows (in 
bbls) : 

To— 1923 1922 
op 17,891 39,966 
United Kingdom .........-+ 194,034 363,131 
Other countries ........... 444,870 188,104 

rr er eee ere Ee 656,795 591,201 


Details for 12 months’ period, ending 
August, in bbls: 





To— 1923 1922 
United States ......... 432,607 679,299 
United Kingdom ....... 4,697,745 4,587,429 
Other countries ........ 5,938,702 2,611,861 

Totals .....e.eseeeess 11,069,054 7,878,589 


These figures for the 12 months indi- 
cate that the United States is still a 
fairly large buyer of Canadian flour, the 
quantity shown being a little better than 
half that sold for domestic consumption 
in 1920, when no duty was imposed. The 
gain in sales to the United Kingdom is 
also a gratifying feature of this state- 
ment. ‘The campaign of British millers 
to drive Canadian flour out of their home 
market was evidently unsuccessful. 
Finally, and best of all, the sales to coun- 
tries other than these two furnish proof 
of the fact that flour from Canadian 
wheat is rapidly becoming the most pop- 
ular in the world. Were it possible to 
add the exports from United States mills 
of flour made from Canadian wheat the 
figures would be even more imposing. 

If the increase in business shown by 
the foregoing figures had been achieved 
at a profit the mills concerned would have 
nothing to do but congratulate them- 
selves on their easy conquest of the 
world’s markets. Unfortunately, this 
was not the case. Competition was keen 
and prices low throughout most of the 
year. Regarded as a unit, the industry 
did not make a profit out of this trade. 
The mills did, however, establish their 
brands and educate the world to use their 
flour, and this fact is likely to stand 
them in good stead in the new crop year 
now open. 


FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for spring wheat flour is 
springing into life again. Buyers are 
seemingly impressed with the stubborn 
resistance of prices to any further pres- 


sure, and most of the mills in eastern 
Canada report an encouraging increase 
in their volume of orders. In fact, some 
are already solid well into the future for 
domestic delivery. Altogether the state 
of the milling industry is improving daily 
and a much more cheerful feeling per- 
vades the trade. Domestic prices for 
springs are unchanged. 

Winter wheat flour is still hard to find. 
The farmers will not part with their 
wheat at current prices, and mills are 
mostly turning to western spring wheat 
grinding for employment, or running 
light. Domestic prices for winters are 
steady. 

Quotations on Sept. 15: spring pat- 
ents $6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears 
$6.20, mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 
10c bbl for net cash. Ontario soft win- 
ter patents, secondhand jute bags, $4.65 
bbl, car lots, basis Montreal. j 

The consistency with which Canadian 
spring wheat millers are following out 
their determination to realize better 
prices for export is bearing fruit. No 
new crop flour has yet been sold at 
cut prices, nor does there seem to be any 
sign of weakness on the part of those 
mills that do a direct exporting business. 
Quotations for spring wheat flour on 
Sept. 15 are based on the cost of wheat, 
plus manufacturing and profit. As com- 
pared with those of the preceding week, 
quotations to the United Kingdom are 2s 
3d lower. The current price for standard 
quality spring wheat straights is 33s 9d 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., United Kingdom, 
September-October seaboard, with No- 
vember at 33s and December at 34s, usual 
terms of settlement. At these prices, 
buyers are operating more or less freely, 
though some are still bidding less money. 
Continental Europe is paying slightly 
more than the United Kingdom, and a 
good deal of flour has been booked to 
Baltic and Mediterranean ports. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour of 
the so-called 90 per cent grade is selling 
in a limited way at 32s per 280 lbs, cot- 
ton, c.i.f., Glasgow, or 31s, jute. 

Toronto brokers, buying for export, 
offer mills $4.70 bbl, bulk, for springs, 
and $4.40@4.50 for winters, in their 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is scarce and the market holds 
firmly at old prices. Mills have no sur- 
plus stocks on hand. The regular price 
for bran in mixed car lots with flour is 
$28 ton and for shorts $31, jute, net cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario or Quebec 
points. Bran for export is priced at 
$23.50 ton and shorts at $24.50, bags in- 
cluded, f.o.b., cars, Fort William basis. 


WHEAT 
Ontario winter wheat is coming from 
farms slowly. Mills that must have 
wheat for local or domestic trade are 
paying $1 bu for No. 2 red or white, 
and in some cases are hauling it,from 
farm to mill themselves. Car lots, on 
track, where obtainable, are bringing 
$1.02 at points of shipment. 


CEREALS 
Cereal products are holding firmly at 
the higher prices established around the 
first of the month. The current quota- 
tion for rolled oats is $6.20 bbl of 180 
Ibs, and for oatmeal $6.80 bbl of 196 lbs, 
bags included, in mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points. Demand is better. 


COARSE GRAINS 


New crop grains are not yet available 
in quantity. Ontario farmers are not de- 
livering, and western grain is-only begin- 
ning to move in this direction. Lake 
space is scarce, and early shipments are 
further delayed on this account. On- 
tario oats are quoted nominally at 50c 


bu, country points. No. 3 Canadian 
western oats are offering in small quan- 
tities at 4914c bu, sample barley at 58c 
and American corn at 9414c, United 
States funds, track, Goderich or Bay 
ports. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Flour space to the United Kingdom 
for September is quoted at 19c per 100 
Ibs, and for October-November at 20c; 
Leith, Hull and Newcastle 20c, and Dun- 
dee 22c. Continental rates: Rotterdam 
and Hamburg, 17c; Copenhagen, 26c; 
Helsingfors, 29c. 


MAPLE LEAF SUPERINTENDENT 


J. W. Cornish, formerly of the Camp- 
bell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 
been appointed mechanical superintend- 
ent of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, in succession to W. H. Mc- 
Carthy, resigned. Mr. Cornish is a 
thoroughly competent miller and was as- 
sociated with D. A. Campbell, the new 
managing director of the Maple Leaf 
company, in the service of the Campbell 
Flour Millis Co., Ltd., up to the time 
of sale of that business to the Maple 
Leaf company in 1919. He is already 
installed in his new position, and will 
have general oversight of all the opera- 
tions of the company, with mills at Port 
Colborne, Toronto, Kenora, Brandon and 
Medicine Hat. The daily capacity of 
these plants is 20,800 bbls flour. 


MC LEOD MILLING CO, REBUILDING 


The MeLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Strat- 
ford, Ont., advises that reconstruction 
of the damaged portion of its milling 
plant is proceeding rapidly, and that the 
rebuilt plant will be ready for operation 
by Oct. 15. Customers of this company 
throughout eastern Canada will be grati- 
fied to know the company is to have its 
own plant in operation again so soon. 
In the meantime the trade is being sup- 
plied with flour bought from other mills. 


D. A, CAMPBELL 


Members of the milling trade in all 
parts of Canada were greatly interested 
in the announcement, three weeks ago, 
that D. A. Campbell had returned to the 
service of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., and would assume the duties of 
managing director. This announcement 
appeared in these columns at the time, 
together with some particulars of Mr. 
Campbell’s previous milling activities. 
The duties connected with this new ap- 
pointment will be exacting, and will call 
into play the best of Mr. Campbell’s ex- 
ceptional ability. The accompanying en- 
graving is from a recent photograph, and 
is an excellent likeness, 


NOTES 


This year’s Canadian oat crop is esti- 
mated at 535,000,000 bus, against 400,- 
000,000 a year ago. 

Lake freight rates on wheat are 111,¢ 
bu, Fort William to Montreal, and 4c, 
Fort William to Bay ports or Goderich. 

Ocean freight and marine insurance 
brokers note an increase in business in 
the past few days, due to improved con- 
ditions in the export flour market. 

The Hon. T. A. Low, minister of trade 
and commerce, Ottawa, was in confer- 
ence with the chairman of the board of 
grain commissioners and one of his col- 
leagues for several days recently, with 
a view to clearing up the lake shipping 
situation. 

A. E. Copeland, president Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., visited 
Toronto on Sept. 18. He reports busi- 
ness with his mills as steadily improving. 
Domestic and export buyers are operat- 
ing more freely than since last winter, 
and the outl for fall trade is quite 


promising. Better still, prices are rela- 
tively more profitable, as the foolish cut- 
ting of a year ago is not being repeated, 

The premium on cash spring whe xt has 
almost disappeared, owing to increasing 
quantities of northern grades now ap- 
pearing in western inspections. Millers 
also find that some of the other ¢ rades, 
such as special 4, 5 and 6, are exce} tional 
value at their spreads below contract 
grades. 

Reports from the West that must of 
the British farm laborers who cam. over 
for the harvest are likely to remuin in 
Canada are pleasing news. Can dians 
naturally favor their own stock i» such 
matters, and would prefer to se: most 
of the new settlement of the fu!ure in 
this country composed of British }ople. 

Ontario millers are pleased te learn 
that there has been wonderful ini) rove- 
ment in the grading of wheat at \Vinni- 
peg. At first it was feared this crop 
would be of low grade and poor :nilling 
quality. Now inspections are sowing 
something like 65 per cent of Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 northern, which are the graces Ca- 
nadian millers most like to mill. 

William Simpson, flour broker. New 
York, is spending the current week end 
with his family on Lake Simcoc. Mr. 
Simpson expects to terminate his s\iinmer 
residence in Canada on Sept. 17, wiien he 
and his family will move back to 
New York. As _ regards business, he 
states that conditions have improved con- 
siderably over those of early summer. 

Millers and grain men in Ontirio are 
not taking much interest in tlic talk 
about wheat pools in the West. \itha 
crop of 450,000,000 bus wheat to market, 
there is not much danger that anybody 
will succeed in holding prices up. When 
the movement reaches its peak there 
will be no lack of wheat for milling in 
Ontario, and if pool managers clect to 
hold their portion of the crop off the 
market this will undoubtedly suit the 
nonpool farmers very well. 

Reports from Fort William are to the 
effect that there will undoubtedly be a 
shortage of lake tonnage for handling 
grain in October and November. Whether 
American vessels handle Canadian grain 
or not, there is bound to be a shortage 
of cargo space, and rates are pointing 
upward. The federal government has 
been taking chances on the situation by 
its steady refusal to modify the regula- 
tions under the new law for control of 
rates. There are signs now that it is 
becoming alarmed at the prospec! of 4 
blockade in the West, and the ministers 
concerned are making every effort to an- 
ticipate the difficulties that lie ahead. 

J. E. Hall, president Vancouver (B. 
C.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., recently 
spent several days in Toronto. Al! ough 
born in Ontario Mr. Hall rarely visits 
this part of Canada, his interests on the 
coast absorbing all his time and «tten- 
tion. He reports conditions in the mill- 
ing and grain trade of Vancouyrr 4 
greatly improved by the increv-e 
transpacific trade, and shares the get- 
eral view of British Columbia | cople 
that Vancouver is to become a grail 
port of considerable magnitude. Mr. 
Hall’s own company is busy, its «| )mes- 
tic and oriental trade in flour bein, suf- 
ficient to absorb most of the output’. 


WINNIPEG 

The flour trade is active in w:stern 
Canada, although millers say thi the 
usual heavy winter buying has not com 
menced. Orders of a satisfactory mn 
ture have been booked for export ac 
count. Buyers at country points «)peat 
to be filling only immediate requirements. 
The grain movement is showing « large 
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i and wheat of milling quality 
i becoming plentiful. Millers have there- 
fore been able to satisfy their needs with 
little or no difficulty, and practically all 
of the larger western plants are running 
full time. In consequence of a declin- 
ing wheat market, a change in the price 
of flour is imminent, 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first clears 
at $5.10, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15¢c bbl over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10 
@30c over. Bakers purchasing their sup- 
plies in jute get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

There is a very active demand for 
bran and shorts at the present high 
prices, and millers everywhere report 
large sales. The bulk of such orders is 
going to eastern Canadian markets. Quo- 
tations: at points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, bran $23 ton and shorts 
$25, in mixed cars with flour; interior 
British Columbia points, bran $27 and 
shorts $29; Pacific Coast points, bran 
$28 and shorts $30. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market for the week end- 
ing Sept. 15 has had a lower tendency, 


and prices have made some sharp breaks, 
accounted for by greatly increased re- 
ceipts. Export demand has fallen off 
considerably, and while local millers have 


been heavy buyers of the contract grades, 
they now seem to have satisfied their 
needs for the time being. Notwithstand- 
ing the heavy receipts, offerings continue 
light, as the bulk of the grain now be- 
ing ‘shipped is being diverted to mills, 
private elevators and mixing houses. 
The following are the prices for No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William: 


eo Futures—, 


Cash Oct. Dec. 
mh. 10 . cctateue $1.16% $ .97% $ .95% 
Peet, 10 occscecss 1.13% 96% 94% 
mot, 19 cccacbute 1.06% 96% 94% 
Sept. 13 ......... 1.06% 94% 92% 
meet. 14 .ececsecs 1.05% 93% 92% 
Bent, 16 .cicsvess 1.06% 94% -91% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg are in- 
creasing, and are including a much larg- 
er percentage of high grade. On Sept. 
13, 939 cars were inspected, of which 607 
were contract grade. Only four of the 
remaining number were old crop. For 
the week ending Sept. 13, wheat aver- 
aged 616 cars per day, as against 255 in 
the previous week, and 1,027 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


OATMEAL 


The market is featureless, and prices 
remain at the old level. Quotations: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, $2.65, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb cotton bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats, to the wholesale 
trade at Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There has been a fair demand for the 
coarse grains, and prices have followed 
the lower tendency of wheat. The cal! 
for cash oats has come chiefly from east- 
ern Canadian markets. Exporters have 
not been buying. Receipts of barley are 
increasing in volume, and exporters have 
been in the market for shipping quanti- 
ties. Rye is more active, and demand, 
especially for the lower grades, is good. 
Canadian and American crushing inter- 
ests have taken care of the few odd cars 
of flaxseed being offered. Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 411,¢ bu; 
barley, 51%; rye, 65% flaxseed, 
2.0617, 


GRAIN EXCHANGE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was held Sept. 12. In 
his address to the members, John B. 
Craig, retiring president, gave a compre- 
hensive report of trade activities during 
his term of office, scoring the two recent 
attempts that have been made to or- 
ganize a wheat pool in Manitoba, and 
lauding the common sense that has re- 
sulted in their rejection. The list of new 
officers for the coming year includes the 
names of several well-known flour men, 
and is as follows: president. J. A. Rich- 
ardson; vice presidents, C, C. Fields and 

, ©. Gage. Council: F. J. Anderson, 
W. R. Bawlf, J. E. Botterell, N. J. 
Breen, R. T. Evans, A. K. Godfrey, C. 
H. Leaman, D. C. MacLachlan, W. A. 





Murphy, A. Thomson, C. Tilt, A. P. 
White. Committee of arbitration: F. J. 
Anderson, R. T. Evans, J. C..Gage, A. 
K. Godfrey, J. R. Murray, T. G. Thomp- 
son, C. Tilt.. Committee of appeals: S. 
P. Clark, A. Kelly, David Horn, F. O. 
Fowler, John Fleming, G. V. Hastings, 
W. H. McWilliams. 


NOTES 

A. G. Peterson, Weyburn, Sask., has 
been requested by the provincial depart- 
ment of agriculture to prepare 50 ears 
of corn, grown on his farm this summer, 
to be included in the department’s ex- 
hibit at the Great Empire exhibition to 
be held in London, Eng., in 1924. 

At a conference held in Ottawa, Sept. 
12, between the Hon. T. A. Low, minis- 
ter of trade and commerce, and members 
of the grain board, the matter of com- 
mencing work on the new elevator at Ed- 
monton, Alta., was discussed. An appro- 
priation of $200,000 was voted for this 
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‘ply available. 





seyeral weeks ahead. Domestic trade is 
also fairly good, with regular selling, 
mostly of small lots. 

Prices of spring wheat flour are un- 
changed, car lots being quoted, first pat- 
ents at $6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, bakers 
$6.20, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour re- 
mains strong enough for the small sup- 
Car lots are selling at 
$5.25@5.35 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track, and broken lots at $5.75@5.85, ex- 
store; winter wheat patents, $6@6.10, 
new cottons, ex-store. 

The call for millfeed continues good, 
with supplies limited. Some millers show 
a tendency to ask an increase for bran. 
Sales were made at the following prices: 
bran $28.25@30 ton, shorts $31.25, and 
moullie $39@41, with bags. 

Rolled oats are selling fairly well at 
$3.25 per 90-lb bag, delivered. White 
corn flour is quoted at $5.60@5.80 bbl, 


D. A. Campbell, General Manager, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto 


purpose last session, and it is anticipat- 
ed that construction will shortly be 
started. 

It is stated by railway officials here 
that, owing to the lateness of the crops 
in northern sections of the prairie prov- 
inces, some of the districts where produc- 
tion is heaviest will not commence ship- 
ping their grain for another two weeks, 
This condition would account in somé 
measure for the scarcity of the higher 
grades, which was a feature of the earlier 
wheat movement this season. 

The Gillespie Grain Co., Edmonton 
and Winnipeg, has purchased the mill 
and elevator building at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., known as the Moose Jaw flour 
mill property. The plant was built in 
1913 by a local company. No mill ma- 
chinery was installed, however, and the 
plant has never been operated. There is 
no likelihood of the mill being used for 
its original purpose, but it probably will 
be converted into a warehouse. The ele- 
vator has a capacity of 200,000 bus, and 
the new owners expect to operate on the 
new crop. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

The Montreal flour market continues 
increasingly bright, with good business 
being done both locally and for export. 
European trade is reported rather better 
than United Kingdom, though millers -re- 
port numerous sales to both at very good 
prices. Some say they are sold out for 


jute, delivered, and some business is 
passing, 


OGILVIE SHAREHOLDERS TO MEET 


A meeting of shareholders of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been calied 
for Oct. 11, to follow immediately after 
the annual meeting, “for the purpose of 
considering and, if deemed advisable, 
passing a resolution or resolutions ex- 
tending the corporate powers of the 
company and authorizing the applica- 
tion for supplementary letters patent 
in cenfirmation thereof.” 

This is generally interpreted to mean 
that the company is ready to segregate 
its investment account of upwards of 
$7,500,000 into an investment company. 
This step was referred to by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Hosmer, at the annual meet- 
ing last year. 

Ogilvie shares took a jump of 25 
points on the Montreal Stock Exchange 
on Sept. 12, to 305, in contrast to other 
milling shares which lately have shown 
a tendency in the opposite direction. The 
rise is partially attributed to the special 
meeting called for Oct. 11, and partly to 
the fact that a fair bonus is expected to 
be handed to shareholders at the coming 
annual meeting. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is in the country. 


D. A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was in 
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Montreal recently, renewing old ac- 
quaintances. Other visitors were A. C. 
MacLeod, Stratford, Ont., and C. R. 


Hunt, London, Ont. 

William Storey, who was for 50 years 
engaged in the milling business at Plan- 
tagenet, Ont., died on Sept. 11 at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. J. C. Brown, 
Montreal, after six months of failing 
health. Mr. Storey retired from business 
six years ago, and had been a resident 
of Montreal ever since. 

Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
from Canada for the 11 months ending 
July, 1923, amounted to 352,193, com- 
pared to 466,246 for the same period of 
the previous year, according to statistics 
compiled by the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association. Of this total, 301,- 
550 went to the United Kingdom and 
50,643 to other countries. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Owing to the high premiums which 
mills have been paying for cash wheat, 
and consequent higher flour prices, the 
domestic flour trade is not buying as 
freely as might be expected at this sea- 
son. Most of the larger bakers have 
sufficient old flour on contract for an- 
other month, and the others are buying 
just enough to get along with from day 
to day. Very little business on new flour 
has been done, but there is considerable 
feeling around for favorable prices for 
future delivery. 

The shortage of millfeeds has increased 
sales of flour to some extent, but these 
do not actually help the millers, as feed 
merchants, who are obliged to buy flour 
in order to secure feeds, immediately 
dispose of the flour, irrespective of price, 
to regular flour customers of the mills 
and thus jeopardize the stability of the 
millers’ association price arrangement. 
This condition has a tendency to start 
price cutting, particularly as flour prices 
are considered by practically every one 
to be due for a drop. 

Export business with the Orient has 
been very good. Some good-sized orders 
have been placed by Japanese buyers for 
immediate shipment for relief purposes, 
but most mills tributary to Vancouver 
have already disposed of practically all 
of the lower grades they care to sell at 
this time for shipment up to the end of 
December. The inquiry from China is 
particularly strong, and no doubt is due 
to the Japanese catastrophe. Large or- 
ders for shipment to Shanghai have been 
placed with Canadian mills, and much 
more business could have been done had 
oriental liner space been available for 
the required time of shipment. 

United Kingdom buyers have shown 
very little interest in flour from Van- 
couver so far this season, due to prices 
being out of line, but with the premiums 
on wheat falling off and an easier trend 
to Winnipeg wheat futures, it is ex- 
pected that Canadian quotations will 
soon be in line with European ideas of 
value and that trading will be resumed. 


WHEAT 

The atmosphere in regard to wheat 
has been cleared considerably by the 
knowledge that more than half of the 
prairie wheat crop will be handled by 
established grain dealers and, the uncer- 
tainty caused by the prospects of farm- 
ers’ wheat pools controlling the bulk of 
the crop having passed, exporters are 
again becoming quite active. 

Prairie shippers have been offering 
September shipment, basis No. 1 north- 
ern, at 5c bu over Winnipeg October. 
First half of October shipment is of- 
fered at 31%4c and all October shipment, 
basis No. 1 northern, with Nos. 2 and 3 
northern applicable, at 3c over Winnipeg 
October. These premiums seem a little 
high to local exporters, who are only 
prepared to pay 3¥,c for September and 
2e for October shipment. Some business 
is reported at these figures, but the vol- 
ume has not been large. 

The demand from the Orient is excep- 
tionally good, and the quantity sold to 
that market is daily increasing. All 
liner space there is booked, and charters 
for full ships have to be fixed to take 
care of the shipments, thus confining the 
business to large orders. 

Inquiry from the United Kingdom is 
not quite so active; in fact, bids from 
that market indicate that our prices will 
have to come down considerably before 
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any large volume of business can be 
done. 

Domestic wheat prices have strength- 
ened considerably, and the best British 
Columbia wheat commands $35@35.50 
ton, sacked, Vancouver. 


OATS 


Local oats still hold the attention of 
the trade, and so far there has been 
very little interest shuwn in Alberta oats, 
Practically all local oats that will be 
marketed now have been bought by the 
trade, and those remaining in farmers’ 
hands are being held for higher prices, 
the farmers not being prepared to ac- 
cept $25@26 ton for them. 

Export orders for some of the choicest 
oats have cleaned up any surplus, and 
when harvesting of Alberta oats is com- 
pleted there will doubtless be a good 
demand for them from British Columbia. 
In previous years it took approximately 
three months to absorb the local crop, 
and during that period it was next to 
impossible to sell Alberta oats in this 
market. Export demand and the tend- 
ency of farmers to hold for higher prices 
will result in good business in Alberta 
oats from Oct. 1 onward. Forty-lb No. 
2 Canadian western oats for October 
shipment from Alberta are quoted at 
$24.50@25 ton, but very little business 
has been done. The trade feels that 
$22.50@23 is sufficient to attract such 
oats to this market, based on Winnipeg 
values, and as they are in no immediate 
need they can await developments. 


CEREALS 


Prices on rolled oats and oatmeal still 
remain high, but business continues sat- 
isfactory. Mills are just able to keep 
up with the demand; and although they 
anticipate lower prices, there is still con- 
siderable buying for both immediate and 
future delivery. 


MILLFEED 

Notwithstanding the fact that practi- 
cally all the mills are grinding full time 
on export orders, there appears to be a 
genuine shortage of millfeeds, and the 
demand in British Columbia is much in 
excess of the supply. There were a few 
— cars of bran available at slightly 
under list, but these were readily ab- 
sorbed and feeds now are only available 
with a substantial quantity of flour in 
each car. List prices are $28 ton for 
bran and $30 for shorts, and for the 
time being all mills are adhering to the 
list. Mills are able to secure equal to 
these prices for shipment to the United 
States, and the demand from that mar- 
ket seems to have caused a shortage in 
the West. Feed flour continues very 
scarce, only small lots in mixed cars be- 
ing obtainable at $3.85 bbl, basis Van- 
couver, 

CORN 

Shipments of Manchurian corn to Van- 
couver have ceased, and it is reported 
that no more will come forward this 
year. The trade is again taking an in- 
terest in American corn, and No. 2 yel- 
low is selling at $37.50@38 ton for quick 
shipment. Some buyers allowed their 
stocks to run too low, and en route corn 
is bringing a premium of 50@75c. Corn 
is considered too high in comparison with 
other grains, and unless the price comes 
down considerably the trade will find a 
substitute for it in their mixed feeds, and 
the amount consumed in British Colum- 
bia will decrease materially. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Liner space for oriental ports is 
booked for four months ahead, and char- 
ters are being arranged for mixed car- 
goes of flour, wheat and lumber. Sev- 
eral have been fixed at $6.70, gross, per 
long ton for wheat and flour, and there 
are several more under option. United 
Kingdom freights for the immediate fu- 
ture remain weak. Several lots for Lon- 
don and Hull have been booked at 25s. 
Late October bookings have been made 
at 2s 6d more, and November at 28s 9d 
@30s, Although the inquiry for freight 
is brisk, it is not expected that the rates 
will advance to any extent, owing to the 
my number of tramps looking for flour 
and grain cargoes from this port. 

* * 


R. G. Baxter, of Wood, Baxter & Co., 
grain and flour exporters, Portland, Ore- 
gon, was a recent visitor on the Van- 
couver Merchants’ Exchange. 

H, M. CaMERON. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL 


It is not uncommon to hear that the 
flour business has gone to the “demnition 
bowwows,” or words to that effect, be- 
cause there are always a number of con- 
fiding souls who, not realizing even now 
that business conditions—owing to the 
influences of the world’s upheaval—will 
never again be exactly as they were, are 
still marking time and sticking in the 
same old groove, hoping that “something” 
may happen to bring about what they 
consider normal conditions. 

There are others who see that never 
again can they hope to do as much busi- 
ness through the same channels as before 
and, seeing, adjust themselves to the 
changed conditions by not waiting for 
opportunity to tap upon their doors, but 
going out with the avowed purpose of 
meeting up with old William J. Oppor- 
tunity, even if they have to seek him in 
another fellow’s street and save him the 
trouble and exertion of knocking on the 
other fellow’s door. This may seem cruel 
to those who are quietly sitting with an 
ear so attuned as easily to hear the 
expected knock which never comes, but 
it is “business.” 

There have been several conspicuous 
instances wherein those of the class who 
seek rather than wait to be sought have 
been able to meet the radically changed 
conditions. One that comes immediately 
to the writer’s mind was the big gap 
made in a certain flour concern’s volume 
of business by the transference, from 
the city in which the company was lo- 
cated, to another, of the flour buying of 
a very large baking concern. Did these 
people sit down and wait for another 
large local baking concern to be formed? 
They did not; but what they did do was 
to seek some other place in which at 
least a similar quantity of flour might 
be put, and they found it. It was in a 
foreign market, but still they found it, 
and at a time when most people in the 
trade were lamenting the sad death of 
the entire export business. 

Another and much more recent case of 
moving with the times developed from 
the recent Japanese disaster, which 
brought immediate inquiry as to the pos- 
sibilities of furnishing flour to Japan. 
Though probably owing to general con- 
ditions and the fact that Pacific Coast 
mills and steamship companies held the 
business quite tightly sewed up, little or 
nothing could be done from eastern 
points, it illustrates that quickness of 
thought and action which goes so far 
toward making the successful American 
business man. 

Being ready when opportunity knocks 
on the door is, of course, commendable, 
but going out either to meet it coming, 
or to make it come your way, is better. 


FLOUR MARKET 
There was a somewhat easier tone to 
the flour market during the week ending 
Sept. 15, particularly because of the 
somewhat lower prices of cash wheat, but 
the Jewish holidays affected business 
somewhat, so that the volume was not 
quite as great as that of the preceding 
week. However, the whole general situa- 
tion is equally as good as, if not better 
than, during August, and a fair amount 
of business is being done in small orders 
and scattered cars. ; 
During July and August the ‘flour 
business is always bound to fall off, be- 
cause the baking business experiences a 
slow-down by reason of the large number 
of people, particularly children, being 
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out of town. As.the youngsters are 
nearly all large bread consumers, this 
condition is naturally reflected in a de- 
creased demand for flour, which state of , 
affairs is not changed for the better until 
about Sept. 1, when the schools open and 
the children come back to town. 

The continual offer of flour from 
near-by storage points has had some ef- 
fect upon the price situation, because it 
has been offered at levels somewhat low- 
er than mill limits, and this has helped 
in a small way to bear prices down and 
to keep the situation unsettled. Such 
buying as has been done was practically 
on the basis of small lots for prompt 
shipment to meet immediate needs, but 
as above stated, though big business was 





THE FIGHT’S THE THING 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 15.— 
(Special Telegram)—Our fair city 
is crowded, its hotels finding ex- 
treme difficulty in taking care of 
the large number of out-of-town 
men applying for accommodations. 
If these were buyers of merchan- 
dise it would indicate that the 
wave of prosperity which the 
psychological optimists have so 
frequently threatened would soon 
be pounding upon our shores, 
dashing golden spray over all who 
cared to be so drenched, was a 
reality and not a myth, 

They are here, however, on a 
much more important mission, 
namely, that of witnessing an at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Firpo, 
otherwise known as the Wild Bull 
of the Pampas, forcibly to remove 
from the shoulders of one Mr. 
Dempsey, otherwise known as the 
Wily Worker of the Shipyards 
(especially in war time), that por- 
tion of his anatomy which prevents 
his collar from slipping off his 
neck, and the attempt of the lat- 
ter to perform a similar service 
for Mr. Firpo. 

The actual outcome of this phase 
of the matter is of no real im- 
portance, but the fact that 85,000 
people will pay anywhere from $10 
to $50 to witness the operation, 
thereby placing in the purse of 
the present rather unpopular hero 
of the squared circle something 
like $500,000 as his share of the 
receipts, is. More especially is 
this so when it is considered that 
this amount is equal to the salary 
of the President of the United 
States for a period of more than 
six years, and would hire 30 col- 
lege professors for a period of 
10 years. 

This, perhaps, should not be con- 
sidered so much as a basis for 
criticism of the highly talented 
artists whose gloved hands can so 
easily earn so much for them, as 
it should be of those who furnish 
the money by paying to see this 
elevating spectacle, but then the 
tired business man must be amused, 
and brawn prevails over brain. 


P. 8, (FROM THE RINGSIDE) 


Mr. Dempsey removed Mr. 
Firpo’s block in the second round. 


“Business as’ Usual.” 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 











conspicuous by its absence, the total vol- 
ume made a very excellent showing. 
The export situation is fairly ‘good. 
There seem to be continuous inquiries 
from Europe; sales of moderate-sized 
lots are being continually made, and the 
trade generally feels quite encouraged 
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over recent developments. The principal 
demand seems to be for clears, and, as 
usual, when the call for these is heavy, 
stocks are light and offers limited, but 
it is thought that, with the movement 
of new Canadian wheat, mills across the 
border will be a big controlling factor in 
the export situation. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $6.50@7, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.65, first clears $5.35@5.60; hard winter 
patent $6.50@6.85, straights $5.50@6, 
clears about $5.50; rye, $3.90@4.35,—al] 
in jute. Receipts, 150,015 bbls; exports, 
76,715. 

GRAIN MARKETS 


Owing to rather heavy sales, grain 
markets reacted and prices took a down- 
ward course, the government figures not 
being sufficiently changed over the pre- 
vious report to have much effect. Wheat 
showed considerable weakness, especially 
the cash, Winnipeg dropping in one day 
8@6c bu. Quotations: No. 2 red, cif, 
domestic, $1.18; No. 1 spring, c.i.i., ex- 
port, $1.42; No. 2 hard winter, cif, 
export, $1.16; No. 2 mixed durum, ex- 
port, $1.1114. Receipts, 361,600 bis; ex- 
ports, 139,994. 

Cash corn also showed weakness, and 
some liquidation turned prices down- 
ward, but not seriously. Quotations: No, 
2 yellow, $1.0714; No. 2 mixed, %/.061,; 
No, 2 white, $1.071%4. Receipts, 32,000 
bus. 

Oats moved in a very narrow range, 
prices being influenced by cash an‘ corn. 
Receipts were quite liberal at sonie pri- 
mary points, and cash demand wx; fair. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 51c; No. % white, 


4814c; No. 4 white, 47144c. Receipts, 
244,000 bus. 
NOTES 
A. C. Bredesen, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in New 


York on Sept. 10. 

Douglas A. Campbell, of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
was a visitor on ’change here, Sept. 13. 

There were a few millers and a nun- 
ber of representatives of the allied trades 
in New York at the close of the current 
week, but none of them were willing to 
admit the real reason for their presence. 
* P. N. Gray & Co., New York flour ex- 
porters, recently appointed Hirschmann 
& Sweet, Seattle, Wash., as their Pacific 
Coast agents. Mr. Gray, who has been 
in Europe for some time, is now on his 
way home. 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Bag Co., was in New York 
for a few days during the week ending 
Sept. 15, having been accompanied by 
his family on a trip through the Berk- 
shires and the White Mountains. 

H, J. Walter, who was recently ap- 
pointed sales manager of the J. A. Wal- 
ter Milling Co.,. Buffalo, N. Y., spent 
most of the week ending Sept. 15 calling 
upon the flour trade of the metropolitan 
district, and arranging connections for 
his mill. 

Martin F. Tiernan, of the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., which 
is marketing the Agene process for ma- 
turning flour, will sail for Europe on the 
Mauretania, Sept. 18. He will visit the 
principal flour markets of Europe for 
the purpose of investigating the possl- 
bilities for business, on this process, 
among European mills. 

The wrapper of a newspaper from 
Germany, exhibited on the floor of the 
exchange recently, carried 36,000 inarks 


postage, which would make it sevm as 

though the publishing business in Ger- 

many would require about as much } — 
vou 


in marks to purchase postage as it 
for printing purposes. Based upon the 
ratio of 40,000,000 marks to the | yilar, 
which prevailed on the day thi. was 
shown, the cost of mailing to a fereign 
country a copy of the forthcomin: At 
niversary Number of The Northw:stern 
Miller would be about 24,000,000 : \arks. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was 10@25c bbl lower f° the 
week ending Sept. 15, with springs lead- 
ing in the decline and with a goo! de- 
mand prevailing as prices slid off, °sp& 
cially for near-by soft winter stra‘ghts, 
which are in constant request bot! by 
doméstic and export buyers. The very 
goodness and cheapness of these tributary 
offerings is irresistible, and keeps them 
in great favor; hence, many of the mills 
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in this section already have sufficient or- 
ders on their books to keep them running 
full time and capacity indefinitely. The 
demand for these flours comes from the 
north, south, east and west, and is fast 
becoming world-wide. Something was 
also done in springs and hard winters at 
the reduced limits, but only in a car lot 
way, as the local trade is still well 
stocked with these grades at even lower 
rates than those now ruling. 

Most everybody is bearish and selling 
wheat on the big crop in Canada, but be- 
fore very long many of these people will 
be short up to the neck and running to 
cover because they have suddenly real- 
jzed that the big crop in Canada is not 
available for filling contracts in this 
country. It’s now the thing to sell May 
wheat at Chicago and buy May at Winni- 
peg—sell the soft grain and buy the 
hard, don’t you know—but watch those 
who muke this lovely spread get stung. 
Chicago is great for handing out tips 


on the market, but it never fails to keep 
all the sure things for itself. There is 
nothing in speculation, whatever you do, 
thoug!: by “coppering” Chicago you can 
at least put off the evil day. 

City mills ran full time and made large 
sales i> both domestic and export buy- 
ers. ‘hey reduced the price of their 
sprin, patent flour 5c bbl, but fully 
maint: ned quotations on winters and 
feed. 

Clo:'ng prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb ttons; 45@55c more in wood; 
5@lic less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.40@6.65, 
standird patent $5.90@6.15; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.10@6.35, straight 
$5.60¢ 5.85; soft winter short patent $5 
@5.25. straight (near-by) $4.25@4.50; 
rye flour, white $3.90@4.15, dark $3.55 
@3.80. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $7.45; winter patent, $5.75; win- 
ter straight, $5.25. 


Receipts for the week ending Sept. 15 


were 35,976 bbls; exports, 11,245. 
MILLFEED 
Millfeed was steady at late advance on 


brans and standard middlings; other- 
wise unchanged from a week ago and 
generally inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35@35.50; 
soft winter bran, $35.50@36; standard 
middlings, $35.50@36; flour middlings, 
$37@38; red dog, $40@41; city mills’ 
middlings, $34, 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Sept. 15 at 6%c under No. 2 
red winter, as against 81,c under. the 
previous week, and 6c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.07; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.005,; September, $1.0054; October, 
$1.0154; range of new southern for week, 
85c@$1.0144; last year, 40c@$1.05. 

Of the 174,684 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 15, 173,982 
went to the export elevators. Exports 
were 257,214 bus. Stocks were 1,687,177 
ve. 1,625,257 domestic and 61,920 Cana- 
ian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Sept. 15 were 1,049,962 bus, 
against 905,612 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 16,855 bus, against 53,570 last 
year, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.06@1.06%,; range of 
southern for week ending Sept. 15, only 
one sinall arrival and that absorbed on 
Secret terms; last year, one small arrival 
and that disposed of on private terms; 
hear-by yellow cob, bbl, $5.10. Receipts, 
7,614 bus; stock, 14,427. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Sept. 15, 1923, 408,414 bus; 
year ago, 689,240. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, new, 48%¢; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, new, 47¢. Receipts, 79,101 bus; 
stock, 155,652, 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2, spot, 
_ ic. Receipts, 10,611 bus; stock, 125,- 

NOTES 


E. H. Koester, president E. H. Koes- 
ter bakery, has returned from an outing 
at Atlantic City. 

, Major J. M. Wharton, dean of the 
ocal millers’ agents, who has been more 
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or less an invalid for some years, is con- 
fined to a sanitarium. 

The Merchants’ & Miners’ Transpor- 
tation Co. has announced a reduction in 
its rates on grain and grain products 
from Baltimore to Savannah, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., effective Sept. 10. 


Recent visitors to this market were 
Reed Jones, eastern manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, with head- 
quarters at New York, and J. G. Faulk- 
ner, eastern agent King Midas Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Duane R. Rice, vice president City 
Baking Co., William H. Koester, vice 
president E. H. Koester bakery, and L. 
A. Schillinger, president Gardner Bak- 


the day he left Bristol, Eng., as a youth 
of 20 years, for America. 

The J. W. Crook Stores Co., Baltimore, 
capital stock $1,000,000, par value $100, 
to operate a chain of grocery and provi- 
sion stores, etc., has been incorporated 
by James W., James R. and Austin R. 
Crook. This company operates 110 stores 
in this community, and is a large dis- 
tributor of flour. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


The week ending Sept. 15 was a quiet 
one in the local flour market. The trend 
of prices has been downward and sales- 
men, as a rule, report few sales. There 
is considerable pressure to sell shown 
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eries, Inc., and Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, were among the local bak- 
ers who attended the national convention 
of the American Bakers’ Association at 
French Lick, Ind., on Sept. 9-15. 


William H. Hayward, head of Hay- 
ward & Co., grain and flour brokerage 
and forwarding, and formerly president 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, ‘is 
strongly urging the adoption of free or 
reciprocal switching of freight by the 
railroads entering this city, as one of 
the most important things needed to pro- 
mote the industrial development of Bal- 
timore. 


J. Collin. Vincent, for many years a 
leading grain exporter of this, market, 
but who now is living in retirement with 
the prospect of soon moving from Balti- 
more to Washington, D. C., was on 
*change here shaking hands and renew- 
ing acquaintances on Sept. 10, which he 
said was ‘the fifty-third anniversary of 
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by many of the spring wheat mills, and 
some very low prices have been made 
quietly in the hope of doing business. 
The situation is unsettled, with the trend 
of prices decidedly in favor of the buy- 
er 


A certain big baking concern, which 
was in the market recently for a round 
lot of spring wheat patent flour, was 
offered discounts of 50c@$1 bb) under 
open quotations. It is understood that 
the mill that secured the trade made a 
cut of more than $1 bbl, selling at con- 
siderably under $6.50. 

Such trades as the above can only have 
the effect of demoralizing the local situa- 
tion, for buyers feel that they will be 
able to secure what flour they require 
and at practically their own price. Some 
of the wholesale bakers. have contracts 
for flour enough to supply their needs 
for many weeks, and some for several 
months. Some of the sales made are pe- 


‘culiar, in that the parties holding these 
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contracts state that they have the privi- 
lege of ordering out the flour at any 
time during the life of the contracts. 
As the prices made were very low, the 
trades look good to the buyers now and 
probably will look even more favorable 
later. 

The position of the jobbers and small 
bakers is radically different from that 
of the big wholesale bakers. The job- 
bing trade, especially, is very careful as 
to making contracts for future delivery. 
It has been badly caught in purchases of 
sugar and other grocery commodities, 
and is going slow in consequence. 

There is practically nothing doing in 
Pacific Coast flours. Prices on hard 
wheat top patents are apparently out of 
line, compared with spring wheat flours. 
The soft winter wheat grades are not 
offering to any extent, and the market is 
nominal, 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
spring patents, special short $7.50@7.75, 
standard $6.35@7.30, first clear $5.50@ 
6; hard winter patent, $5.65@6.70; soft 
winter patent $5.60@6.70, straight $5.25 
@6, clear $5@5.60. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is firmly held, with light of- 
ferings for shipment and a quiet de- 
mand. Prices show an advance of $1 or 
more ton. Other feeds held steady, but 
demand is slow. Quotations: spring bran, 
prompt shipment, lake and rail, $37@ 
37.50; winter bran, $37@37.50; middlings, 
$36.50@40; mixed feed, $35.50@41.50; 
red dog, $41; gluten feed, $49.70; gluten 
meal, $57.65; hominy feed, $40.50; stock 
feed, $41.50; oat hulls, reground, $19; 
cottonseed meal, $48@55; linseed meal, 
$49.50,—all in 100’s. 

RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Receipts and stocks at Boston for the 

week ending Sept. 15: 


r~Receipts— -——Stocks—— 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 
Fiour, bbis.... 17,100 19,946 1.22 cesses 
WORE, BOB. .c saves seses 17,506 10,315 
Gee, BER sccs cee %s 1,175 B.006 cose 
Oats, bus..... 33,075 340,910 20,569 514,653 
ee WUeciee sosne 3,610 850 505 
Dn: Mes eens o8'64% 19,902 sesse 
Millfeed, tons. 30 OF lsseee 
Corn meal, bbis 560 Bre  csevsa- cence 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,800 mone. bhess e008% 


AGAINST TRUNK-LINE PROPOSITION 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce, as 
the result of a 10-day referendum on 
this matter to the 7,500 members of the 
chamber, will urge the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to adopt a plan for 
the consolidation into one system of all 
New England railroads except the Bos- 
ton & Albany and the Grand Trunk. It 
will also support the general principles 
of the plans of the New England gov- 
ernors’ committee for the rehabilitation 
of the New England lines. 

The expression of the chamber’s stand 
will be reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at a hearing which the 
Commission will hold in Boston on 
Sept. 24. 

NOTES 

Exports during the week ending Sept. 
15: to Glasgow, 31,379 bus Canadian 
wheat. 


Corn meal is in fair demand, with the 
market a shade lower. Granulated yel- 
low is quoted at $2.35, bolted yellow 
$2.30, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.10, all in 100’s. Not much inquiry for 
oatmeal, with the market easy at $2.65 
for rolled and $2.97 for cut and ground, 
in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour firmly held, 
with a better inquiry, at $4.30@4.50 for 


white patent. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

The consuming end of the trade has 
been nibbling for flour, but sellers’ and 
buyers’ ideas are widely separated, with 
the result that business has been on a 
restricted scale. 

Big bakers and other large consumers 
freely admit that if they could duplicate 
the prices quoted to them a month ago 
they would contract for three or four 
months’ supplies. Many of these are 
holding off in the belief that it will be 
possible to duplicate August prices, but 
others are buying enough to carry them 
through this month and will await future 
developments before placing orders for 
the bulk of their stocks for fall and 
early winter consumption. 
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Delivery of Canadian grain has result- 
ed in a flour decline of 10@25c bbl, the 
most occurring in the fancy grades. This 
break was not sufficient to induce heavy 
buying, and the week of Sept. 9-15 closed 
with little new business on the books of 
millers or their representatives here. 

Some southwestern grades were sold in 
fairly large quantities, but most north- 
western mills had a week of little busi- 
ness. Local millers were on ’change 
awaiting offerings of desirable wheat, but 
receipts were very light. Strong grades 
commanded a big premium. 

Buffalo flour quotations: fancy patents 
$7@17.35, standard patents $6.70@6.95; 
Kansas fancy patents $6.50@6.65, stand- 
ard patents $6.25@6.40; rye, $4.25@4.50. 

Closing grain prices, Sept. 15: wheat, 
No. 2 red, $1.08 asked, some carried 
over; corn, No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 3 yel- 
low 97c, No. 4 yellow 951%,c; oats, No. 2 
white 4614c, No. 3 white 4314c, No. 4 
white 4114,c; barley, new malting 73@T5c, 
feed 67@70c,—«.i.f., Buffalo, for ship- 
ment; rye, nominal at 79c. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Beant. G16 .csccsccwscssss 118,470 71 
Previous week ....+..s++. 102,815 62 
WORF GO .ccvesdssenceees 138,840 83 
TWO Years ABO ...-.eceeee 141,100 85 

MILLFEED 
After advancing $1 ton, wheat feeds 


declined 50c at the week end, but closed 
firm, with mills confident that there 
would be no further break. Stocks of 
western resellers were reported very low 
and condition of pastures, together with 
prospective light production of flour, 
were strong factors in the market. The 
largest local producer is quoting bran at 
$32.50, and is selling only with flour. 
Some resellers were quoting $33, and 
were asking 50c above all mill prices for 
feeds. Other quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $33.50; flour middlings, $36; 
mixed feed, $34.50; red dog, $37. 

Oil meal advanced $2 to $48, October 
to December — shipment. Following 
marked improvement in domestic de- 
mand, exporters came into the market 
and gave the upward movement further 
impetus. Mills have only a limited ton- 
nage to offer. 

Following withdrawal of their prices 
on Sept. 7 the cottonseed meal sellers 
reopened their books for business some 
days later, with prices far above the clos- 
ing quotations. New quotations: 43 per 
cent $54@54.50, 41 per cent $52@52.50, 
and 36 per cent $48@48.50, all f.o.b., 
Boston, October to December shipment. 

Other feeds have benefited by the 
strength of these grades, the tendency 
of prices being upward. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Grain receipts continue light, the lake 
fleet bringing in during the week ending 
Sept. 14 1,915,641 bus, divided thus: 
wheat, 934,260; corn, 185,150; oats, 499,- 
231; barley, 100,000; rye, 200,000. The 
elevators held 8,293,000 bus, an increase 
of 461,000 in one week. The barge canal 
craft took on 569,000 bus. There were 
small shipments of rye and wheat to 
Montreal, but this trade has fallen to a 
fraction of its former proportions. 

There has been a tendency toward 
higher rates for canal shipments, and 
fractional advances also have been made 
in the rate from the Head of the Lakes 
to Buffalo. Early in the week small 
boats were chartered, Duluth to Buffalo, 
at 2%4¢ bu, and Chicago to Georgian 
Bay at 2¥%c. It is doubtful whether 
these rates can be duplicated now. 

Barge canal craft are getting through 
in good shape, completing the round trip, 
with loads both ways, in 13 days. The 
new steamer, Twin Ports, electrically 
driven, cleared for New York, via the 
Welland Canal. She is the first electric- 
driven ship to make the voyage, and took 
a cargo of rye to seaboard. Her sister 
ship, Twin Cities, will make her maiden 
voyage in about two weeks. 

Downbound cargoes with an aggregate 
of 1,000,000 bus were reported. 

NOTES 

R. E. Little has purchased Charles 

Buchman’s feed mill at Arcade, N. Y. 


Philip Evans, of Salamanca, has pur- 
chased the plant and business of the 
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Salamanca Bag & Barrel Co. from Mrs. 
C. W. Terry. 

Harrison Blodgett has purchased the 
Cooper flour and feed business at Albion. 
Mr. Cooper will retire. 

C. Fauling, of C. & W. Fauling, Bos- 
ton, N. Y., grain and feed dealers, was a 
recent visitor on ’change. 

W. H. Rowe, district sales manager of 
the Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling & 
Grain Elevator Co., was a recent caller 
in Buffalo. 

Members of the Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held their annual outing at the 
Automobile Club, Glarence, Sept. 12, and 
had many flour men as their guests. 

Plans have been filed by the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. for a $70,000 concrete 
block and steel building to be erected 
on Michigan Avenue, west of the Black- 
well Canal. 

O. J. Brucker, of Utica, and H. H. 
Raeder, of Watertown, were guests of 
Richard Baird, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., at the Buffalo Flour Club’s meeting 
on Sept. 14, 

Fire caused several thousand dollars’ 
damage in the Richmond Place plant of 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) Baking Co. The 
company purchased the plant a few 
weeks ago from the Clarke Baking Co. 

Charles W. Barrick has been appointed 
manager of the Lyons (N. Y.) Cold Stor- 
age Co., succeeding Charles Coffey, presi- 
dent, who has been manager for the past 
nine years, and who will continue in an 
advisory capacity. 

L, C. Shellabarger, president Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, accompanied by his Buffalo repre- 
sentative, T. S. Banks, arrived here after 
a leisurely motor trip through New York 
and near-by states. 

Members of the Perry, N. Y., Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association have voted to 
sell the Iroquois mill, which they have 
been operating on a co-operative basis, 
to the highest bidder. Lack of patronage 
forced the action, it is understood. 

Employees of the Pittsford-Victor 
flour mills held their annual outing at 
Nine Mile Point. A ball game between 
the two mills was the outstanding event 
of the day, Pittsford winning four to 
three. Victor evened matters by win- 
ning the tug of war. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 


The fickle flour market has slowed up, 
though a few buyers are looking for bar- 
gains that are next dour to gifts. Mills 
here have shaded prices on the higher 
grades, but not to such a point as to 
make them attractive. Prices of clears 
and the lower grades are held rather 
firmly, with enough on the books so that 
there is no necessity of sacrificing much 
for the present. 

There is sentiment in some quarters 
that buying would have been quite liberal 
had the.market continued to hold. Even 
now, some millers are of the opinion that 
a rather substantial part of their trade 
will come in if the market steadies at 
present prices. About the most tangible 
reason for this assumption appears to 
be that a good many have overwaited. 

The output of hard wheat flours is 
rather light. With low water in the 
Genesee River, and business slack, some 
mills have cut down production. How- 
ever, some good shipping orders are re- 
ported, and a fair showing has been 
made, despite the generally slow tone. 
Going quotations: spring patents, $7.20 
@7.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.25; spring straights, $7, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $6.95, cotton 98's, 
ear lots, Boston; first clears, $6, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; low 
grade, $4.25@4.30, jute, car lots, Boston. 

So far as new business is concerned, 
soft wheat flour is about at a standstill, 
the trade looking for lower quotations. 
However, the farmers refuse to shade 
prices or even to deliver freely at the 
old range of $1.05@1.10 bu. Some ship- 
pers have tightened up to $1.15@1.17, 
track, offering it to mills with a sort of 
“take it or leave it” air. However, with 
considerable business on the books, the 
mills are making a fair output. Winter 
straights, best brands, are offered at 
$5.55@5.65 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $5.25@5.50. 

Both entire wheat and graham flours 


show little change. Demand is rather 
light, with entire wheat offered at $6.70@ 
6.75 bbl, and graham at $5.50@5.60, both 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, shipments 
in mixed cars. 

There is a slight inquiry for rye flour 
at a lower range of prices, following 
rye grain. However, there has been lit- 
tle actual business this week. Mills are 
running part time on old orders. Con- 
cessions of about lic are offered on best 
white brands, now quoted at $4.60 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
rye flour remains at a standstill. 

Feed continues bullish, Some mills 
are sold ahead close to six weeks at the 
present rate of output and are out of 
the market; others, with a little to omer, 
have advanced bran prices around $2, 
and are holding middlings a shade high- 
er. Going prices: spring bran, $36@ 
37.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $34; winter bran, $32, sacked, most- 
ly local; spring middlings, standard, $36, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $36; 
flour middlings, $40.50, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; winter middlings, $35, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed closel 
sold up at $30, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed in good demand. Ground 
oats are offered at $36, and corn meal 
at $40, both sacked, delivered. 

Reports from country mills on the out- 
side indicate they are making little head- 
way, and the output is small, with small 
demand for flour but feed closely picked 
up. Some country mills are holding bran 
at. $34 ton and middlings at $38, mill 
door. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
6,000 32 


Sept. 9-15 
Previous week ..........++ 6,400 34 


Of this week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 400 
rye. 

+ * 


Employees of the Pittsford Milling 
Co, and the Victor Flour Mills, Inc., re- 
cently held a joint picnic at Nine Mile 
Point, Lake Ontario. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market during the week end- 
ing Sept. 15 was unsettled and irregular, 
being influenced by reports of the large 
estimate of the Canadian crop. Buyers 
lacked confidence, and were operating 
cautiously. The occurrence of the He- 
brew New Year holidays early in the 
week accentuated the prevailing dullness. 
Limits showed little net change, although 
concessions were occasionally made in 
order to effect business. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 600 bbls 
and 9,391,755 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 500 
sacks to Casa Blanca, 7,211 to Melilla, 
4,391 to Tangier, 9,072 to Ceuta, 3,905 
to Rotterdam, 3,100 to Copenhagen and 
11,842 to Hamburg. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.35@5.50. Rye flour, 
$4.25@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


Offerings of millfeed were light, and 
values were firmly maintained. High 
prices, however, had a tendency to re- 
strict demand, and but little business 
was placed. Inquiry was mostly for 
bran and middlings. Quotations in car 
lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, 
$36.50@37.50; soft winter bran, $37@ 
37.50; standard middlings, $37@37.50; 
flour middlings, $89@40; red dog, $41 
@42. 

WHEAT 

Demand for wheat was slow and the 
market declined 314c, with moderate but 
ample offerings. Receipts, 207,106 bus; 
exports, 368,000; stock, 1,243,383. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.0414@1.05%; No. 3 
$1.01144@1.024,; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, 9814,@991,c; mixed, Sc under red 
winter. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries ‘of corn were nomi- 
in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local. car lots were scarce and firmly 
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held, but trade was quiet. Receipts, 1). 
670 bus; stock, 19,719. Quotations: car 
lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow $1.061 
@1.074%,, No. 8 yellow $1.051%4@1.06y,,~ 

The market for corn products ‘Was 
quiet and unchanged. Supplies were 
small but ample. Quotations, in 100-]h 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.42@2.75; yellow 
and white table meal, fancy, $2.42/@2.75. 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.42@2.75, i 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


There was little trading in oats, but 
offerings were light and the market ruled 
firm and %c higher. Receipts, 38,693 
bus; stock, 302,802. Quotations: No, 9 
white, 501%4@5lc; No. 3 white, 471/,@49¢. 


Offerings of oatmeal were light, and 
the market rulea steady but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ilb sacks, 


$5.10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 100-)h 
sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


NOTES 
Frank N. Wallace, flour and feed deal- 
er of Easton, Pa., disappeared on Sept. 
4, and on Sept. 11 creditors filed « peti- 
tion in bankruptcy against him. ‘Ihe pe- 


titioning creditors are the Easton Dollar 
Savings & Trust Co., $6,000; J. I. Kirk- 
patrick, $62, and Mann & Allshouse, 
$416. 


On Sept. 11 the Commercial Exchange 
Golf Association conducted the second 
of its monthly games at the L /anerch 
Country Club, with 24 participanis. The 
winners were A. J. Dando, with 63 low 
net, and Charles I. Rini, with 72 net. 
The former was awarded a trivelling 
bag and the latter a set of golf clubs. 


The Hudson Shipping Co. has an- 


nounced a service from Philadelphia 
known as the Nervion Line, trading di- 
rect to Havana and other Cuban ports. 
The first sailing will be with the Spanish 
steamship Mar Caribe. The loading 


berth will be at Pier 30, South. The 
vessels belong to the Campania Mari- 
tima del-Nervion, a Spanish corporation. 

Meyer Lissner, commissioner of the 
United States Shipping Board, has as- 
sured Bruce K. Wimer, transportation 
commissioner of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, that there wil! be no 
reduction in the operation of govern- 
ment vessels from this port; in fact, 
plans are being considered for adding to 
the service by a change in present meth- 
od of operation. 

Over $3,000,000 are required by the 
department of wharves, docks and fer- 
ries for the completion of the construc- 
tion of piers 82 and 84, South Wharves, 
and Director Sproule has suggested to 
Mayor Moore that the funds be incor- 
porated in the loan to be passed upon 
by the electorate in November. For pier 
82, $2,200,000 are needed in order to 
finish the construction proper, while 
$300,000 are required for the installation 
of the water supply system, electrical 
work, plumbing, heating and sprinkler 
system. To put 83 in shape, $050,000 
will be necessary. 

Samvet S. Danicts. 





CEREAL EXPERIMENTS IN CALIFORNIA 


Cereal experiments have been conduct- 
ed at the plant introduction station, 
Chico, Cal., in the 12 years 1910-21, i 
clusive. The principal lines of investiga- 
tion have been varietal experiments with 
wheat, barley, and oats, and breeding 
and classification studies with wheat. 
The most important cereals in the Sacra- 
mento valley are barley and wheat. The 
results of these experiments are reviewed 
and discussed in a new bulletin just 1s 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture as Department Bulletin 
No. 1172. J 

Milling and baking data of 33 varieties 
of wheat show that hard federation }5 
superior in most baking factors. Baart 
excels in loaf volume. White federation 
has a milling and baking value almost 
equal to that of hard federation. Ex 
tensive wheat breeding experiments have 
been conducted to produce new produc 
tive adapted varieties, resistant to dis- 
ease and with other desirable characters. 

A copy of this bulletin may be secured, 
as long as the supply lasts, from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Leaders in both houses of Congress are 
pracing themselves to meet at the two 
ends of the Capitol the determined on- 
slaughts of radicals. It is obvious that 
the Communists of Moscow will actually 
have champions of their cause in both 
Senate and House. Only cursory read- 
ing of the newspapers of the last few 
weeks has been required to reveal this. 

There are at least two senators al- 
ready primed to go to the front for 
recognition of Soviet Russia, and for 
other legislation designed to hamstring 


the present American system of govern- 
ment and business. Before saying more, 
it is well to remark that not all of the 
men in the Senate who favor Russian 
recognition are in unqualified sympathy 
with the Moscow reds. 


To the two senators already mentioned 


there may be additions in the next few 
weeks. After the return of a senatorial 
party now junketing in Europe one or 
two of its members will be under ob- 
servation for a time by those interested 
in checking up the progress the Russian 
red guards are making in boring from 
within the government of the United 
States as well as from within the labor 
and farmers’ organizations. 

A demand for Soviet recognition will 
only be incidental in the attack on 
American institutions. The details of the 
radical programme call for every sort of 
proposal to weight down American busi- 
ness anid industry with laws designed to 
make believe that private ownership of 
anything is a demonstrated failure. 

As the lower branch of Congress has 


but a small part in this country’s foreign 
relations, because treaty powers rest only 
with the Senate and White House, not 
much will be heard in the House of the 
ery for this government’s becoming 
neighborly with Moscow. Radicals in the 
House will devote their time to seeking 
to push over on the country such legis- 
lative proposals as would serve as a ball 
and chain to every one engaged in any 
sort of profitable business. 

The railroads, as always, will be the 
butt of the first attacks, with a view to 
passing legislation to hamper their suc- 
cessful private operation. Those who 
first proposed physical valuation of the 
carriers for ratemaking purposes and 
finally won will be the first to declare 
that the appraisal reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the valu- 
ation board is too high. Every form of 
burdensome taxation, for all industry as 
well as for the railroads, will be brought 
to the fore, and measures for the re- 
striction of profits will be offered. 

None of these proposals will get dan- 
gerously far, and perhaps their sponsors 
do not expect immediate results. They 
offer, however, the excuse to rail against 
business generally and in that way afford 
the method of forwarding dangerous 
propaganda to the country and to the 
ears of those who listen willingly to any 
word spoken against the other fellow’s 
way of getting on in the world. 


WHEAT AN ELECTION ISSUE 


_ The government is watching with keen 
interest a special election to be held on 
Sept. 25 to select a representative in 
Congress from the fifth district of Wash- 
ington state. The contest is important 
because one of the candidates, a county 
Judge, has declared for a government 
guaranty of $1.75 bu for wheat and for 
popular election of all United States 
judges, including the members of the 
Supreme Court. 

The other candidate, a somewhat ex- 
tensive wheat grower himself, has had 
the courage to tell the voters of the dis- 
trict, which has shown some radical tend- 
encies and which embraces some of the 
_ wheat growing areas in the Pacific 

orthwest, that he is against a price 
guaranty as economically unsound in 
Principle, and he has expressed the same 





frank opposition to changing the present 
system of choosing federal judges. 

The district is one in which party 
labels mean little, making it an ideal 
spot for testing public opinion. The is- 
sue between genuine courage and politi- 
cal demagoguery is clearly drawn, and 
if courage wins, as now seems probable, 
some weak-kneed member of Congress 
here and there may take his hunch here- 
after from what happens. 


APPEAL FOR AN EXTRA SESSION 


Another appeal is to be made in the 
next few days, if present plans do not 
miscarry, for an extra session of Con- 
gress to enact relief legislation for the 
grain grower. Arrangements have been 
made for a delegation of bankers and 
farmers from the Northwest to meet the 
President, and perhaps secretaries Wal- 
lace and Hoover, to urge the need of 
legal machinery for a scheme of price 
stabilization through the revival of the 
United States Grain Corporation, once so 
bitterly condemned by some wheat grow- 
ers. No price guaranty will be asked, 
but the proposal is to control marketing 
of wheat in such a manner that this 
year’s crop will not be permitted to de- 
press prices by too rapid forced sales. 

As the proposal to be submitted pre- 
sents nothing new, it is not at all likely 
that President Coolidge will consider 
calling Congress together in advance of 
the regular session in December. To be- 
gin with, an extra session could not pass 
the legislation desired, before the regular 
session convenes. Moreover, if Congress 
comes together the farm bloc will find 
that it will not have a clear right of way 
for agricultural legislation. There are 
many members of both Senate and House 
not interested in the plight of one sec- 
tion of the agricultural industry, who 
will insist on taking up time in pressing 
their own favorite hobbies. 

NOTES 


T. A. Somers, in charge of publica- 
tions and information, Federal Grain Su- 
pervision, is back from a vacation spent 
in Virginia. 

H. J. Besley, chief of the Bureau of 
Federal Grain Supervision, has returned 
from a visit to the field offices at Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. 

Louis N. Spangler, of the Washington 
office, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from Norfolk, where he attended 
the convention of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

J. Clyde Marquis, director of infor- 
mation, United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, has returned from a 
motor trip through New York, Canada 
and New Fngland. 

May F. Murphy and Edward J. Mur- 
phy, of the Bureau of Federal Grain 
Supervision, were married in Washing- 
ton, Sept. 1. Mrs. Murphy, formerly 
Miss Murphy, retired from the bureau 
Sept. 8. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
finds encouragement in this message re- 
ceived from E. R. Clark, pure seed spe- 
cialist of the Crookston, Minn., experi- 
ment station, written after he had vis- 
ited the Minneapolis office of Federal 
Grain Supervision: “I feel that the first- 
hand information I acquired during my 
visit to your office will be of great value 
to us in replying to numerous inquiries 
coming from people in regard to wheat 
grades.” 





MACHINERY PURCHASES 

Rights under a contract for the instal- 
lation of appliances in a mill power plant 
were involved in the case of De Merritt 
vs. Forbes Milling Co., 216 Pac. 1086, 
lately before the Kansas supreme court. 
The following is an abstract of points 
decided by the court: 

Under provision, allowing the mill 60 
days in which to try a steam boiler at- 
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tachment, dating from installation, the 
installation is to be deemed to have been 
completed when the attachment was af- 
fixed ready for use, although, because 
the plant was not then being operated, 
no test was made until later. 

There being a complete written con- 
tract covering the sale, the mill was not 
entitled to rely upon verbal statements 
of the salesman, guaranteeing the effi- 
ciency of the attachment. 


A. L. H. Street. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Flour demand is very slow in improv- 
ing. During the week ending Sept. 15 
there was a slight increase in buying, but 
there was no enlargement in the volume 
of business passing and no sign of bet- 
terment. The declining wheat market 
made buyers cautious about covering re- 
quirements either for prompt or for- 
ward delivery. Mills have old orders 


enough to keep them busy so long as ° 


shipping instructions continue at the 
present rate. Patents were marked down 
20c bbl to line up prices with the lower 
wheat market. 

Durum flour buyers came into the 
market rather freely. The mill booked 
a good business, running from prompt 
delivery up to the close of navigation. 
It covered both car and round lots, and 
went to both domestic and foreign 
sources. The asking prices of the mill 
were reduced 25c¢ bbl. 


Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 

f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ....... $6.40@6.55 $6.50@6.75 
Bakers patent ........ 6.20@6.35 6.25@6.50 
First clear, jute....... 5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.50@3.75 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.50@5.75 5.65@6.00 
Durum patent ........ 5.00@5.25 5.35@5.70 


RYE FLOUR 
Offers received by the rye mill from 
outside users were too far out of line 
for acceptance, and trade in that quar- 
ter continues negligible. In central states 
territory mills underquoted the local 
mill. Business was confined to local and 
near-by territory, whose requirements 
were not important. Prices at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., per bbl, in cotton: pure 
white, $4; No. 2 straight, $3.85; No. 3 
dark, $3.25; No. 5 blend, $4.50; No. 8 
rye, $3.75. 
MILLFEED 
Millfeed continues in active demand, 
with prices firm and every indication that 
they will hold their strength. Although 
mills are well sold up, they are doing 
their best to take care of customers. 
Any bran that is available is snapped 
up guickly. A little for both prompt 
and deferred delivery was booked during 
the current week. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sh! SAS eae ee 30,295 82 
Previous week . 40 
DaMOt YOAP occccccccccvcccece ,055 84 
WO FERRE BHO ...rccevecces 22,690 64 


WHEAT 


Foreign weakness, combined with the 
prospects for a record breaking crop in 
Canada and a general slackness in ex- 
port demand, were the overshadowing 
factors in a decidedly bearish wheat 
market. The constant pressing of sell- 
ing proved more than the buying power 
could stand, and prices declined. Con- 
sequently, the futures closed heavy, 
spring 454c and durum 5144,@6%c under 
Sept. 8. 

The spring cash received only a light 
call, and the basis appeared easier at 
the close. Heavy receipts of durum led 
to a large display of cash offerings daily. 
With eastern demand draggy, the mar- 
ket was well fed up and the closing day 
some of the elevators appeared as if 
they were filled up. Cash basis was 
lowered all around. Elevator held close 
to quoted basis. 

COARSE GRAINS 

While a good elevator and feeder de- 
mand was in evidence, trading in oats 
was limited by light country movement 
and small offerings. Market held up 
pretty well, quotations at the close show- 
ing only a small loss against Sept. 8. 
No. 3 white, track or to arrive, closed 
3c under the Chicago September. Owing 
to the light offerings, quiet market con- 
ditions prevail. No change in the price 
range, 45@60c. 
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Cash trade is showing up in larger 
volume. The market is receiving good 
buying support, and all offerings are 
readily taken care of at the September 
price. The cash market, however, closed 
54%4c off, in line with weakness in the 
future market. The futures market de- 
clined in sympathy with wheat. 


FLAXSEED 


Sentiment in the flaxseed market 
leaned mostly to the bear side, with the 
price tendency on the downgrade. Fairly 
good support on breaks kept market 
checked up against too sharp declines. 
Although a fair trading interest was 
noted, it showed a disposition to go 
slower, in the face of increasing country 
movement. However, the bulk of re- 
ceipts applied on former contracts. 
These arrivals are covering crushing re- 
quirements, besides building up accumu- 
lations. Both elevators and crushers are 
buying spot and the to-arrive offerings. 

No. 1 spot is quoted 2@4c over Sep- 
tember, and to arrive 114c over the same 
delivery. Futures closed 114@3c under 
Sept. 8, holding a comparatively narrow 
range throughout the week ending Sept. 
15. Stocks in local houses increased 
132,000 bus, and were reported at 267,- 
000 at the close of business Sept. 15. 


NOTES 


John Requa, Chicago, Harry Sellers, 
Winnipeg, and C. N. Hitchcock, New 
York, were on ’change, Sept. 10, and C. 
S. Brown, Fort William, Ont., was a 
visitor on Sept. 13. 

S. Sorensen, agricultural advisor to the 
Danish government, stationed at Wash- 
ington, visited this market, Sept. 11, for 
firsthand information in the study of 
grain marketing and handling. 

The new Occident elevator, under con- 
struction for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., will do no shipping this year, but 
work on the structure will be pushed to 
completion for receiving grain toward 
the end of the present year. 

The Wisconsin grain and warehouse 
commission is expected shortly to an- 
nounce a successor to former Senator 
R. T. Nye, Superior, whose term ex- 
pired last February. The appointment 
of Senator Marcus A. Kemp, Superior, 
is understood to be contemplated by 
Governor Blaine. 

Inactivity continues to rule in ship- 
ping operations here, but with stocks ac- 
cumulating in elevators, indications point 
to better business in the near future. At 
the moment the eastern situation is re- 
ported slow, with trade there indicating 
a disposition to hold off in the belief that 
the market will work still lower. 

Flaxseed receipts reported Sept. 17 
were 136 cars, covering two days’ move- 
ment, and were the largest to date on 
the crop. They resulted in cash buyers 
dropping their spread on No. 1 spot 
1@2c. The new basis is September price 
to 3c over. Cars carrying heavy dock- 
age bring a better price than the ordi- 
nary offerings. 

The cash tables carried a big load of 
grain samples, Sept. 17. There were 
over 500 cars of wheat reported on track, 
179 of rye, and the balance, 909, coarse 
grains and flaxseed. The demand proved 
adequate to clean up the supply without 
any particular change in quoted basis, 
except for No. 1 dark northern spot and 
to arrive, which closed Ic lower. 

John D. Shanahan, Buffalo, N. Y., 
with the Niagara Falls Milling Co., and 
a former member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, was on ’change here, Sept. 15. 
He expressed the opinion that millers 
would experience difficulty in obtaining 
a good quality of spring wheat in ade- 
quate quantities for mixing purposes, due 
to the deterioration of the grain through 
heat and rust. 

Grain tonnage for early loading was 
reported in fair demand, and some to 
load late in the month was also advised. 
The last business done on wheat to Buf- 
falo was at 21/,¢c bu, while if prompt un- 
loading could be guaranteed at Port Col- 
borne, a 3c rate would obtain to that 
port. Congestion at Port Colborne makes 
it difficult to move grain through there, 
accounting for the higher rate demanded 
by the vesselmen. Nothing is being sent 
to Georgian Bay, because of the high rail 
cost from there to the seaboard. 


F. G. Cartson. 
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PROTEIN CONTENT OF NORTH DAKOTA’S 
1923 WHEAT 


By C. E. MANGELS 
Cereal Chemist, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 


The North Dakota Experiment Station 
has recently completed a survey of the 
1923 wheat crop for protein or gluten 
content. The spring wheat crop of 1922 
was unusually low in gluten, and gluten 
content became an important price fac- 
tor last year. The experiment station 
also made a survey of the 1922 crop last 
year, and this survey showed consider- 
able variation in wheat from the same 
community as well as from different 
parts of the state. While variations in 
gluten content in different parts of the 
state can usually be ascribed to differ- 
ence in climatic conditions, variations in 
the same community are more probably 
due to other factors. 

The object of the 1923 survey was two- 
fold: first, to secure information re- 
garding the general quality of the 1923 
crop; second, to secure information 
which would enable us to locate some of 
the factors causing variation in gluten 
content. ‘The samples of wheat were 
secured through the co-operation of the 
county agents. In order to secure infor- 
mation which would enable us to locate 
factors causing variation the county 
agent was requested to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire for each sample submitted, giv- 
ing information regarding date of seed- 
ing, soil type and condition, and cropping 
systems previously employed. 

A total of 214 samples were examined, 
and the results are reported in terms of 
protein content. The protein content 
of the ground sample of whole wheat 
was determined, and all results are 
reported on a basis of 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture content. Whenever the sample was 
of sufficient size, a test weight was also 
secured, A total of 26 samples of kota 
wheat are included in the average figures 
given in the table, and with the excep- 
tion of a few samples of ruby, fife, red 
bobs and velvet chaff, the remainder are 
marquis. In the table the data is sum- 
marized by counties, and the accompany- 
ing map gives their location. The aver- 
age protein content of the 1922 crop is 
given for comparison. 

The average protein content of all 


samples examined from the 1923 crop 
was 13.30 per cent, while the average of 
all samples from the 1922 crop was only 
12.01,—a difference of 1.3 per cent in 
favor of the 1923 crop. The maximum 
and minimum protein contents for 1923 
were 16.96 and 9.93 per cent, respective- 
ly, while the same figures for the 1922 
crop were 17.21 and 8.60, indicating 
somewhat less variation in 1923. 

The number of samples falling under 
11 per cent was very small for the 1923 
crop, compared with that of 1922. From 
the 1923 crop only one sample out of 
214 contained less than 10 per cent pro- 
tein, and only six samples less than 11 
per cent. From the 1922 crop 17 out of 
184 samples contained less than 10 per 
cent protein, and 39 samples less than 
11 per cent. 

The results indicate that the 1923 crop, 
as a whole, is relatively high in protein 
or gluten content. Of the samples ex- 
amined, 35 per cent contained more than 
14.0 per cent protein; 21.5 per cent had 
13@14 per cent protein; 23.8 per cent 
had 12@13 per cent protein; 16.8 per 
cent had 11@12 per cent protein; 2.3 per 
cent had 10@I11 per cent protein, and 
only 0.5 per cent contained less than 10 
per cent protein. Less that 3 per cent 
of the samples contained less than 11 
per cent protein, and 56.5 per cent con- 
tained 13 per cent or more. 

The wheat containing very high pro- 
tein content is found in the north cen- 
tral counties west of Devils Lake. For 
comparison we have grouped the coun- 
ties as follows: I, Red River Valley coun- 
ties; II, southeastern counties, exclusive 
of Valley counties; III, east north cen- 
tral counties; IV, west north central 
counties; V, northwestern counties; VI, 
southwestern counties. 

The counties falling into these groups 
from which data is available are as fol- 
lows: I, Pembina, Walsh, Grand Forks, 
Cass, Richland; II, Dickey, La Moure, 
Barnes, Kidder; III, Cavalier, Towner, 
Ramsey, Nelson, Benson, Foster; IV, 
Renville, Bottineau, Ward, McHenry, 
Pierce, Wells, McLean; V, Divide, Burke, 


Williams, Mountrail, McKenzie; VI, 
Stark, Golden Valley, Adams, Grant, 
Slope. 

The average of samples from these 
groups are as follows: I, 12.82 per cent 
protein; II, 13.4 per cent protein; III, 
13.32 per cent protein; IV, 23.84 per 
cent protein; V, 13.09 per cent protein; 
VI, 12.92 per cent protein. With the ex- 
ception of the valley counties and the 
southwestern area all show an average of 
over 13 per cent, and groups I and VI 
show averages very close to 13 per cent. 
It is questionable whether Renville and 
Bottineau counties should be included in 
the group IV average. If these counties 
are omitted from group IV, the average 
of this group is 14.16 per cent protein. 

While the Red River valley area is 
lower in protein than the other areas, 
the protein content of the valley wheat 
of the 1923 crop is much better than that 
of last year. 

While variation in the protein con- 
tent of wheat in the same area is prob- 
ably not as great as last year, consider- 
able exists. For example, in Cass Coun- 
ty there is a variation from 11.54 to 14.96 
per cent protein for marquis wheat. In 
Grand Forks County the variation is even 
greater, from 10.04 to 14.96 per cent. In 
La Moure County the protein content 
varies from 11.86 to 14.13 per cent, while 
in McHenry County the spread is from 
13.07 to 16.31 per cent. In McLean and 
McKenzie counties the spread is some- 
what less, the figures being 12.94 to 14.58 
and 12.76 to 14.38, respectively. It is 
hoped that a careful study of data will 
indicate some of the causes of these va- 
riations. 

The protein or gluten content of the 
crop is very satisfactory, but there is un- 
fortunately considerable shriveled and 
light weight wheat. The average test 
weights from the different counties indi- 
cate that the wheat from the central and 
western counties is of better quality, 
although some light weight wheat is 
found in these counties. On the other 
hand, some very good wheat is found in 
the valley counties. The table shows the 
average test weight by counties. The 
average of all samples was 55.9 lbs. Ex- 
cluding kota wheat samples, which aver- 
aged considerably higher in test weight 
than marquis, 25.5 per cent of the sam- 
ples weighed 58 lbs or better, 16.6 per 
cent 57@58 lbs, 22.8 per cent 55@57 lbs, 
18.6 per cent 583@55 lbs, 10.3 per cent 
50@53 Ibs, and 6.2 per cent weighed less 
than 50 Ibs. 
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The variation in the same county js 
quite large. In Cass County, for exam. 
ple, we have marquis wheat varying from 
48.8 to 57 lbs test weight per bu, and 
in Grand Forks County the variation js 
from 51.1 to 59 lbs. McKenzie County 
varied from 56.5 to 59.5, and the western 
part of the state does not show as great 
variation as the eastern part. The light 
weight wheat is probably due to injury 
by rust, heat, and possibly by the black 
chaff disease. 

The survey indicates that the gluten 
content of the 1923 crop will be very 
satisfactory for milling. The experi- 
ment station is endeavoring to find the 
causes of variation in wheat quality, ip 
order that a more uniform crop will be 
possible. Climatic conditions cannot be 
controlled by the wheat grower, but it js 
possible that other causes of vaviation 
will be found which may be partia!ly un- 
der his control. ; 

Test weights per bushel for the 1993 
crop, and average protein conte t for 
1923 and 1922, are shown in the ‘ollow- 
ing table: 








1923 1922 
Test Protein rotein 
County— weight content yntent 
pO Rae 53.7 12.43 13.33 
BED wcacecdess 57.8 13.94 11.34 
Pee 56.5 12.50 11.46 
Pre 52.9 11.76 12.30 
 . Rae 55.7 13.24 11.63 
rere 54.2 12.83 11.35 
GE ik vee veces 49.8 13.07 15.33 
PP eee 53.3 13.22 13.74 
BED 00:56:40.0 0 -656~ 5 508 12.36 11.55 
SOT eh obhc% E84 57.4 13.40 11,96 
Grand Forks .... 56.5 12.94 11.17 
ere 54.2 12.09 11.63 
Golden Valley ... 56.9 13.39 13.88 
EM BEOUTO 2c cece 54.9 12.99 11.99 
oS” Pere 58.2 13.29 11.23 
MROUEOREY cc cccaes 58.7 14.61 12.83 
McKensie ........ 57.8 13.58 11.80 
McLean ......... 54.0 13.80 12.67 
Mountrall ....ses 57.3 13.27 11.54 
ree 57.2 14.17 12.77 
I 0 ia.6 0:00:68 52.8 12.99 11.74 
yo Sse 58.1 14.30 13.92 
CO See 54.2 14.00 11.05 
Renville ......... 53.0 11.68 13.07 
Richland 57.5 12.31 9.56 
BOP] wcnrcccccces 57.5 13.70 12.03 
PEE 0.800 5 ee-0's 08% 58.0 13.04 11.74 
Li. eee 53.5 13.38 12.31 
ee 55.5 14.99 12.03 
Ward ...... cn eee 56.2 13.93 11.72 
WHE asenecceaees 57.4 14.33 9.70 
WHRAMS .ccccses 55.8 12.81 12.27 
Average, all sam- 
reer 55.9 13.30 12.01 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1207.) 
The flax crop in the Northwest was 
harvested earlier than usual this year, 
and receipts of seed at Minneapolis are 
comparatively heavy. Offerings, how- 
ever, are absorbed daily, and prices hold 
firm. Linseed mills are oversold on oil, 
and need every bushel of seed they can 
get. 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $35.25 @35.5 






No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.7 0 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 30.25@30.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. .... . (27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.50 @ 2.55 


Corn meal, yellowt ............ 2.45@ 2.50 
WG BOUT, WRITE? couse piccccces 3.85 @ 3.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40 @ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 5.80 @ 5.90 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 5.75 @ 5.80 
Rolled Oata*® .....ccceccesce nee .-»-@ 2.80 
Linseed oil meal® ............-. 49.00 050,00 
*In sacks. ¢tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl! in sacks. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 
Minneapolis Grain 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks nding 
Saturday: 
sept. 16 
Sept.15 Sept. 8 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 3,871,800 2,828,800 4,955,790 
Flour, bblis....... 29,831 18,416 0,951 
Millstuff, tons.... 3,916 1,839 1,342 
Corn, bus . 73,140 18,320 
Oats, bus --1,170,750 1,091,580 8,520 
Barley, 571,860 11,390 
Rye, bus 298,870 7,460 





Flaxseed, bus.... 500,420 °14,400 
Shipments from Minneapolis by wee!. end- 
ing Saturday: 


Spt. 16 
Sept.15 Sept. 8 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,328,000 1,175,460 1,°26,760 
Flour, bbis....... $28,361 248,875 10,561 
Millstuff, tons.... 18,164 9,073 4,486 
Corn, bus:....... 32,200 21,420 7,340 
Gate, BGR. cecases 380,380 302,940 1,1 2,520 
Barley, bus...... 418,200 420,750 3,690 
OS eS 52,260 22,800 6,200 
Flaxseed, bus.... 63,750 35,000 3,180 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele\ «tors 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitt«(): 
Sept. 16 Sept. 17 Svpt.18 
Sept. 15 Sept. 8 1922 1921 1920 
Corn ... 9 14 39 19 ed 
Oats ...3,464 2,603 16,212 16,795 1,808 
Barley... 825 589 $75 1,115 e 
Rye ....6,128 5,830 131 182 ss 


Flaxseed. 152 45 16 979 
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ily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
Tag No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Set.” @88 35% O36% ....@67% 45@60 
9 ...@88 86% @36% 67 @67% 45@60 
13. 83 @83% 36 @36% ....@65% 45@60 
14. 83 @83% 36 @36% ....@65 41@60 
15. 82% @83 35% @36% ....@64% 45@60 
in, ....@82 35% @36% ....@64% 44@59 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis — Duluth 

Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 








Sept. 11...$2.33 2.31 2.385% 2.32% 2.32% 
Sept. 12... 2.35 2.33 2.37 2.33% 2.33% 
Sept. 13... 2.36 2.34 2.36 2.33 2.33 
Sept. 14... 2.82% 2.31% 2.34 2.31% 2.31% 
Sept. 15... 2.33 2.81% 2.33 2.30 2.30% 
Sept. 17... 2.31 2.30 2.31 2.29% 2.29 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Sept. 15, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond-. 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 

















-—Receipts——, -——In store—~ 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 7838 214 141 152 16 979 
Duluth..... 211 117 134 267 114 1,104 
Totais.... 944 881 275 419 130 2,083 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 16, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
192 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ... 1,323 505 105 97 
Duluth .......+ 285 172 100 76 
Totuis ....0. 1,608 677 205 173 
Duluth-Superior Grain 
Dai closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Spring Durum ‘ 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Sept. . 118% 99% 99% 100% 97% 
Sept .. 117% 99% 98% 99% 97 
Sept. 11 .. 116% 98% 98% 98% 7 
Sept co Bae 97% 97% 98% 96% 
Sept. 13 .. 114% 95% 95% 96% 94% 
Sept. 1! .. 114% 94% 94% 95% 93% 
Sept. 15 .. 118% 93 93% 94 92% 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
t —Dark northern———,,_ Northern 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
8.. 1264 @180% 122% @128% 118% @121% 
10.. 125% @129% 121% @127% 117% @120% 
1l.. 124% @128% 120% @126% 116% @119% 
12.. 122 @126 118 @124 116 @120 
13.. 119% @123% 115% @121% 113% @117% 
14.. 119% @123% 115% @121% 1134 @117% 
15.. 11756@121% 11385 @119% 111% @115% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
: -—Amber durum -Durum— 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
8.... 102% @107% 100% @106% 102% 100% 
10.... 102% @107% 100% @106% 102% 100% 
11.... 101% @106% 99% @105% 101% 99% 
12.... 100% @105% 98% @104%. 100% 98% 
13.... 9855@10385% 965% @102% 98% 96% 
14.... 96% @102% 94% @101% 95% 93% 
15.... 95 @101 93 @100 94 92 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No.3 white No.1 Barley 
met. B <cecasen 386% @37% 69% 45 @60 
Meet. 10 ...c0ace 36 @37 9 45@60 
Sept. 11 ........ 836% @387% 68 45@60 
SS ee -@36 67% 45@60 
mk, AB sv isteata @36% 66 45@60 
me. £4 . cadence @36% 65% 45 @60 
mae. 6 .dechaan @36% 64 45@60 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
., Werte. ods 299 eee tee see 
See 268 737 6,041 5 2 
Rye .......3,737 2,121 1,306 47 1 


Barley .... 852 659 661 12 8 
Flaxseed .. 267 114 1,064 ... ... 40 


CROP YEAR GRAIN MOVEMENT 
The movement of grain at Duluth-Superior, 

















Aug. 1, 1922, to July 31, 1923, and same 
Period, 1921-1922, is given below in bushels! 
RECEIPTS— 

Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 
gt BE ee see 15,289,288 11,102,499 
WOE ..  Sivask bees ae 48,448,143 37,619,751 
MOD .. cco bate ahe Ge 371,850 3,795,155 
Meeted . iar 2,177,329 1,364,383 

wetals .24i.heean ve 66,286,560 653,881,788 
en Cos ey chute nie ene 2,230,729 14,918,289 

SR ee te 1,190,690 5,636,365 

Bonded .isuvievcars REtee: | wewses ee 

BO iccevdtiguieimenes 43,143,675 17,403,138 

Bonded swt llaocsls ROUTES. ‘vdescses 
Merley: ie ee 3,843,697 6,178,790 
- Ronde © chess 303,478 98,052 

paxneed =. Fisk aeeiseks 4,074,041 3,093,599 

Bondee hws vasiees 366,670 244,241 

Totale invita 121,730,423 100,454,254 
SHIPMENTS— 

. Na 1922-23 1921-22 
td RG 6 cin cewes suvare 12,587,509 9,446,957 
we adeets ohay vies 44,555,223 36,282,979 
oat ad ondaginvemos RNs 262,710 3,459,377 

MGOE * sisi chinccdie 2,179,710 1,317,402 
e Total, navdus vi ks + 59,585,152 50,506,795 
— capes hebe kee tea e 2,869,383 14,159,691 

B ctsbinimaneaweds + 2,087,372 9,887,414 

Ben@ehs 64. sick si BOR, GCO © caccdees 

©; oat ie tlctwus bas 6s 39,211,610 17 5 

i, ee ea 147,135 on 
7 eee ones Renesas 3,864,216 5,239,206 
nr I 66 36 Grav en 286,834 95,893 

pee ET 3,825,668 3,772,224 

Totals ......., ++++.111,928,830 101,095,748 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -——-Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring 656 1,370 1,104 5619 672 1,028 
Durum ....1,979 2,879 3,208 1,017 1,450 3,083 
Winter .... 1 3@ i118... 1 

Totals ..2,636 4,269 4,430 1,536 2,123 4,244 
CO ii sade 1. 385 27 ; 184 268 
Oats c.cces 166 62 280 50 2 80 

Bonded 3 2 eee ove ius or 
MVS cossece 902 2,272 1,108 942 2,030 503 

Bonded 14 ose aT eee TT sas 
Barley .... 517 314 401 222 321 429 


4 BS v0 one 1 
Flaxseed .. 211 117 134 79 58 19 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 15, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Receipts by 
-~Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor § 64 1,250 174 98 658 3874 
All other \ 
spring .. 647 785 831 238 161 466 
1, 2am da} 


1,2dur § 628 1,123 987 278 827 607 
All other 


durum ..1,904 2,588 2,518 741 880 910 
Winter .... 1 25 78 24 26 95 
Mixed .... ee ee o6 352 731 790 

Totals ..3,234 5,771 4,588 1,731 3,283 3,241 

Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

——Close——_, 

Opening Sept. 16 

Sept.10 High Low Sept. 15 1922 

Sept. .$2.33 $2.33% $2.30 $2.30 $2.82% 
Oct. .. 2.32 2.33% 2.30% 2.30% 2.28 

Nov, .. 2.32 2.34 2.30% 2.30% 2.26% 

Dec, .. 2.28% 2.30 2.27% 2.27% 2.20% 
Be ic cwenee 2.33 2.33 2.32 coves 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Sept. 18, in cents per 100 lbs: 


o_o From —— -— > 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Belfast ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bristol ....... 19.00 .... ++ 19.00 dee 
Cardiff ...... 19.00 ... +.+ 19.00 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 26.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
CORR ccccccce 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ...... + 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 ones 
Dundee ...... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cece 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Maimd ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ones 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 28.00 23.00 pose 
Havre ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles Be ares oss e6e0 eoes 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 cove 
S eearre 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
EsGlGR ccccccce 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 cece 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 165.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 cons 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle SED cose 6008 tose rr 
Rotterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar ...- 40.00 1... seoe cove eees 
Southampton. 18.00 $4 e888: wees 
Danzig ...... 2.00 . 25.00 25.00 
Pirseus ...... SE. wove cece cove 
Stettin ...... 30.00 . 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 

To— Aug.-Sept. Oct.-Nov. 
United Kingdom ......... 19 20 


Leith, Hull, Newcastle.... 20 20 
DIGRESS scedcccccvcscesces 22 22 
Rotterdam, Hamburg .... 17 20 
COMGMMEMOM 6.00 ccccecces 26 26 
Helsingfors ..........++.. 29 29 
Gothenburg .........+.6. 26 26 
Stockholm .....ccssceeccs 28 28 





PROPOSALS FOR FLOUR 

Curcaco, I1r.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 Pershing Road, Chicago, will open 
bids on Sept. 27 for 999,992 lbs hard 
wheat flour, to be packed in double cot- 
ton sacks, or in new double cotton and 
aor sacks, 98 lbs, net, for Q. M. S. O., 

. Y. G, I. Depot, Bay Ridge Station, 
Long Island, N. Y. Quotations are to 
be made on basis of f.o.b. destination, 
and prices to be submitted per unit, 
which is one pound. A 10-lb sample 
—_ be submitted by prospective bid- 

ers. 

The board of inspectors, House of Cor- 
rection, Twenty-sixth and California 
Avenue, Chicago, has issued a proposal 
for furnishing it with hard wheat patent 
flour that may be required during the 
quarter beginning Oct. 1, 1923. Bids will 
be opened on Sept. 24, and flour is to be 
inspected from sample by the Chicago 
Board of Trade flour inspector. All bid- 
ders will submit at least 10-lb samples 
not later than Sept. 22 to be tested. 

S. O. Werner. 





An improved quality of prunes is 
looked for this year by the Serbian pro- 
ducers. 
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‘Seattle mills ran practically at full 
capacity in the week ending Sept. 8, and 
would have made a capacity run in the 
following week but for several break- 
downs. Heavy oriental bookings, sup- 
plemented by sales to California, the At- 
lantic Coast and local territory, and by 
relief shipments of flour to Japan, have 
taxed the milling capacity to keep up 
with shipping requirements. 

Atlantic seaboard inquiry for Pacific 
flour has recently shown much increase 
and September shipments will make a 
considerable gain to ports where the cost 
of deliveries from steamships is not 
excessive. While the water rate to At- 
lantic ports is low, 35c per 100 lbs, this 
is offset at New York and Baltimore by 
the cost of transfer from dock to ware- 
houses. This is particularly the case at 
New York, where deliveries from the 
Bush Terminals to Manhattan Island 
have to be made at high cost by truck in 
competition with flour arriving by rail at 
the Jersey terminals, which enjoys free 
lighterage to New York. 

It is probably not generally appre- 
ciated to what extent the great increase 
in the production of hard wheat flour 
made by Pacific mills from Montana 
wheat has changed milling practices on 
the north Pacific Coast. The milling 
quality of recent Montana wheat crops 
has been as high as, if not higher than, 
those of any wheats ground in the Unit- 
ed States, and Pacific Coast hard wheat 
flours are beginning to attain a reputa- 
tion as bread flours equal to that of 
coast pastry and biscuit flours made 
from local wheats. Pacific hard wheat 
flours have received a reception on the 
Atlantic Coast which gives promise of 
increasing business in that section. 

Northern China ports, as well as Hong- 
kong, continue to bid for Pacific Coast 
flours for early shipment. It is only in 
exceptional instances that there is any 
ocean space available, but mills whic 
have been able to obtain space have made 
sales. Prices are fairly satisfactory, be- 
ing $5.60 bbl for club straights, c.i.f., 
oriental ports. There is also consider- 
able inquiry for flour from northern 
China ports for January, February and 
March shipment, but as the steamships 
will not quote space that far ahead, few 
mills are willing to take a chance on this 
business. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7@7.40 bbl; Montana, $6.10@6.35; 
Kansas, $6.75@7.50; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $6.40@6.80. 

Washington soft wheat flour quota- 
tions: blue-stem family patent, $6.50@ 
6.70 bbl in cotton 49’s; pastry flour, 
basis cotton 98’s, $5.30@5.60; bakers. pat- 
ent, same basis, $5.75@6.20; export 
straights, $5.95. 

Millfeed is in good demand, and prices 
are tending higher. At the beginning of 
the crop year, many coast mills were 
extremely bearish as to millfeed values, 
and mill-run was sold as low as $18 ton, 
against today’s quotation of $25. A 
novel feature of the millfeed trade here 
has been the sale of mill-run to the At- 
lantic seaboard, shipment via the Pana- 
ma Canal. The mills have made some 
sales and could have made more, but are 
proceeding cautiously until they ascer- 
tain the condition of arrivals which have 
passed through the hot zones of the canal. 
One influence in strengthening the mill- 
feed market here has been the absence 
of Montana feed. Montana mills are 
quoting mixed feed at $28.50 ton, coast, 





and bran at $8, prices which are entirely 
out of line in competition with local 
feeds. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

J. Serre 52,800 43,487 82 
Previous week ..... 52,800 51,715 97 
pO eee 52,800 33,775 64 
Two years ago..... 52,800 21,264 40 
Three years ago.... 52,800 20,181 38 
Four years ago.... 52,800 28,350 53 
Five years ago..... 52,800 13,133 28 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bewmt. Oo8G 2c. cacces 57,000 39,869 70 
Previous week ..... 57,000 24,270 42 
Wee GO veccsncces 57,000 23,876 42 
Two years ago..... 57,000 37,493 66 
Three years ago.... 57,000 2,681 5 
Four years ago..... 57,000 30,410 51 
Five years ago..... 57,000 26,558 46 


THE JAPANESE SITUATION 


No reliable information has been re- 

ceived as to what, if any, injury was 
done to Japanese flour mills by the re- 
cent disaster. On account of the cables 
being largely occupied with details per- 
taining to relief in the devastated sec- 
tion, there is little news matter being 
cabled and comparatively little commer- 
cial cabling. ‘There has been no attempt 
to cancel Sessy bookings of wheat for 
Japan, which is-believed to indicate that 
the mills have not been seriously dam- 
aged. 
Adequate supplies of rice have been 
sent to the territory affected by the 
earthquake, and the principal require- 
ments there now are for clothing and 
materials for shelter. Some flour has 
been sent to Japan from here for relief 
purposes, but there is no commercial de- 
mand for it from that country. 


HARD WHEAT FLOUR SALES 


A leading Pacific Coast flour jobbing 
concern has taken exception to a state- 
ment recently made in this department 
to the effect that Montana flours and 
flours made in this state from Montana 
wheat are gradually replacing other 
spring wheat flours in Pacific northwest- 
ern markets, and that the prestige of 
Dakota flours is gradually giving way to 
its younger competitor. This statement 
was not intended as any reflection on 
Dakota flour, but merely intended to 
point out the fact that sales of Mon- 
tana made flours and flours made in this 
state from Montana wheat were increas- 
ing in volume. 

The experience of this firm has been 
to the contrary. It states: “Now I rath- 
er take exception to this statement, as it 
is not borne out by the figures we have 
on our books. Although it is true that 
our local mills, by shipping in Montana 
wheat and grinding it, especially during 
the past season, have been able to re- 
place much of the Montana flour for- 
merly shipped into this territory, it has 
not replaced the Dakota flours. In fact, 
just the contrary, North Dakota flour 
has steadily increased in volume of sales 
in this territory. Even last season our 
business in North Dakota flours showed 
a 30 per cent increase over the previous 
year, and this year we expect to show a 
much larger increase. 

“To our way of looking at it, the mills 
which have really lost out to any extent 
are the Montana mills. Their volume of 


business in this territory last year was 
very small. Our Montana flour sales last 
year showed a decrease of over 100 per 
cent, which business was taken care of 
with North Dakota flour and hard wheat 
— manufactured by Pacific Coast 
mills. 


Just because one or two of our 
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large bakeries are using principally local 
and Montana hard wheat does not mean 
that North Dakota is not selling in vol- 
ume. This very fact has been more or 
less responsible for the opening of hun- 
dreds of small retail bakeries in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, which in 
most cases use the best flour obtainable 
in order to give their customers the qual- 
ity of bread desired and to compete with 
the housewife.” 

While the foregoing is the experience 
of one concern, though one which does 
an extensive business, coast representa- 
tives of Montana mills state that their 
sales very materially increased in this 
territory last year. They say, as do 
other jobbers, various brokers and coast 
millers, that they find considerably less 
Dakota flour among the bakers than in 
former years; since, moreover, sales of 
flour made by coast mills from Montana 
wheat have also greatly increased in re- 
cent years, it would appear to be evident 
that less Dakota flour is sold in Pacific 
northwestern markets than formerly. 

WHEAT 

Quotations, Sept. 14, basis No. 1 wheat, 
sacked, prompt shipment, track, coast: 
hard white, soft white and western white 
$1.08 bu; northern spring, $1.07; hard 
winter, red winter and western red, 
$1.04; fancy milling, Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.10@1.11. 

Montana wheats, prompt shipments, 
coast, are quoted: fancy dark northern 
Montana spring, $1.26 bu; Montana dark 
hard winter, $1.15@1.16. 

NOTES 

The 75-bbl mill of the Richfield (Utah) 
Roller Mills recently suffered a_ total 
fire loss, with very little insurance. 

Heavy credits have been established at 
Pacific Coast banks by the large Jap- 
anese trading companies which have 
coast branches, to finance purchases for 
Japanese relief. 

Paul H. Lovelace, Seattle representa- 
tive Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., who was obliged to give up 
business for about five months on ac- 
count of his health, is again at his desk. 

O. D. Fisher, Seattle, president Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., is attending the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearing 
at Helena, Mont., in the matter of the 
petition of the Montana board of rail- 
road commissioners for a reduction of 
domestic rates on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts to the level of the westbound ex- 
port rates on these commodities, which 
would nullify the 7c per 100 lbs export 
differential rate to the north Pacific 
Coast. 

The current review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank for this district states that 
the volume of business transacted was 
considerably larger in July than for July 
a year ago. Some falling off in com- 
parison with the late spring is attributed 
to normal seasonal occurrence. Forty- 
four flour mills of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and California reported their ag- 
gregate output for July as 576,533 bbls, 
compared with 497,119 for the previous 
month. Sixteen mills reported wheat 
stocks of 1,233,375 bus, against 1,418,798 
for the previous month. 


UTAH 
Declines in the market for both wheat 
and flour were marked in the Ogden 
trading during the week ending Sept. 15. 
Wheat has been moving quite freely to 
elevators and mills, most of it finding 
ready purchase, although some has come 


in for storage. Quotations today were 
$1 bu for No. 1 soft white, $1.07@1.10 
for No. 1 hard winter, and $1.08@1.10 
for No. 1 dark northern spring, all being 
based on milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. This was 2@3c lower 
than a week ago. 

There has been a lull in southeastern 
trade, owing to the higher prices paid for 
soft wheat in this territory. However, 
there were numerous inquiries, Antici- 
pation that there will be further de- 
cline in spring wheat prices has been 
expressed, and this gives some prospect 
of the market reopening. The quotations 
today for southeastern trade were $6 
bbl for soft patents, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi River 
points. 

Pacific Coast demand continues good, 
and millers quoted $6@6.20 bbl for fam- 
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ily flour and $6@6.25 for bakers, car 
lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. Ogden quota- 
tions were $5.50@5.60 for family flour 
and $5.50@5.65 for bakers, car lots, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Strength was shown in bran, there be- 
ing good demand and higher prices. 
Sales were made to the Pacific Coast at 
$34@35 ton for white and $31@32 for 
red, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points; local, $28 for white and $26 for 
red, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

L. C. Mitchell, of the Ogden Baking 
Co., is in Portland, Oregon, on business. 

Utah is planting a larger acreage to 
wheat this fall than last, according to 
M. M. Justin, federal statistician for the 
Utah-Nevada district. 

Turkeys raised in the Uintah basin of 
Utah are declared by Thomas Redmond, 
inspector for the state board of agricul- 
ture, to have saved the alfalfa seed crop 
in that valley, having been turned loose 
to protect it trom grasshoppers. 

J. J. Neville, manager Husler Flour 
Mills, Salt Lake City, has returned from 
an extensive auto tour of northern Utah, 
southern Idaho and western Wyoming, 
taken in company with two score other 
Salt Lake business men to become ac- 
quainted with that section. 

J. F. Welch, federal grain inspector 
for the Ogden district, has returned 
from Idaho after inspection of the grain 
bureaus at Pocatello and Boise. He re- 
ports Idaho will have a banner wheat 
crop, and that the most of it will be 
shipped to Ogden for distribution. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


MONTANA 

All classes of mill products remain un- 
changed at the following quotations: pat- 
ent flour $6.75 bbl and first clear $4.80, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran, $25 tun, and standard 
middlings $27, same terms. 

Seattle grain interests have been buy- 
ing wheat locally through field repre- 
sentatives who deal direct with the grow- 
ers. They have purchased a considerable 
quantity in the Sun River valley in the 
vicinity of Simms and Fort Shaw, and 
it is claimed by the growers that their 
prices have been somewhat above those 
quoted in the daily card by the local 
dealers. One sale made at Simms by 
Roy Moore was reported to have been at 
$1.03 bu some days before the card for 
that price was announced. Seattle buy- 
ers are said to represent milling inter- 
ests that want the Montana spring wheat 
for their flour production, and they have 
been finding some excellent material in 
this section of the state. The wheat be- 
ing obtained is all of dry land fields, 
although Simms and Fort Shaw, the load- 
ing points, are centers in an irrigated 
district. 

Both the Montana Flour Mills Co. and 
the Royal a Co. are taking large 
quantities of wheat from the choice 
wheat sections of the state, and some 10 
to 15 cars are daily being unloaded in 
Great Falls. Both have plants at other 
points that are being supplied with the 
raw material for their year’s run. Man- 
agements of both companies declare 
themselves highly pleased with the qual- 
ity of the wheat that is being stored, 
and express the belief that they will be 
able to turn out flour of unsurpassed 
quality during the coming year. 

NOTES 

Taking of testimony in the case of the 
Montana railroad commission against 68 
railway companies was started at Helena 
on Sept. 13, the case being one in which 
the commission seeks to force the carriers 
to make a reduction in rates on the Mon- 
tana crop. Another hearing will be held 
at Seattle on Sept. 19, when testimony 
on the same point will be received from 
those protesting against the decrease. 

Shipping of wheat has been started 
from practically all loading points in the 
so-called triangle, which embraces some 
5,000 square miles between Great Falls 
and the Canadian border and east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Brady, Conrad, Dut- 
ton, Power, Shelby and many other points 
are sending out carloads every day, the 
destinations being chiefly Minneapolis 
and Duluth, although the west coast is 
getting more than went there a year ago. 


Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., brought good news 
to the Izaak Waltons of Lewistown and 
the Spring Creek territory recently when 
he announced his purpose of assisting the 
Lewistown Rod and Gun Club to restock 
Spring Creek with trout. Mr. McClave’s 
action is the result of his investigation 
into the recent disappearance of all the 
trout in the stream. He found that, fol- 
lowing a close fumigation of the com- 
pany’s milling plant, some of the de- 
stroyed grain weevils had accidentally 
found their way into the stream. Feed- 
ing upon them is supposed to have been 
fatal to the fish. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

The Portland mills are making good 
progress in cleaning up their stocks of 
old crop flour. The market is on a 
steady basis, with prices holding up to 
$6.65 for family patents, $6.15 for bak- 
ers hard wheat flour and $6.40 for bak- 
ers blue-stem patents. New crop flour 
is roy | ground generally, but opening 
prices have not yet been made by the 
mills. 

The millfeed market is firm and higher 
at $23 ton for mill-run and $35 for mid- 
dlings. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Pet. 
of ac- 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
41,865 
37,639 
38,975 
25,290 


Weekly 
capacity 
Sept. 9-15 
Previous week 
Year ago .......... 57,000 
Two years ago..... 48,000 
Three years ago.... 48,000 
Four years ago..... 42,600 
Five years ago 

There has been a week of very active 
wheat buying, demand coming mostly 
from exporters to fill previous sales. 
Prices offered at the close were $1.07 
bu for white wheat, $1.04 for red and 
$1.09 for Big Bend blue-stem. There 
are indications that exporters are filled 
up for the time being. 

There was considerable demand from 
the Orient for flour, and some new wheat 
business with the Japanese was also re- 
ported. It is still a question, however, 
what will be done with the Japanese 
cargoes of wheat bought earlier in the 
week. 

NOTES 


August wheat shipments through the 
municipal terminal reached 370,266 bus, 
against 87,366 the same month last year. 

Sherman C. Draper, formerly with M. 
H. Houser, has taken charge of the 
grain department of the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. in this city. 

The government report gives Oregon 
a total crop of 25,890,000 bus wheat, or 
5,049,000 over the five-year average. The 
oats crop is estimated at 9,450,000 bus, 
and barley at 3,080,000. The harvest is 
now practically completed in this state. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
has voted to underwrite the hay and 
grain show to be held in connection with 
the Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
hibition in this city, Nov. 3-10. The hay 
and grain show has previously been an 
annual event at Pendleton, Oregon. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





NORFOLK 


Nothing of special interest has fea- 
tured the local flour trade, as the unex- 
pected decline in wheat has given a bear- 
ish tendency to the trade. Distribution 
from Norfolk has been considerably heav- 
ier, as contracts for new wheat flour are 
being filled rapidly. The Carolina dis- 
tricts, especially, are replenishing their 
stocks in anticipation of a good fall 
business, as reports from there are very 
optimistic, in spite of the ravages of the 
boll weevil, which are, of course, serious. 
The tobacco crop is remarkably good, 
and tobacco is bringing such high prices 
as to create a considerable stimulus to 
trade. 

Quotations from winter wheat mills: 
top patents $5.50@5.75, standard pat- 
ents $5@5.30; Virginia straights, $4.95@ 
5.25; Kansas top patents $6.40@6.85, 
bakers grades $6.30@6.50; northwestern 
spring patents $6.85@7.20, standard pat- 
ents $6.50@6.70. 

Expectations of lower prices for feed 
have not been fulfilled, as practically all 
mills have advanced their prices. Buy- 
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ing is somewhat heavier with the ap. 
proach of fall, and the situation is more 
promising. Standard bran is quoted at 
$34@35 ton, standard middlings $35@3¢ 
flour middlings $88@40, and red dog 
$42@43. 

NOTES 

The D. Pender Grocery Co., operator 
of 156 chain stores, has applied for per- 
mission to increase its capital stock to 
$1,000,000, and will sell $250,000 pre- 
ferred 7 per cent stock, to provide for 
future development, including the new 
35,000-loaf bakery now being erected, 
which probably will be open Noy. ], 
David Pender, president of the com- 
pany, has announced that the new hak- 
ery will make a regular 16-02 louf to 
retail in the Pender stores for 5c, con- 
tingent on the condition of the flour 
market at that time. 

The Norfolk-Portsmouth freight traf. 
fic commission is considerably intevested 
in the announcement of Pennsy!vania 
Railroad Tariffs increasing the ex-lake 
grain rate to Norfolk from 13¢ per 100 
Ibs to 23c. The rate on the Nori.slk & 
Western and Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
haul the bulk of the grain to this port, 
remains at 13c, but the city port com- 
mission, operating the municipal grain 
elevator, is disturbed because o! the 
precedent this increase might creaic. If 
it became general it would probab|y shut 
Norfolk off entirely, so far as grain 
handling is concerned, rates at northern 
sister ports being 9@10c lower thin the 
new rate of the Pennsylvania. 


J. A. Lesuir, Jr. 





World’s Wheat Crop 


Estimated wheat crop of 1923, 
1922-23 in the southern hemisphere, 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
Exporting 

countries— 
United States .... 
Canada 
Australia 
Argentina 
India 
Algeria . 
Egypt .. 
Morocco 
Roumania 
Tunis 

Importing coun- 

tries— 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Chile 
Czecho-Slovakia.. 
PAROS .cccccscee B06,656 
Japan 
Jugo-Slavia 
Hungary 
Korea 
Netherlands 
New Zealand .... 
Poland 
Portugal 
South Africa 
Spain 
Uruguay 
England and ~ 

Wales 
Italy 
Switzerland 
Greece 
Finland 
Latvia 


id of 
or all 


1923 
789,000 
470,328 
109,470 
189,044 
- 369,266 

27,668 
40,304 
23,320 


1922 1921 
862,091 14,905 
399,786 00,858 
129,089 15,874 


14,495 
31,882 
23,201 
10,658 
328,467 
26,921 
51,809 
52,715 
10,000 


Totals, 32 coun- 
SPIES wccccccs 3,208,929 3,020,462 2,941,678 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 1922- 
23 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have n been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or Te 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1922 an 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
1922 4921 
8,374 5,089 
Scotland 2,520 2,568 
Ireland 1,417 1,461 
Luxemburg 60 520 7 661 
Germany 71,933 17,798 
Austria 6,092 6,530 
Sweden ... 9,381 2,577 
Denmark . 
Norway 


Mexico 


Esthonia 
Lithuania 

Russia 

Canary Islands .. 
Asiatic Turkey .. 
China 

Manchuria 
Formosa 


Totals, 21 coun- 
748,050 708,680 


Totals, 63 coun- 
3,956,979 3,729,142 3,602,802 





Unemployment is continually increas- 
ing in Germany, and a serious 
shortage adds to the difficulties of i 
dustry. 
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